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PREFACE. 


Few  objects  are  more  engaging  than  the  culture  of  fruit.  Hope, 
with  all  her  pleasing  &ncies,  encircles  eve^  planter  of  a  fruit  tree ; 
while  year  alter  year,  as  ifr  is  nurtured  and  advanced  to  a  bearing 
state,  Hope  yet  remains  entwined  with  prospective  reality ;  until  at 
last  its  branches,  loaded  with  ripe,  ruddy,  delicious  fruits,  bear  out  the 
goddess  in  sustaining  the  efibrts  of  man  to  gratification  of  taste  and 
feeling,  as  well  as  profit  pecuniary. 

Fortunate  is  it  for  the  author  of  a  work  on  fruits  in  this  practical 
age,  that  no  excuse  is  required  for  presenting  himself  before  the  pub- 
lic, or  crowding  upon  ground  apparently  now  so  fully  occupied. 

Hazardous  as  the  thought  may  appear,  after  so  much  of  matter 
upon  the  subject  has  been  prepared  and  published,  minutely,  practi- 
cally, and  theoretically  explanatory,  by  such  writers  as  Coxe,  Lind- 
ley.  Downing,  Thomas,  and  others,  I  yet  have  imagined  there  was 
room  for  another  work ;  at  least  it  may  induce  an  extended  interest 
in  the  subject ;  and  in  a  country  so  broad  of  extent — so  prolific  of 
fruits  and  men^-composed  of  such  great  diversity  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate as  ours,  there  may  possibly  be  garnered  some  little  items  that 
heretofore  have  escaped  the  vision  of  my  brother  lovers  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Pleasantly,  therefore,  during  the  past  ten  years,  have  I  been  nur- 
turing of  trees  and  noting  their  products ;  gradually  have  1  drawn 
in  from  the  stores  of  my  many  friends,  the  votaries  of  Pomona, 
specimens  of  their  skill  and  trustl  These  I  have  carefully  examined 
and  compared,  and  have  meted  to  them  in  the  following  pages  such 
award  as  seemed  to  me  just. 

(▼) 
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That  I  haye  trodden  upon  the  favorites,  and  therefore  the  views 
of  some  of  my  friends,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deny  ;  but  that  I  have 
so  done  in  aught  but  a  true  feeling  of  interest  to  the  cause,  I  beg 
they  will  not  for  the  moment  believe. 

Such  is  the  vast  variety  of  garden  and  orchard  fruit — such  the 
diversity  of  circumstances  which  affect  the  growth  of  trees,  the  size 
and  qualities  of  the  fruit — such  the  great  number  of  new  sorts,  and 
new  modes  of  treatment  discovered,  that  one  book,  however  care- 
fully prepared,  cannot  embrace  all  the  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
but  each  lover  of  Pomona  and  her  gifts  must  cherish  and  examine, 
each  for  himself,  relying  only  on  the  book  as  a  guide  comparative ; 
and  looking  on  the  pagen  of  this  present,  as  the  result  of  an  inten- 
tion to  create  a  plain,  practical  work,  to  classify  and  describe  fruits 
in  such  order,  to  embody  their  history,  and  the  best  modes  of  cul- 
ture, in  such  manner,  that  the  amateur  pr  extensive  orchardist  may 
gather  at  a  glance  most  of  the  requisite  information  to  success 

The  mere  test  of  quality,  it  is  well  known,  does  not  render  a  fruit 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  general  cultivation ;  therefore,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  National  Pomological  Society  was  imperfect  as  a  guide 
to  fruit-growers ;  but  by  changing  or  modifying  this  to  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  and  explaining  in  many  of  the  texts  descriptive  of 
varieties,  the  reasons  for  .position  given,  I  trust  to  have  somewhat 
improved  the  matter. 

New  fruits  are  daily  being  brought  to  light ;  the  soils  of  the  West 
producingthem  almost  spontaneously ;  the  science  of  the  East  creat- 
ing them  with  rapidity  and  certainty ;  pomological  meetings  and 
Horticultural  Societies  are  monthly  recording  and  describing  them  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  generally  conceded  requisite  that  some  order  of  classi- 
fication be  carried  out,  if  we  expect  any  limit  or  bounds  to  our 
cause. 

The  classes  adopted  in  the  following  pages,  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  National  Society,  have  therefoFe  seemed  to  me  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  There  are  some  varieties  now  placed 
m  the  second  class,  that  will  undoubtedly,  when  more  generally 
kn^wn  and  distributed,  become  worthy  a  place  in  the  first  class ; 
but  those  now  placed  in  the  third  class,  I  feel  confident  will  never 
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adyanoe  from  their  present  position,  if  their  friends  have  reasonable 
opportunities  of  comparing  them  with  first-class  varieties  ripening 
at  the  same  time.  That  the  number  of  the  first  class  could  now 
readily  be  increased,  will,  I  am  aware,  appear  apparent  to  many  po- 
mologists ;  but,  as  it  already  embraces  a  sufficient  number  to  meet 
all  wants,  I  have  preferred  rather  to  add  hereafter,  than  to  retract. 

Believing  that  in  fruits,  the  seeds,  cores,  and  stones  are  often  as,  or 
perhaps  more,  sure  guides  to  indicate  a  variety  than  the  outward 
form,  I  have  made  my  drawings  from  specimens  of  medium  size, 
(discarding  both  the  largest  as  well  as  smallest  for  such  purpose,)* 
representing  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  when  halved,  except  in  the 
cherry,  where  the  pit  is  shown  whole.  In  my  drawings  illustrative 
of  form,  I  have  followed  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

"  Of  the  descriptions  of  fruit,  some  explanation  may  be  necessary. 
First,  is  given  the  standard  name  in  capitals.  Below  this  are  placed, 
in  smaller  type,  the  various  synonym^s^  or  local  names,  by  which  the 
same  firuit  is  known  in  various  countries  or  parts  of  the  country." 

The  names  of  authors  previously  having  described  many  of  the 
fruits,  I  have  omitted,  as  not  essential  to«  the  value  of  description 
or  fruit,  nor  necessary  to  the  practical  purposes  for  which  I  intend 
the  work. 

The  text  descriptive  has  been,  in  almost  the  entire  work,  made 
either  anew  or  revised  from  those  already  published,  with  specimens 
of  the  fruit  before  me ;  and,  following  the  established  rules  of  pri- 
ority in  description,  I  have  (while  retaining  so  much  of  the  original 
that  it  may  at  once  be  recognized)  endeavored  to  reduce  and  Ame- 
ricanize. In  a  few  cases  I  have  preferred  continuing  an  erroneous 
name,  because  of  its  being  now  generally  known.  Where  a  de- 
scription js  given  written  by  another,  and  the  fruit  not  seen  by  my- 
self I  have  endeavored  to  give,  if  of  importance,  the  initials  of  the 
author,  or  abbreviation  of  title  of  the  work  from  whence  such  de- 
scription was  drawn,  for  which  see  pages  13,  14. 

Of  the  importance  of  fruit  culture,  it  is  deemed  superfluous  to 


*  A  friend  who  has  carefhlly  examined  these  drawings  and  deecriptions,  sayi 
I  have  represented  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  rather  below,  than  of,  medinm  size. 
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more  than  remark,  that  the  interest  evident  in  the  establishment  of 
journals  devoted  almost  wholly  to  its  cause ;  the  fact  that  no  news- 
paper is  now  counted  of  value  without  being  more  or  less  occupied 
with  matter  relating  to  the  orchard ;  the  universal  growing  desire  of 
every  one  who  has  ground  of  his  own  to  plant  thereon  trees  and  vines 
productive  of  luscious  fruits— all  speak  volumes  illustrative  of  the 
extent  which  the  subject  holds  in  the  minds  of  our  energetic,  ambi- 
tious, persevering  people. 

And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  record  my  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  A.  J.  Downing,  to  whom  the  pomologists,  the  fruit-growers,  the 
nation,  owe  more  than  to  any  one  man  yet  existent ;  by  and  through 
whose  work  on  the  "  Fruits  of  America,"  the  advocates  of  nomencla- 
ture received  the  first  bold  stand,  and  in  a  way  which  has  led  to  extri- 
cation  of  much  that  was  previously  in  state  of  confusion  ;  to  whose 
graceful,  easy,  attractive,  yet  bold  manner  of  writing,  is  owing 
much  of  the  care  and  attention,  culture  and  embellishment,  of  and 
through  tree,  plant,  and  flower,  of  the  homes  of  Americans. 

This  work  has  been  commenced  and  completed  more  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  request  of  friends  than  from  any  feeling  of  my  own 
ability  ;  and,  while  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  error,  I  yet  feel  that 
numerous  corrections  will  have,  in  subsequent  editions,  to  be  made ; 
this,  partly,  from  omission  and  commission,  consequent  on  one's  first 
work,  and  partly  from  the  constant  state  of  advancement  in  pomo- 
logy. And  as  it  is  intended  to  revise  and  correct  it  as  soon  as  the 
cause  demands,  I  shall  consider  myself,  and  the  cause,  indebted  to 
those  gentlemen  who  in  reviewing  it  may  observe  errors,  if  they 
will  communicate  the  same  to  me. 

To  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  furnished  me  with 
notes,  descriptive  of  their  experience,  or  of  varieties  or  specimens 
of  fruits,  by  which  I  have  the  better  been  enabled  to  prepare  this 
work,  I  sincerely  tender  my  acknowledgments : 

In  Massackusetts,  to  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder  and  C.  M.  Hovey, 
Boston;  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury;  B.  V.  French,  Braintree* 
Robert  Manning  and  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem. 

In  New  York,  to  Messrs.  Chas.  Downing,  Newburg ;  S.  B.  Parsons, 
Flushing;   P.   Barry  and  Geo.   EUwanger,   Rochester;   John   J. 
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Thomas,  Maoedon;  David  Thomas,  Aurora ;  Benj.  Hodge,  Buffalo; 
Hermaa  Wendell  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

In  Pennsylvania,  to  Doctor  W.  D.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia. 

In  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  Burlington. 

In  Ohio,  to  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  and  Professor  J.  P.  Kirtland, 
QeTeland ;  Messrs.  A.  H.  Ernst,  J.  A.  Warder,  and  B.  Buchanan, 
Cincinnati ;  Int.  B.  Bateham,  Columbus ;  Charles  Carpenter,  Kelly 
Island ;  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky. 

In  Michigan,  to  Daniel  Cook,  Esq.,  Jackson. 

In  Indiana,  to  Mr.  John  C.  Teas,  Baysville. 

In  Kentucky,  to  Messrs.  H.  P.  Byram,  Louisville ;  James  Allen, 
Nelson  Co, 

Doctor  J.  A.  Kennicott,  The  Grove,  Northfield ; 
Adna  Williams,  Gralesbury. 

In  Wisconsin,  to  Mr.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Radne. 

In  Misdssippi,  to  Doctor  M.  W.  Phillips,  Log  Hall. 

F.RR 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TNTBODUCTORT  REMARKS — HISTORF  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OP 
FRUITS  IN  OHIO  AND  THE  WEST— VALUE  AS  FOOD. 

A  SUBJECT  SO  boundless,  in  a  country  of  such  extent  arid  capacity 
of  saQ  and  climate  as  ours  for  the  production  of  all  the  finer  fruits ; 
in  a  country  which,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  but  a  wilderness — 
a  wild,  uncultivated  tract,  now  yielding,  with  the  most  common,  or 
rather  with  no  care,  immense  quantities  of  luscious  ripe  fruits  for 
transportation  to  countries  where  the  arts  of  cultui^e  were  fully 
known  and  understood,  before  we  were,  filling  our  store-houses  with 
food,  our  hearts  with  gladness,  adding  to  our  wealth  while  contribu- 
ting to  the  blessings  of  others ;  (for  what  meets  the  eye  or  gladdens 
the  heart  more  pleasantly  than  the  sight  of  the  perfect  fruits  of  the 
earth  1) — ^a  subject,  we  say,  then  so  boundless,  merits  more  of 
enwreathing  plaudit  than  our  limits  here  ma/ allow,  though  our 
fimcy  picture  it  Nor  have  we  space,  although  especially  applicable 
to  the  practical  use  of  our  work,  to  more  than  commend  the  study 
and  practice,  in  a  scientific  view,  of  man  to  perfection  of  that  de- 
picted in  the  following  stanza : 

* 

"The  heaven-taaght  gardener's  wondrooB  eklll 

Shall  ^vreath  the  earth  with  flowers, 
While  new  and  luscions  fruits  shall  grow 
Thronghoat  her  Eden  bowers." 

As  yet  the  western  soils  present  comparatively  little  toward  the 
inducement  of  study  and  practice ;  for  so  freely  does  every  variety 
of  fruit  grow,  that  man  has  only  to  plant  in  order  to  reap.  Soon, 
however,  the  grower  will  learn  that  skill  and  care  only  wDl  reward 
him  with  product  from  his  trees — skill,  in*  the  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology ;  the  care  and  practice, 
necessary  in  applying  the  same. 

Rapidly  as  the  West  has  grown  from  a  tract  of  country  only 
inhabited  by  the  red  man  and  beasts,  to  the  presenting  almost,  at 
this  day,  of  the  **  Garden  of  America ;"  her  prairies,  her  limestone- 
hills  and  broad  levels ;  her  sandy  alluvial  bottoms,  located  in  almost 
as  many  different  climates  as  positions,  abound  with  all  of  nature's 
food,  stored  for  years  in  the  production  of  tree,  fruit,  and  flower,  to 
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such  extent  that  she  may  yet  be  said  to  be  in  her  infancy.  And  no 
one  who  has  not  visited  and  traversed  her  wide  borders — ^no  one 
reared  and  trained  on  soils  where  four-sixths  is  rock — can  have,  but 
by  traveling  over  it,  any  conception  of  the  wealth  stored  up  in  the 
soil  of  the  West. 

We  speak  here  more  of  this  from  believing,  that  while  the  East 
may  yield  her  supplies  liberally,  attended  by  the  care  and  expense 
of  supplying  fresh  food  annually,  the  West  will  ere  long  fer  outstrip 
all ;  as  she  only  needs  among  her  sons  more  study  of  the  nature  of 
plant  and  tree  to  bear  the  palm  in  producing  any  fruit. 

It  is  for  the  West  then,  more  especially,  that  our  work  is  destined. 
Although  ourself,  reared  at  the  East,  and  £dl  pur  life  ^miliar  with  her 
fruits,  her  soils  and  capabilities,  we  shall  yet  endeavor  to  blend  the 
one  with  the  other,  that  our  work  may  be  applicable  there  as  here, 
even  as  we  cherish  at  this  day  our  "loved  old  hoille,"  with  her 
rough,  rocky  surroundings,  incentive  only  to  the  greater  perfection 
and  action  of  mind ;  in  that,  self-dependence  is  made  apparent  from 
day  to  day. 

Before  the  West  was,  i.  e.,  settled  by  white  man,  the  impression 
prevailed,  among  other  errors  connected  with  fruit  culture,  that  "  he 
who  plants  pears,  plants  for  his  heirs  ;*'  and  we  well  recollect  being 
told  when  a  boy,  on  planting  out  a  young  pear-tree,  that  possibly 
our  children  might  eat  of  it,  but  we,  never.  Such  prophecy,  how- 
ever, failed  in  our  case,  as  nearly  all  others,  for  we  have  eaten  often 
of  it.  And  now,  whether  we  attribute  it  to  the  locomotive  age,  to 
the  active  minds  of  our  eastern  brethren,  or  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  West — -'aided  by  her  industrious  denizens — we  hardly  wait 
for  the  season  to  come  around  ere  w^e  eat  of  the  fruit ;  our  own 
experience  having  been  to  receive  trees  and  plant  them  in  March, 
and  eat  of  the  fruit  in  November  following.  Let  this  be  attributable 
to  what  it  may,  such  is  now  the  impress,  that  no  one  buys  a  city 
lot,  intending  to  keep  it  over  one  year,  but  he  plants  trees  upon  it» 
expecting  and  reaping  the  fruit  thereof. 

All  this  is  encouraging ;  but  there  is  also  a  dark  side  in  fruit  cul- 
ture gradually  coming  on  us,  to  be  met  only  by  the  general  diffusion 
.of  knowledge  on  this  subject ;  a  knowledge  that,  as  before  remarked^ 
will  enable  us  to  compete  skilfully  with  deficiencies  or  over-luxu- 
riance in  soil ;  to  know  the  insects  destructive,  and  their  habits,  that 
we  may  secure  our  products  from  their  ravages ;  and  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  nature  of  trees,  that  we  may  know  how  to  shape  them  to 
the  withstanding  of  our  changeful  climate. 

As  under  each  appropriate  head  we  give  somewhat  of  the  olden 
history  of  fruits,  our  remarks  here  will  relate  mainly  to  their  intro- 
duction and  advancement  to  Ohio  and  the  West.  Previous  to  1796, 
there  was  very  little  other  than  the  natural  fruit  of  the  soil  culti- 
vated iK  Ohio  I  and  not  until  about  1820  or  '22,  was  there  any  con- 
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riderable  mtroduction  and  planting  of  ^'grafled  fruits ''  in  the  north 
part  of  the  State.  At  that  time  the  nursery  of  William  Coxe,  Esq., 
Turlington,  New  Jersey,  seemed  the  nearest  from  which  to  obtain 
trees ;  and  therefore  from  thence  came  most  of  the  first  plantations 
of  good  fruits.  Later,  the  nurseries  of  Prince,  Kenrick,  and  Buel, 
supplied  our  northern  pioneers ;  and  from  these,  with  the  liberal 
hand  which  always  characterizes  a  fruit  culturist,  a  lover  of  the  Cre- 
ator's best  gifts,  grafts  were  distributed  freely  to  whoever  would. 
As  early  as  1796  or  1797,  Israel  Putnam  introduced  and  propa- 
gated many  of  the  older  and  best  eastern  varieties  on  the  borders 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  there  cultivated  both  trees  and  fruits,  from 
whence  most  of  the  older  orchards  of  southern  Ohio,  and  probably 
Indiana,  were  procured.  Gov.  Worthington,  at  an  early  day,  1803, 
or  previous,  introduced  many  fine  varieties  of  fruits  into  central  Ohio. 
In  1820,  Prof.  Kirtland  imported,  from  New  Jersey  to  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  some  two  hundred  sorts  of  the  best  fruits  then 
known ;  and  in  1827,  or  '28  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  sent  about  one 
hundred  kinds  to  Cleveland.  Alfred  Kelly  also  introduced  many 
fine  eastern  varieties;  and,  as  before  mentioned,  grafts  from  all 
these  were  liberally  distributed,  followed  by  additional  introductions 
of  new  vaiieties,  in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  these,  that  nearly  every 
pioneer  brought  with  him  seeds  of  the  best  fruits  known  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  former  residence  East,  which  he  planted  and  grew  with  care,  and 
we  have  the  heads  of  the  principal  introduction  of  varieties  up  to 
about  1832.  Since  that  period,  not  only  have  importations  of 
extended  varieties  been  largely  made  and  planted  from  eastern  nur- 
series, but  the  nurseries  of  trees  grown  for  sale  have  so  multiplied 
in  the  whole  West,  that  millions  of  trees  are  now  annually  grown 
and  planted. 

For  the  history  that  follows,  relating  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  courtesy  of  Doctor  J.  A. 
Kennioott : 

"  The  Grove,  Northfield,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois, 
October,  4,  1853. 

"  The  first  permanent  settlements  in  Illinois  were  made  by  the 
French  about  1682,  in  and  about  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  *the  first  generation  of  fruit  trees,  there  planted,  had  done 
good  service,  and  gone  the  way  of  all  the  living,*  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  present  race  who  people  '  Lower  Egypt.'  The  Rev.  John 
M.  Peck  (whom  I  quote  from  memory)  affirms,  that  he  ate  most 
luscious  fruits,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  product  of  the 
second  generation  of  these  old  French  trees,  even  then  of  almost 
forest  size. 

From  many  sources  I  gather  the  fact,  that  among  these  old  trees 
were,  and  still  are,  perhaps,  individuals  prcducing  yery  desirable 
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firuit ;  all,  doubtless,  of  mature  growth,  though  some  may  have  been 
brought  from  Canada,  whence  'the  seeds  very  evidently  came,  in  their 
route  from  the  old  world- 

From  this  you  perceive,  that  Illinois  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruit- 
growing states ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  our  seedling  trees  gener- 
ally yield  better  fruit  than  the  mass  of  chance  varieties  in  the  East ; 
though,  good  sooth,  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  of  our  cele- 
brated vaneties  in  cultivation,  to  those  glorious  old  trees,  so  graph- 
ically described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck ;  and  yet,  I  am  by  no 
means  certain,  that  some  of  our  most  valuable  local  varieties  did  not 
originate  in  that  classic  fruit-land  of  Southern  Illinois. 

It  is  very  probable,  also,  that,  in  Central  and  Northern  Illinois 
there  may  now  be  native  varieties,  surpassing  in  value  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  sorts  named  in  the  books,  for  local  cultivation,  at  least. 
Analogy  would  lead  to  such  a  conclusion ;  for,  as  a  general  rule  here, 
of  fifty  seedling  trees,  in  almost  any  orchard,  at  least  five  will  be 
found  worthy  of  notice,  and  worth  preserving  in  their  natural  state, 
though  not  desirable  for  propagation. 

From  personal  observation  you  are  already  aware,  that  some  fruits 
of  high  repute  East,  are  nearly  worthless  here  ;  and  that  others  are 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  soil  and  climate.  It 
is  thought,  too,  that  many  old  fruits  have  become  so  changed  as  to 
be  no  longer  easily  recognized  ;  and,  as  their  history  has  been  lost^ 
and  several  local  synonyfos  have  been  used  to  designate  them,  much 
difficulty  and  doubt  attend  our  western  nomenclature. 

Perhaps  these  difficulties  will  soon  be  removed,  and  the  doubts 
cleared  up,  as  in  Ohio,  by  the  re-fruiting  of  our  celebrated  varieties 
East,  from  scions  obt^ained  here,  or  by  further  observation  on  the 
fructification  here,  under  the  true  iiames. 

Many  of  our  varieties,  of  the  first  trees  transplanted  in  western  Illin- 
ois, and  southern  Wisconsin,  were  disseminated  by  tree  pedlars  from 
the  region  of  the  Wabash,  in  Indiana,  and  central-eastern  Illinois ; 
and  I  am  only  aware  that  some  of  their  sorts  came  from  Ohio,  and 
others  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  and 
a  few,  doubtless;  from  the  Eastern  States ;  though  what  proportion, 
or  what  varieties  of  those  brought  us  by  these  tree  pedlars,  I  am  un- 
able to  determine.  Very  few  were  sold  under  eastern  names,  how 
ever,  and,  now  and  then,  a  variety  is,  doubtless,  of  native  origin. 

Among  these  pedlars'  trees,  the  Red  June  is  decidedly  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  Milam  the  most  abundant. 

Here-away,  I  know  the  origin  of  four-fifths  of  the  trees  planted  out 
in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  apart  from  the  pedlars'  trees,  which' 
continued  to  arrive  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  Buffalo  nur- 
series and  your  Cleveland  dealers  have  funiished  the  most.  The 
nurseries  of  Chautauque  County  sent  some  early,  and  the  Rochester 
establishments  a  great  many  more  recently,  and  a  few  ten  or  twelve 
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jears  ago.  The  Flushing  nurseries  are  also  represented  in  our  or- 
chards, and,  quite  lately,  those  of  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  scarce  an  eastern  establishment  which  has  not 
sent  trees  to  the  lake  region  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin." 

Similar  to  those  named,  is  that  of  most  Western  States,  in  the  his- 
toric introduction  and  origin  of  fruits.  Chance  seedlings,  of  value 
sufficient  to  retaining  of  the  original  tree,  are  abundant,  while  those 
meriting  a  first  place  are  rare.  The  character  of  "  very  good"  will 
apply  to  probably  one-tenth  of  the  fruit,  while  that  of  "  best"  will 
hardly  apply  to  one-thousandth. 

Of  the  value  of  fruits  as  food,  of  their  free  use  and  tendency  to 
health  of  system  and  morality  of  character^  much  has  been  written  ; 
but  the  following,  by  Doctor  Kennicott,  sums  up  all  in  few  words  : 

"  The  free  use  of  ripe  fruits  not  only  prevents  disease,  but  their  reg- 
ulated enjoyment  helps  to  remove  that  which  already  exists.  All 
ripe  fruits  are,  also,  more,  oi  less  nutritious.  Professsor  Salisbury 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  apple  is  superior  to  the  potato, 
in  the  principles  that  go  to  increase  the  muscle  and  the  brain  of  man, 
and  in  fattening  properties,  it  is  nearly  equal,  when  cooked,  for 
swine,  or  fed  raw  to  other  domestic  animals." 

Ripe  grapes  have  cured  Epidemic  dysentery.  Physicians  have, 
occasionally,  advised  the  use  of  "  cooling  acid  fruits  ;"  and  the  ear- 
liest writers  have  directed  the  sugary  ones,  as  "  figs,"  for  food  in  con- 
valescence. Families,  where  fruit  is  most  plentiful  and  good,  and 
prized  as  an  article  of  daily  food,  are  most  free  from  disease  of  all 
kmds,  and  more  especially  from  fevers  and  "bowel  complaints." 
Most  fruits  aid  digestion,  some  directly,  some  indirectly,  and  lessen 
the  desise  for  alcoholic  or  stimulating  drinks.  The  juicy  ones  act  as 
"  diluents,"  and  all  as  "  diuretics  ;"  the  free  -acids  neutralizing,  or 
rendering  soluble  the  earthy  matters  in  the  blood,  and  carrying  them 
off  rapidly  through  the  natural  channels. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ORIGINATING  OF  VARIETIES — THEIR  PROPAGATION,  BY 
BUDDING,  GRAFTING,  LAY^BS,  CUTTINGS,  RUNNERS  AND 
SUCKERS. 

"Our  garden  varieties  of  fruits  are  not  natural  forms.  They  are 
the  artificial  productions  of  culture.  Seedlings  from  them  have 
always  a  tendency  to  improve,  but  they  have  also  another  and  a 
stronger  tendency  to  return  to  a  natural  or  wild  state,^^  Of  this,  we 
have  here  a  strong  evidence,  in  the  production  of  seedling  cherries  by 
Prof.  Kirtland,  where  from  several  hundred  grown  from  se«i 
gathered  frona  the  same  tree,  only  about  one  tenth  have  surpassed, 
and  two  tenths  equaled,  the  parent ;  the  remainder  mostly  falling 
back  toward  the  original  mazzard. 

Most  of  our  choicest  varieties  cultivated,  are  from  seeds  of  chance 
cross-impregnation  :  few  have  been  the  result  of  artificial  skill  and 
care  ;  cross  breeding  and  hybridizing  are  too  often  confounded,  and. 
while  WB  are  constantly  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  from 
cross  breeding,  none  are  known  in  fruits  from  hybridizing,  Lindley 
says :  "  If  the  pistils  of  one  species  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  an- 
other species,  which  may  take  place  in  the  same  genus,  or  if  two 
distinct  varieties  of  the  same  species  be  in  like  manner  intermixed, 
the  seed  which  results  from  the  operation  will  be  intermediate  be- 
tween its  pai-ents,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both.  In  the  first 
case,  the  progeny  is  hybrid  or  male ;  in  the  second,  it  is  simply  croM- 
bred.*^  Although  of  the  same  genus,  no  hybrid  has  ever  yet  been 
created  between  the  apple  and  the  pear,  or  the  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant. These  cross-breds,  when  closely  resembling  the  female 
parent,  are  termed  sub-varieties. 

This  practice  of  produ^ng  new  varieties  by  cross  fertilization  was 
advocated  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  a  distinguished  horticulturist 
of  England :  while  that  of  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  was  the  re- 
production of  seedlings  from  seedlings  in  succession  ;  selecting  each 
time  those  of  the  seedlings  to  procure  the  seed,  which  proved  the 
best  in  the  fruit.  At  the  eighth  generation,  in  growing  from  the 
pear,  his  seedlings  produced  fruit  at  four  years  old,  while  at  the  com- 
mencement it  required  twelve  .to  fifteen  years.  This  he  regarded 
as  the  correct  course  to  pursue  in  the  amelioration  of  varieties ;  and 
to  this  theory,  this  fruiting  at  an  early  stage,  according  as  the  parent 
is  far  removed  from  its  original  state,  may  we  not  attribute  much 
of  the  habits  of  many  of  our  pears  1    The  Frederic  of  Wurtemburg, 

(20) 
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origtnatJT^  by  Prof.  Van  Mona  in  this  way,  it  is  well  known  pro- 
duces its  truit  otlen  in  the  nursery  at  two  years  from  the  bud ;  while 
the  Dix,  a  seedlingfrom  woknow  not  what  variety,  requires  twelve 
or  fifteen  years.  This  process  however,  if  taken,  as  by  Van  Mons, 
from  the  commencement,  i.e.,  a  wildling,  would  require  a  life-time; 
bnt  our  people  have  all  around  them  seedlings  whldh  at  an  early  age 
are  produrong  truit ;  if,  therefore,  seed  be  taken  from  the  best  of 
them,  and  the  choicest  again  selected,  it  is  not  probable  that  more 
tiian  ten  years  would  elapse  to  produce  something  very  superior. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  Mr.  Knight,  of  producing  by 
crossing,  gives  the  grower  the  choice  of  selecting  and  growing  io 
whatever  form,  size  or  character  he  may  desire,  and  this  with  an 
almost  absolute  certainty  of  success.  This  process  being  fiilly 
described  by  Thomas  in  his  Fruit  Culturiat,  we  extract  therefrom : 

"  A  famifiar  instance  of  cross-impregnation  in  plants  occurs  in  the 
Indian  corn.     The  pistillate  or  seed-bearing  flowers  covering  the 
joung  ear,  are  remotely  situated  on  the  plant  from  the  staminate  or 
fertilizing  flowers  on  the  summits,  or  taneli.     Hence,  from  this  re- 
mot«  position,  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust  from  the  summits  may 
not  certainly  fall  .on  the  ear ;  and  if  different  sorts  grow  near,  a  mix- 
ture will  probably  result.     It  is  well  known  to  farmers,  that  if  dif- 
ferent sorts,  as  white,  yellow,  and  purple,  are  planted  in  the  same 
field ;  or,  if  common  and  sweet  com  are  planted  together,  each  sort 
no  longer  remains  distinct,  but'  each  car,  the  second  year,  is  speckled 
with  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  white,  yellow,  and  purple,  and  of 
common   and  sweet  com,  of  various  grades.     In  fruit  tree3,  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  in  the  same  flower,  and  the  chances  of  acci- 
dental mixture  from  other  trees,  become  very  small,  unless  affected 
by  insects,  which  becoming  thickly  dusted  with  powder  from  one 
flower,  plunge  into  the  recesaesof  another,  and  affect  a  cross-fertiliza- 
tion.    Where  many  varieties  grow  in  one  garden,  in  close  proximity, 
coses  of  promiscuous  intermixture  are  constantly  oocurrbg,  which  can 
be  developed  only  by  rising  fruit  from  the  seedlings. 
In  the  annexed  figure  of  the  pear  blossom  (fig.  1),  the  five 
central    oi^ns    a,  are    the    piittU ;    the 
upper  extremity  of  each  is  the  lUgma.     The 
surrounding  thread-like  organs,  h,  are  the 
ttamms,  surmounted  by  the  anlkeri.     The 
anthers  are  little  bags  or  cases  filled  with 
the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust.     When  the 
flowers  open,   the  anthers  burst,   and   dis- 
_.    J  chaise  the    pollen   on   the  stigma,  which 

operates  on  the  embryo  fruit  at  its  base. 
The  production  of  new  varieties  is  greatly  facilitated  by  cross-im 
pregnation,  or  by  fertilizing  the  pistil  of  one  variety  with  the  pollen 
of  another.     This  was  performed  with  great  success  by  Knight. 
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Selecting  two  varieties,  while  yet  early  in  flower,  and  before  the 

antiiers  had  burst  and  discharged  the  pollen,  he 
cut  out  with  a  iine  pair  of  scissors  all  the 
stamens,  leaving  the  pistils  untouched  (fig.  2). 
When  the  stigma  became  sufficiently  mature, 
which  was  indicated  by  its  glutinous  sur&oe,  he 
transferred  the  pollen  of  the  other  sort,  on  the 
«    jj^  point  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil.    The  fruit,  thus 

yielded^  was  unchanged ;  but  its  seeds  partook 
variously  of  the  nature  of  both  parents,  and  the  trees  growing  from 
them  bore  new  and  intermediate  varieties. 

For  the  success  of  such  experiments,  several  precautions  are  req- 
uisite. The  flower  must  be  deprived  of  its  stamens  before  it  has 
fully  expanded,  or  before  the  anthers  have  already  burst  and 
scattered  their  dust ;  the  pollen  must  be  procured  from  a  bursting 
or  fully  matured  anther,  when  it  will  be  dry  and  powdery ;  the 
stigma  must  be  inoculated  as  soon  as  it  becomes  adhesive  or  glu- 
tinous, otherwise  it  may  be  fertilized  from  another  source,  and  then 
the  intended  pollen  cannot  possibly  take  effeqt.  For  a  stigma  once 
inoculated,  cannot  be  inoculated  again.  It  is  safest,  where  practi- 
cable, to  force  the  trees  by  artificial  heat  into  flowering  a  few  days 
earlier  than  others,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  accidental  inoculations 
of  pollen  floating  in  the  air ;  and  to  prevent  its  spread  by  bees,  to 
apply  a  temporary  covering  of  gauze.  A  want  of  attention  to  these 
minutias,  has  led  some  experimenters  to  fancy  they  had  obtained 
crosses,  when  they  had  only  natural  seedlings." 

Budding, — ^This  mechanical  process,  in  connection  with  that  of 
grafting,  layers,  and  cuttings,  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  trees  or  plants  of  any  one  variety  ;  and  is 
performed  on  stocks  of  the  same  or  closely  allied  species.  These 
are  designated  under  each  particular  head  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  on 
other  pages.  The  process  and  practice  is  also  one,  which,  although 
well  and  truly  described  in  all  fruit  works  and  most  of  the  leading 
journals,  is  nevertheless  too  oflen  attended  with  so  much  of  &ilure, 
that  while  we  here  repeat  descriptions,  we  at  same  time  advise 
every  new  beginner  to  visit  the  leading  nursery-man  or  successful 
amateur  grower  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  ancf  learn  more  in 
half  a  day  from  practical  example  than  could  be  told  him  were  one 
to  write  a  month.  In  order  to  be  successful,  it  b  requisite  that  the 
stock  on  which  it  is  intended  to  operate  should  be  in  a  thrifty, 
healthy  state,  not  too  early  or  late  in  the  season,  but  the  best  time 
is  usually  just  when  the  terminal  bud  is  forming.  Various  modes 
of  budding  are  known  and  described ;  but  that  most  successful,  most 
rapid,  and  in  common  use,  is  the  one  termed  incorrectly,  American 
shield  budding^  described  by  Forsyth  in  1802 — which  differs  from  the 
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common  shield  ottddinff,  only  in  leaving  a  small  piece  of  wood  at  base 
of  the  bud  inserted,  instead  of  taking  all  out.  An  incision  is  made 
lengthwise  through  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  a  small  cut  at  right 
angles  at  the  top,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  T.,  fig.  3. 

A  bud  is  then  taken  from  a  shoot 
of  the  present  year's  growth,  by 
shaving  off  the  bark  an  inch  or 

iW    ill  ((\  ^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  length,  with 

a  small  part  of  the  wood  directly 

beneath  the  bud,  fig.  4.  The  ed- 
ges of  the  bark,  at  the  incision 
in  the  stock,  are  then  raised  a 
little,  fig.  5,  and  the  bud  pushed 
Fig.  3.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7.        downward  under  the  bark,  fig.  6.   A 

bandage  of  bass-bark,  woolen-yam,  or  other  substance,  is  then 
wrapped  around,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  passing  the  bud,  re- 
turning again  and  tying  just  below,  covering  all  but  the  bud,  fig.  7. 
The  pressure  should  be  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  inserted  portion 
closely  to  the  stock,  but  not  such  as  to  bruise  or  crush  the  bark.  In 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  insertion,  the  strings  will 
require  to  be  loosened,  and  at  expiration  of  three  weeks  removed 
altogether.  The  ensuing  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
strongly,  cut  off  the  stock  about  six  inches  above  the  bud ;  and  as 
the  shoot  or  bud  grows,  tie  it  to  the  piece  of  stock  above  its  inser- 
tion until  about  midsummer,  \yhen  it  will  be  time  to  cut  away  the 
piece  of  stock  above  the  bud,  leaving  a  sloping  cut  downward  from 
the  top  of  insertion  of  bud.  An  improper  practice  with  some  is  to 
place  the  buds  in  water ;  this  so  saturates  them  with  moisture,  that 
they  have  no  attractive  force  left  to  imbibe  tl^sap  of  the  stock,  and 
hence  often  fail  to  grow.  In  cutting  the  shoot  containing  buds  in- 
tended to  be  inserted,  the  leaf  should  immediately  be  cut  off  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  bud,  otherwise  the  evaporation  will 
exhaust  and  injure  its  vitality.  If  buds  are  wanted  to  be  kept  a 
number  of  days,  they  should  be  wrapped  in  damp  moss  or  wet 
cloths ;  or  if  desired  to  send  any  distance,  the  whole  wrapped  in  oiled 
silk.  In  this  way  they  will  keep  without  injury  ten  days  or  more. 
"  Annular,  budding  is  applicable  to  trees  of  hard  wood,  or  thick 
or  rigid  bark,- as  the  walnut  and  magnolia.  A  ring 
of  bark  is  removed  from  the  stock,  and  another  cor- 
responding r^ng,  containing  the  bud,  slit  open  on' one 
side,  is  made  to  fit  the  denuded  space.     Fig.  8. 

"  Trees  which  have  been  girdled  in  winter  by  mice, 
may  be  preserved  by  a  process  similar  to  annular  bud- 
ding, by  cutting  away  evenly  the  gnawed  portions, 
and  applying  one-  or  more  pieces  of  bark  peeled  from 
Kff-  8-         the  branch  of  another  tree,  so  as  to  restore  the  con- 
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nection  between  the  two  severed  portions.  This  is  done  as  soon  as 
the  bark  will  separate;  the  same  end  may,  however,  be  accom- 
plished early  in  spring  by  cutting  away  portions  of  the  sap-wood 
with  the  bark,  and  connecting  the  two  parts  by  several  pieces  of  a 
branch,  care  being  taken  that  they  coincide  accurately,  as  in  graft- 
ing.     The  whole,  in  either  case,  is  then  covered  with  wax.'' 

Grafting,  like  budding,  has  numerous  modes  and  forms,  all 
resolving  into  the  same  thing — ^that  of  transferring  one  variety  onto 
another.  The  modes  most  regarded,  and  in  most  common  prac- 
tice, we  describe. . 

Whip  or  tongvbe  grafting.  This  is  most  generally  practised  when 
the  stock  and  scion  are  nearly  of  equal  size.  The  whole  gist  of  it 
lays  in  so  forming  the  graft  and  stock  that  the  two  outer  surfaces  of 
albumen,  or  wood  of  last  year's  growth,  match  one  with  the  other, 
or  if  the  stock  is  too  large  that  they  match  on  one  side.  See  fig.  9. 
The  tongue  is  a  notch  cut  in  the  stock  corresponding  with  one  cut 
in  the  grafl»  and  when  put  together,  to  serve  as  support  in  steady- 
ing the  grafl  until  the  circulation  of  sap  has  united  it  with  the  stock. 
This  is  practised  to  a  large  extent  by  nursery-men  on  pieces  of 
roots,  and  is  then  termed  "  root-grafling." 

Splice  Grafting  is  similar  to  tongue  grafting,  except  that  no  slit 
is  made  in  either  stock  or  graft.     See  fig.  10. 

Crown  Grafting  is  performed  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  it 
is  done  on  small  stocks  standing  in  the  ground,  at  a  point  near  the 
upper  rootlet  or  fibre.    See  fig.  11. 

Saddle  Grafting.     In  saddle  grafting,  the  stock  is  pared  obliquely 

on  ^th  sides,  |dll  it  becomes  an  inverted  wedge, 

\  \         A     wid  the  scion  is  slit  up  the  centre,  when  its  sides 

f  ^\^  J        are  pared  down  till  they  fit  the  sides  of  the  stock. 

^"^         See  fig.  12.    This  is  the  best  mode  to  pursue  with 

the  cherry  and  other  stone  fruits. 


Side  Grafting,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  fig.  9,  is  per- 
formed by  cutting  a  notch  or  slit  of  about  one  inch 
long  in  the  side  of  the  stock,  parmg  the  outer  por- 
tion, splitting  the  graft  and  paring  the  inner  por- 
tion, then  inserting  it  so  as  to  give  a  union  of  the 
barks  and  woods— leaving  meanwhile  the  top  of 
Fig.  9.  the  stock  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  sap  until  the 

graft  becomes  united,  when  it  is  to  be  cut  away.  This  is  the  best  for 
the  magnolia  and  for  the  hickory,  ash,  &c. ;  and  also  when  scions 
may  have  been  received  late  in  the  spring,  or  the  work  of  grafting 
unavoidably  delayed. 
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ng.U.  Fig.lL      rig,  12.  Kg.  10. 

CUft  Orafting  is  an  easy  though  clumsy  mode,  rarely  prac- 
tised, except  on  limbs  or  branches  too  large  for  whip  grafting.  In 
this  the  acioa  is  cut  like  a  iredge,  sloping  on  both  sides.  The  stock 
is  split  with  a  grafting  chisel  or  large  knife, which  is  di-awn  to  one  side 
aad  holds  open  the  split  while  the  scion  is  pressed  in,  so  that  the  albu- 
men or  inner  harks  match,  when  the  chisel  or  wedge  is  drawn  away. 

WrapptTig  or  Tying.  After  the  operation  of  grafting  is  per- 
formed, basH  barit,  or  bass  matting,  or  soft  woolen,  or  cotton  yam, 
is  then  wrapped  around  to  retain  them  perfectly  in  their  plaoes. 
Where  small  trees  or  roots  are  engrafted,  and  to  be  planted  in  nur- 
sery-rows, this  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but  when  grafting  is  performed 
on  standard  trees,  it  is  best  to  cover  the  matting  with  a  wax,  made  In 
die  follewing  manner -. 

Srafting  Wax.  4  parts  rosin,  S  parts  beeswax,  S  parts  lard, 
^is  should  be  well  incorporated  together,  while  warm,Btrips  of  cot- 
ton cloth  dipped  into  it,  and  when  cold,  cut  to  the  length  and  width 
required  for  the  size  of  limbs  you  are  to  engraft,  will  facilitate  the 
labor,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  first  tying  of  bass  mat  or  woolen 
string,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Grafts  which  have  become  dry,  may  be  restored  if  the  moisture  Is 
applied  so  gradually  that  its  absorption  may  require  several  weeks. 
In  one  instance  shoots  cut  early  in  autumn,  and  subjected  to  llio- 
rough  drying,  were  restored  to  perfect  freshness  by  the  ne.xt  spring, 
by  wrapping  them  well  in  moss  and  burying  them  in  a  dry  spot  of 
ground ;  and  being  set,  they  all  grew. 

ScioDfi  for  sending  to  a  distance,  are  usually  pitcked  in  damp 
moss,  saw-dust,  or  fibi^us  peat.  They  may  be  sent  by  mail,  within  a 
Tery  small  compass,  with  great  safety,  by  enwrapping  them  with 
oil-ailk  or  thin  oil-doth,  drawing  it  closely  round  them  to  inj^ude 
'  '  -e,  by  means  of  small  thread. 
2 
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iM^en.  This  is  practised  in  low  sbnibs  and  vines,  as  the  quinoe 
and  grajpe.  It  consists  in  bending  down  carefully  without  breaking 
a  branch,  cutting  a  notch  or  slit  on  the  under  side,  and  pegging  it 

securely,  so  that  uie  centre 
will  be  about  fouf^  inches 
under  ground,  see  fig.  14. 
With  the  grape  trailing  the 
vine  on  the  sur&ce,  as  shown 
in  fig.  15,  and  afler  buds 
have  started  a  few  inches, 
cover  with  soil,  the  vine; 
each  bud  will  throw  out 
roots,  and  if  the  operation 
be  performed  in  spring,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  separated  in  the 
&U. 


Kg.  14 


Cuttings. 


F%.  le. 


Fig.  16. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  is  the  simplest  mode  of  mul 
tiplying  a  variety.  It  consists  simply  in  the  insertion 
of  a  shoot  of  one  year's  growth  into  the  soil ;  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  renews  the  supply  of  sap,  the  buds 
swell,  the  leaves  expand,  and  the  descending  juices  ex- 
pend themselves  in  the  production  of  new  roots,  which 
shoot  downwards  into  the  soil,  fig.  16.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  or  in  open  ground,  this  mode  is 
only  applicable  to  such  species  as  readily  throw  out 
roots,  as  the  currant,  gooseberry,  quince,  and  grape. 
The  cutting  should  be  made  from  eight  inches  to  a 
foot  long,  and  have  all  the  lower  buds  cut  out,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  throwing  up  suckers.  Wood  of  the  last 
year's  growth  is  used,  and  the  lower  end  cut  square 
across  at  the  base  of  a  bud.  They  should  be  inserted 
perpendicularly,  or  when  long  enough,  curved,  as  see, 
under  the  head  of  grapes ;  the  earth  should  be  pressed 
securely  at  the  bottom,  and  lightly  at  the  top,  and 
when  possible,  a  mulch  of  two  indies  of  tan  bark. 


aaw-dust,  cto.»  ^^^^  ^^^^  them  to  preserve  moisture. 

■ 

jRunnerSyBTe  the  mode  of  self-propagation  in  the  strawberry; 
soon  as  w^  rooted  they  are  suited  to  be  removed. 
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Suckers^  are  underground  runners — often  the  result  of  careless 
oultiyation  in  breaking  off  roots.  They  should  always  be  destroyed, 
but  never  replanted,  not  even  the  Frost  Gage  plum,  proving  healthy 
when  so  propagated. 


oha!pter  III. 

TRASSPtKSTTSa  TREES — ^HOW,  WHEN;  PACKING,  CARE  07  WHEN  RE- 
CEIVED;   PRUNXNO TIME  WHEN,  HOW,  THE  TOPS,  THE  ROC^TS;  LABELS 

.  TOR ;  PROTECTION  PROM  SHEEP,  RABBITS,  ETC.  ;  TRAINING  ;  FORM  OP 
TOUNG  TREES. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  oup  peoplo  are,  as  a  nation,  "  planters  of  trees," 
yet  how  few,  comparatively,  ever  succeed  in  carrying  the  existence 
of  trees  planted,  beyond  the  first  season ;  or  if  a  second  year,  only 
with  a  puny  sickly  habit,  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  first  thing, 
in  the  removal  of  trees,  should  be  care  not  to  destroy  the  roots  in 
digging.  SmaU  trees  are  less  liable  to  injury  from  such  cause  than 
large  ones,  but  too  often  have  we  seen  them  wrenched  out  of  the 
ground,  by  the  strong  arm  of  man,  apparently  not  to  injury  of  roots, 
but  really  they  were  cracked  through  every  portion,  and  all  the 
pores  through  which  the  circulation  of  sap  is  had,  broken  and  in- 
jured, often  as  much  or  more  to  injury  of  tree,  than  if  one  half  the 
roots  had  been  cut  off.  Again,  have  we  seen  trees  cut  out  with 
spades,  leaving,  only  about  four  to  six  inches  of  main  root,  and  a  few 
eonall  fibres.  Such  trees  require  a  whole  year's  nursing,  with  severe 
shortening-in  of  limbs,  to  recover  anything  like  their  native  vigor, 
and  are  not  worth,  to  the  planter,  over  one-half  price  of  trees  well 
and  car^iUy  dug,  with  roots  nearly  entire. 

Preparing  the  Soil.  If  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  and  on  soil 
retentive  of  moisture,  or,  in  other  words — ^level  clayey  soil — ^it 
should  first  be  thoroughly  subsoiled,  at  least  twenty-two  inches  deep ; 
it  ^ould  then  have  sumcient  number  of  under  drains,  that  no  sur- 
plus water  would  ever  remain  on  it  over  forty-eight  hours.  Digging 
deep  holes  should  never  be  practised,  but  the  whole  soil  should  be 
made  of  fine  tilth,  and  if  the  ground  is  well  drained,  or  naturally 
dry,  dig  broad  spaces,  four  feet  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep.  If  the 
ground  is  not  dramed  and  naturally  wet — a  location  and  condition 
which  should  never  be  adopted — let  the  planting  be  made  by  plac- 
ing the  tree  on  the  level  ground,  and  earthing  up  around  it.  upon 
the  level  prairies  this  course  has  been  found  most  successful,  and  at 
tim^,  wi&out  even  removing  the  sod  beneath  the  tree. 

Mbhj  suppose,  that  a  tree  grown  in  nursery  on  sandy  soil,  will  not 
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nicoeed  on  dsy  and  the  reverse ;  this,  if  they  will  only  use  reason, 
and  Btudv  the  nature  of  obtaining  food  by  the  tree,  uiey  will  see. 
At  once,  has  no  foundation  in  &ct;  but  &  tree  taken  from  the  rich 
ground  of  a  well  kept  nursery,  and  placed  in  a  barren,  half-starved 
■oil,  amid  grass  and  weeds,  has  no  more  chance  of  continuing  in 
vigor  and  health,  than  an  animal  raised  upon  the  rich  pastures  of  our 
western  country  would  bave,  transplanted  to  some  of  the  bleak,  bar- 
ren hills  of  New  England.  Food  for  the  plant  is  therefore  requi- 
site, and  this  should  be  prepared,  in  a  well  and  previously  cultivated 
and  enriched  soil,  and  not  expected  to  be  supplied  in  a  raw  state,  by 
application  of  animal  manures  immediately  to  the  roots;  this  should 
never  be  done  ;  but,  Prof  Lindley  says,  "that  a  small  quantity  of 
super'phosphate  of  Itme,  as  it  is  (»l!ed,  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  burnt  bones,  mixed  with  dry  mould,  and  thrown 
in  round  the  roots  of  a  newly-transplanted  tree,  will  generally  aid 
in  the  formation  of  root  fibres,  and,  consequently,  assist  very  much 
in  establishing  the  plant  in  its  new  situation ;  or,  if  scattered  over 
the  soil  next  the  roots,  the  rains  will  distribute  it  to  the  places  where 
most  required." 

Eov  to  Plant.  Having  prepared  the  place  and  the  soil,  we  next 
proceed  to  plant  the  tree. 
Supposing  that  the  roots, 
in  removing,  have  been 
carefully  preserved,  our 
tree  will  present,  when 
placed  in  the  hole  pre- 
pared for  it,  the  appear- 
ance represented  in  our 
fig.  17,  the  upper  root 
being  about  four  inches 
lower  than  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  soil.  If 
the  roots  are  broken, 
prune,  by  a  cut  from  the 
^under  dde  of  each  end. 
i'Now,  one  man  should 
scatter  carefully  in  the 
^^-  ^'-  fine  earth,  while  another 

holds  the  body  of  the  tree  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  care- 
fully presses  the  earth  around  and  beneath  every  root,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  small  roots  and  fibres,  each  in  its  plaise,  lifting  them 
u  the  work  progresses,  so  that  their  ends  are  horiiontal  with  their 
base.  I^eave  the  earth,  if  the  planting  be  done  in  Spring,  level 
wound  the  tree,  and  with  the  surrounding  surface ;  if  planted  ift  the 
Fall,  earth  up  a  little  mound  around  the  stem-end,  and  over  the 
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entire  drde  of  roots,  to  be  drawn  away  again  in  the  Spring.  Avoid 
treading  or  other  pressure  around  the  tree,  other  than  that  made  by 
the  hand  in  firmlj  placing  Uie  earth  among  the  roots,  in  the  process. 

Time  When.  With  nearly  all  trees  and  all  locations.  Fall  is  the 
best  time  to  transplant ;  new  granulations  have  to  be  made,  ere  the 
roots  broken  by  the  process  can  again  supply  themselves,  or  the 
plant,  with  food.  This  process,  if  trees  are  removed  in  Fall,  ^fill 
often  be  found  to  have  taken  place  during  winter,  and  ere  the  ex- 
haustion by  the  leaves  by  growth  in  Spring,  of  their  food  laid  up  in 
bud  and  bark  the  year  previous,  the  roots  are  again  furnishing  their 
support  as  nature  orders.  If,  however,  trees  are  removed  in  Spring, 
it  often  happens,  especially  with  cherries,  that  the  supply  of  food 
previously  laid  up  is  exhausted,  ere  new  rootlets  are  formed.  Mul- 
ching, and  other  cares,  are  often,  therefore,  more  requisite,  in  order 
to  keep  the  roots,  and  prevent  too  rapid  exhaustion  in  Spring-planted 
trees,  than  those  of  Fall  planting. 

Packing,  Amateurs,  as  well  as  nurserymen,  often  have  occasion 
to  forward  trees  to  a  distance,  and  it  is  desirable  they  be  so  packed, 
as  to  ensure  success  when  received.  In  order  to  this,  they  should 
be  made  into  a  bundle  with  damp  moss  liberally  mingled  among 
the  roots,  the  larger  trees  upon  the  outside  of  the  bundle,  and  the 
small  within ;  band  securely  with  twisted  straw  bands,  llien  take 
long  straw,  lay  it  down  about  two  inches  tliick,  with  its  butts  near 
the  center  of  the  roots  of  bundle ;  lay  another  layer,  with  the  butts 
four  inches  below  the  tops  of  the  last,  and  so  on,  until  you  have  the 
length  of  bundle.  Now,  lay  down  the  bundle,  and  carefully  lay  straw 
over  it,  in  same  manner  as  underneath,  only  commencing  at  top, 
so  that  when  cords  are  around  it,  all  will  be  covered ;  proceed  with 
one  end  of  cord,  first  lashed  to  a  strong  root,  to  bind  it  around, 
onoe  in  about  ten  inches,  all  the  way  to  the  top.  If  intended  to 
go  any  considerable  distance,  with  risk  of  rough  handling,  a  stout 
stick  should  be  packed  in  centre  of  each  bundle,  extending  about 
four  inches  beyond  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Next,  lay  down  a  strong 
bass  mat,  or  strong  doth,  scatter  on  it  straw,  then  moss,  and  placing 
the  roots  of  bundle  upon  it,  draw  it  up  carefully  over,  and  secure  it 
by  strong  pack-thread.  If  moss  is  not  obtainable,  let  the  roots  be 
well  puddled,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  dipped  in  a  thick  clayey  mud, 
but  avoid  packing  leaves,  grass,  .etc,  among  them. 

*CaTe  of,  when  received.  Trees  are  often  lost  by  not  knowing  how 
to  care  for  them  when  received  after  long  voyages.  If  dry,  or 
withered,  or  frozen,  they  should  be  unpacked  and  immediately  ju- 
ried, roots  and  tops,  underneath  the  earth,  and  there  left  for  some 
days ;  or,  if  late  in  fell,  and  buried  where  the  water  drains  off  readily, 
let  the  roots  be  buried  deep,  while  the  tops  hacve  only  a  couple  of 
inches  upon  them.     Trees  received  dry  in  spring,  may  be  immedi- 
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atelr  iiunerBed  in  a  running  stream  of  water,  and  after  the  buds  are 
BwoUen,  planted  out  in  some  location  for  the  season,  where  the  mid- 
day aim  will  not  strike  them,  and  where  the  earth  can  be  always 
kept  moiat  hy  mulching,  etc 

Prutnng,  That  certain  principles  of  the  natnre  and  habits  of  a 
tree,  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  in  pruning,  to  ensore  success,  is 
evident ;  but  that  the  cutting  awav  of  smalt  branches,  or  twigs,  if 
correctly  made,  will  materially  aficct  the  health  and  longevity  of  a 
tre^  whether  made  in  spring,  just  before  midsummer,  in  tall  or  win- 
ter, we  do  not  believe.  In  pruning  an  old  tree,  long  neglected, 
where  it  is  requisite  to  cut  away  many  laige  branches,  attention  to  the 
drculation  of  sap,  the  new  formation  of  wood,  &c.,  &c.,  should,  by 
all  means,  be  the  guide.  Experience,  aa  well  aa  theory,  teaches, 
that  the  most  healthy  formation  of  wood  commences  in  July ;  that 
all  growth  previous  is  imperfopt,  and,  were  it  not  for  that  and  ensu- 
ing months,  would  rapidly  decay ;  that  while  wood  is  not  made  as 
rapidly  at  that  time,  and  afterward,  as  previous,  it  is  of  a  firmer, 
closer,  and  more  healthy  character.  If,  ^erefore,  large  limbs  are  to 
be  removed,  let  the  time  from  July  to  September,  inclusive,  be  se- 
lected. A  subject  so  liberally  tr^ted  upon  as  this  has  been,  from 
the  earliest  authors  down,  it  would  seem  should  bo  better  understood 
than  appears  from  the  quantity  of  ill-shapen,  malformed  trees,  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  orqhard.     Barry  says : 

"  Jt  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  what  and  why,  but  also  how 
to  prune.     Theory  is  only  usefiil  as  it  serves  to  guide  in  practice. 

The  great  point  to  be  observed  in  making  incisions  on  the  stems 
and  branches  of  trees,  is  to  provide  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  heal- 
ing of  the  wounds  or  cut  surfaces.  In  removing  a  portion  of  a  branch 
or  stem,  if  we  cut  between  two  joints,  and  thus  leave  a  portion  of 
—  wood  above  the  bud 

intended  to  be  cut  to, 
I  as  in  fig.  18,  this  wood 
I  dies,  and  we  have  iha 

I  trouble    of    another 

firuning  to  remove  it. 
f  we  cut  too  close  to 
the  bud,  and  thus  re- 
move a  portion  of  the 
wood  with  which  it  is 
connected,  as  in  fig. 
}n  vt  K  a  19,tliebudwiUdtber 

na>.  «.  pmnm.  die  or  disappoint  us 

J^.it.cDttiBgioorukbDTeihflbiid.  ^^,  IB,  mntoi  too  by  producing  a  very 

do*!.    Fia.  20,  tba  cdI  u  il  ihonld  bn.    Pig-  aT  '<-    c„„vi«    J?k        T».„ 

Biov.]of  .Cwimhocr<i«iin.mdi<«iiiniE«iiip«  feeble  growth.     He 

ptaM  fot  uw  eui.  proper  way  is  to  take 

the  branch  to  be  operated  on  in  the  left  hand,  place  tbe  edge  of  the 
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knife  on  it,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  bud  to  be  cut  to,  and  then 
make  a  firm,  quick,  smooth  draw-cut,  sloping  upwards,  so  that  the 
knife  will  come  out  on  a  level  with  the  point  of  the  bud,  as  in  fig. 
20.  In  sofb-wooded,  pithy  trees,  like  the  grape  vine,  for  example, 
half  an  inch  of  wood  ought  to  bo  left  above^the  bud.  The 
cut  should  also  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  branch,  to  preyent  rain  from  lodging  in  the  centre.  The 
position  of  the  bud  cut  to,  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  in  pruning, 
to  produce  or  modify  certain  forms.  When  we  wish  the  new  shoot 
of  a  lateral  branch  to  take  as  much  as  possible,  an  upright  direction, 
we  prune  to  a  bud  on  the  inside  ;  and  if  we  wish  it  to  spread^  wo 
choose  one  on  the  outside.  In  the  annual  suppression,  or  catting  back 
young  trees,  to  form  a  stem  or  side  branches,  the  bud  selected  to  form 
the  leader  is  chosen  on  opposite  sides  every  successive  year,  in  order^o 
maintain  the  growth  in  a  straight  Une.  If  cut  every  year  to  a  bud 
on  the  same  side,  it  would,  in  two  or  three  seasons,  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  that  side  injurious  to  the  symmetry  of  the  tree. 

The  Bemoval  of  Large  Branches,  where  they  are  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  tree,  is  often  very  clumsily  performed.  In  orchards 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  them  chopped  off  with  a  common 
axe ;  and  even  in  gardens  there  seem  to  be  few  persons  who  either 
know  how,  or  take  the  proper  care  in  this  matter.  They  are  either 
cut  so  that  a  portion  of  the  base  of  the  branch  remains,  and  sends 
ofit  vigorous  shoots,  defeating  the  objects  of  the  pruning,  or  they  are 
cut  so  dose  that  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  the  main  branch  or  stem 
is  taken  with  them,  and  a  wound  made  that  years  are  required  to 
heal  up.     Both  these  extremes  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  surface  of  the  cut  made  by  the  removal  of  a  branch,  should 
in  no  case  be  larger  than  the  base  of  the  branch.  Where  a  branch 
is  united  to  another,  or  to  the  main  stem,  we  notice,  both  above  and 
below  the  point  of  union,  a  small  projection  or  shoulder,  as  at  the 
cross  line  in  %.  21.  The  knife  must  enter  just  below  that  shoulder, 
and,  by  being  drawn  upwards  in  a  straight  line,  the  base  is  so  com* 
pietely  removed  that  no  shoots  can  be  produced  there ;  and  yet  the 
cut  surface  on  the  stem  is  no  larger  than  the  base  of  the  branch. 
When  the  saw  is  used,  the  surface  of  the  cut  should  be  pared  smooth 
with  the  knife,  to  prevent  water  lodging  on  it,  and  facilitate  the 
healing  of  the  wound." 

Pruning  at  the  time  of  Transplanting.  This  is  performed,  not 
only  to  remove  bruised  and  broken  roots  and  branches,  but  to  •  re- 
store the  tree  to  a  proper  balance.  As  trees  are  ordinarily  taken 
from  the  ground,  the  roots  are  bruised,  broken  or  mutilated,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  obviously  destroys  the  natural  balance 
or  proportion  that  existed  between  the  roots  and  stem,  and  in  such 
a  condition  the  tree  is  unable  to  grow.    The  demand  upon  the  roots 
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must,  therefore,  be  lessened,  by  reducing  the  stem  and  branches  in 
length  or  number,  or  both ;  and  the  more  the  roots  have  suffered, 
the  greater  must  be  the  reduction  of  the  stem  and  branches,  to  bring 
them  to  a  corresponding  condition. 

"  Pruning  tk^Roots.  This  is  practised  ias  well  to  promote  fruit- 
fulness  as  to  lessen  the  dimensions  of  trees.  The  roots  are  the  organs 
that  absorb  from  the  ground  the  principal  food  of  the  tree,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  size,  and  activity,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  stem  and  branches.  Hence, 
when  a  tree  is  deprived  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  roots,  its  supply  of 
food  from  tko  soil  is  lessened,  growth  is  checked,  the  sap  moves 
slowly  in  its  channels,  is  better  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  the 
young  branches  and  buds  begin  to  assume  a  fruitful  character. 

€loots  are  also  pruned  to  prevent  them  from  penetrating  too  deeply 
into  the  earth,  and  induce  the  formation  of  lateral  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, similar  to  the  cutting  back  of  a  stem  to  produce  lateral  branches. 
The  principle  is  the  same. 

The  work  is  performed  by  opening  a  trench  around  the  tree,  just 
at  the  extremities  of  the  roots :  the  distance  from  the  tree  will,  there- 
fore, depend  on  its  size,  and  the  spreading  character  of  the  roots. 
The  trench  should  be  the  width  of  a  common  garden  spade,  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  an  inspection  of  all  the  roots  of  the  tree.  If  the 
lateral  roots  are  to  be  shortened,  this  is  done  first.  The  knife  should 
be  placed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  root,  and  the  part  separated  wifh 
a  clean  draw  cut,  such  as  would  be  performed  on  a  branch.  If  the 
tree  has  vertical,  or  tap  roots,  they  are  most  easily  operated  on  with 
a  sharp  spade,  prepared  and  kept  for  the  purpose.  A  smart  stroke 
with  such  fk  spade,  in  as  nearly  a  horizontal  direction  as  possible,  will 
separate  a  pretty  strong  root.  The  extent  to  which  root  pruning 
may  be  performed,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  species,  the  con- 
dition of  the  tree  as  regards  growth,  and  the  object  aimed  at.  Those 
practising  it  for  the  first  time  should  go  to  work  with  great  caution. 
It  will  be  better  to  operate  too  lightly  than  too  severely.  As  re- 
gards the  season,  it  may  be  performed  either  at  the  end  of  the  first 
growth,  in  July  or  August,  or  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  when  vege- 
tation is  quite  suspended.  We  have  operated  on  cherry  trees,  with 
complete  success,  in  August,  in  a  dry  time  when  little  growth  was 
going  on.  At  this  season,  a  copious  watering  should  be  given  afler 
the  pruning  is  performed." 

Pruning,  to  form  particular  shapes,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
blos'som  buds,  to  enlarge  the  fruit,  to  cure  disease,  to  increase  or 
lessen  bulk,  are  all  treated  of  at  length  by  Loudon  and  others ;  but 
all  seems  to  us  summed  up  in  the  following,  written  by  M.  Dubreuil, 
in  France,  and  first  published  in  this  country  in  Barry's  "  Fruit 
Garden."  It  is  more  especially  applicable  to  training  of  trees  in 
gardens,  than  yf  standards  in  orchards.     He  says : 
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•*  The  theory  of  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  rests  on  the  following 
tax  general  principles  : 

"  1.  The  vigor  of  a  tree;  tvJbjected  to  pruning,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure^  on  the  equal  distribution  of  sap  in  oM  its  branches. 

"^  In  finit  trees  abandoned  to  iLemselves,  the  sap  is  equally  dis- 
tributed in  the  different  parts  without  any  other  aid  than  nature, 
because  the  tree  assumes  the  form  most  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  sap.* 

'*  But  in  those  submitted  to  pruning,  it  is  different ;  the  forms  im- 
posed on  them,  such  as  espalier,  pyramid,  vase,  &;c.,  change,  more  or 
lesis,  the  normal  direction  of  the  sap,  and  prevent  it  from  taking  the 
form  proper  to  its  species.  Thus  nearly  all  the  forms  given  to  trees 
require  the  development  of  ramifications,  more  or  less  numerous, 
and  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  And,  as 
the  sap  tends  by  preference  towards  the  summit  of  the  tree,  it  hap- 
pens that,  imless  great  care  ])e  taken,  the  branches  at  the  base  become 
feeble,  and  finally  dry  up,  and  the  form  intended  to  be  obtained,  dis- 
appears, to  be  replaced  by  the  natural  form,  that  is,  a  stem  or  a 
trunk  with  a  branching  head.  It  is  then  indispensable,  if^we  wish  to 
preserve  the  form  we  impose  upon  trees,  to  employ  certain  means, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  natural  direction  of  the  sap  can  be  changed 
and  directed  towards  the  points  where  we  wish  to  obtain  the  most 
vigorous  growth.  To  do  this,  we  must  .arrest  vegetation  in  the  parts 
to  which  the  sap  is  carried  in  too  great  abundance,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, favor  the  parts  that  do  not  receive  enough.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  following  means  must  be  successively  employed  : 

"  1.  Prune  the  branches  of  the  most  vigorous  parts  very  shorty  and  those 
of  the  weak  parts  long.  We  know  that  the  sap  is  attracted  by  the  leaves. 
The  removal  of  a  large  number  of  wood-buds  from  the  vigorous  parts, 
deprives  these  parts  of  the  leaves  which  these  buds  would  have  pro- 
duced ;  consequently,  the  sap  is  attracted  there  in  less  quantities,  and 
the  growth  thereby  diminished.  The  feeble  parts  being  pruned  long, 
present  a  great  number  of  buds,  which  produce  a  large  surface  of  leaves, 
and  these  attract  the  sap,  and  acquire  a  vigorous  growth.  This  principle 
holds  good  in  all  trees,  under  whatever  form  they  may  be  conducted. 

"  2.  Leave  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  strong  part,  and  remove 
the  whole  or  greater  part  from  the  feeble.  We  know  already  that  the 
fruit  has  the  property  of  attracting  to  it  the  sap  from  the  roots,  and 
of  employing  it  entirely  to^  own  growth.  The  necessary  result  ol 
this  is,  what  we  are  about  W  point  out,  viz.,  that  all  the  sap  which 
arrives  in  x  the  strong  parts,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  fruit,  And  the 

*  This  is  not  in  all  cases  trae.  Peach  trees,  we  know,  left  to  themselves,  ex- 
hibit a  very  strUcing  example  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  sap.  The  ends 
of  the  branches  attract  nearly  the  whole,  leaving  the  lateral  shoots  and  lower 
ports  to  die  out.  In  other  species,  similar  instances  nught  be  quoted,  and,  as  a 
generaUhing,  the  proposition  is  unsoimA,  except  in  a  comparative  sense. 

2* 
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wood  there,  in  consequence,  will  make  but  little  growth,  while  on  the 
feeble  parts,  deprived  of  fruit,  the  sap  will  all  be  appropriated  by  the 
growing  parte,  and  they  will  increase  in  size  and  strength. 

^'  3.  Bend  the  strong  parts  and  keep  the  weak  erect.  The  more 
erect  the  branches  and  stem  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  flow  of  sap 
to  the  growing  parts ;  hence,  the  feeble  parts  being  erect,  attract 
much  more  sap  than  the  strong  parts  indined,  and,  consequently, 
make  a  more  vigorous  growth,  and  soon  recover  their  balance.  This 
remedy  is  more  especially  applied  to  espalier  trees. 

'*4.  Remove  from  the  vigorous  parts  the  superjltious  shoots  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  and  from  the  feeble  parts  ae  late  as  pos- 
sible. The  fewer  the  number  of  young  shoots  there  are  on  a  branch, 
the  fewer  there  are  of  leaves,  and,  consequently,  the  less  is  the  sap 
attracted  there.  Hence,  in  leaving  the  young  shoots  on  the  feeble 
parts,  their  leaves  attract  the  sap  there,  and  induce  a  vigorous  growth. 

"  5.  Pinch  early  the  soft  extremities  of  the  shoots  on  the  vigorous 
parts,  and  as  late  m  possible  on  the  feeble  parts,  excepting  always 
any  shoots  which  may  be  too  vigorous  for  their  position.  By  thus 
pinching  early  the  strong  parts,  the  flow  of  sap  to  such  points  is  checked, 
and  naturally  turns  to  the  growing  parts  that  have  not  been  pinched ; 
this  remedy  is  applicable  to  trees  in  all  forms. 

"  6.  Lay  in  the  strong  shoots  on  the  trellis  early,  and  leave  the  fee^ 
hie  parts  loose  as  long  as  possible.  Laying  in  the  strong  parts  ob- 
structs the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  them,  and,  consequently  favors 
the  weak  parts  that  are  loose.     This  is  only  applicable  to  espaliers, 

"  7.  In  espalier  trees,  giving  the  feeble  parts  the  benefit  of  the  lighty 
and  confining  the  strong  parts  more  in  the  shade,  restores  a  balance^ 
for  light  is  the  agent  which  enables  leaves  to  perform  their  functions 
and  their  actions  on  the  roots,  and  the  parts  receiving  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  acquire  the  most  vigorous  development. 

2.  "  The  sap  acts  with  greater  force  and  produces  mx>re  vigorous 
growth  on  a  branch  or  shoot  pruned  short,  t/um  on  one  pruned  long. 
This  is  easily  explained.  The  sap  acting  on  two  buds  must  evidently 
produce  a  greater  development  of  wood  on  them,  than  if  it  wei'o 
divided  between  fifteen  or  twenty  buds. 

**  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  wood  branches, 
we  prune  short,  for  vigorous  shoots  produce  few  fruit  buds.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  fruit  branches,  we  prune  long,  because 
the  most  slender  or  feeble  shoots  are  tJ^  most  disposed  to  fruit. 

"  Another  application  of  this  principle  is  to  prune  short  for  a  year 
or  two,  such  trees  or  parts  as  have  become  enfeebled  by  overbear- 
ing. (This  principle  deserves  especial  attention,  as  its  application  is 
of  great  importance. ) 

3.  "  The  sap  tending  always  to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  causes 
the  terminal  bud  to  push  with  greater  vigor  than  the  laterals.  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  when  we  wish  a  prolongment  of  a  stem  or 
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branch,  we  should  prune  to  a  vigorous  wood-bud,  amdJeave  no  pro- 
duction that  can  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  sap  on  it. 

4.  "  The  more  the  eap  is  obstructed  in  its  circulation,  the  mor$ 
likely  it  will  be  to  produce  fruit  buds.  This  principle  is  founded  on 
a  fact  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  viz. — ^that  the 
sap  circulating  slowly  is  subjected  to  a  more  complete  elaboration 
in  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  and  becomes  better  adapted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  buds. 

"  This  principle  can  be  applied  to  produce  the  following  result : 
when  we  wish  to  produce  fruit  buds  on  a  branch,  we  prevent  a  free 
circulation  of  the  sap  by  bending  the  branches,  or  by  making  annular 
or  circular  incisions  on  it ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  we  wish  to 
change  a  fruit  branch  into  a  wood  branch,  we  give  it  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, or  prune  it  to  two  or  three  buds,  on  which  we  concentrate 
the  action  of  the  sap  and  thus  induce  their  vigorous  development. 

5.  "  The  leaves  serve  to  prepare  the  sap  absorbed  by  the  roots  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  and  aid  the  formation  of  buds  on  the 
shoots.  All  trees,  therefore,  deprived  of  their  leaves  are  liable  to 
perish.  This  principle  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  remove  a  large 
quantity  of  leaves  from  trees,  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  the  growth 
or  ripening  of  fruits,  for  the  leaves  are  the  nourishing  organs,  and 
the  trees  deprived  of  them  cannot  continue  to  grow,  neither  can  the 
fruit;  and  the  branches  so  stripped  will  have  feeble,  ill-formed 
buds,  which  will,  the  following  year,  produce  a  weak  and  sickly 
growth. 

6.  "  Where  the  buds  of  any  shoot  or  branch  do  not  develop  before 
the  age  of  two  years,  they  can  only  be  forced  into  activity  by  a  very 
close  pruning,  and  in  some  cases,  as  the  peach,  this  even  will  often  fail. 
This  last  principle  shows  the  importance  of  pruning  the  main  branches 
of  espaliers  particularly,  so  as  to  cjisure  the  development  of  the 
buds  of  their  successive  sections,  and  to  preserve  well  the  side  shoots 
thifc  produced,  for  without  this,  the  interior  of  the  tree  will  become 
naked  and  unproductive,  and  a  remedy  will  be  very  difficult." 

"  If  these  principles  and  practices  of  pruning  be  carefully  studied 
in  connection  with  the  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  of  the  different 
fruit  trees,  pruning  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  matter.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  any  particular  form  or  character  cannot  fail  to  be 
perfectly  plain  and  simple ;  yet  no  one  need  hope  to  accomplish,  in 
all  things,  the  precise  results  aimed  at,  for  even  the  most  skilful 
operator  is  sometimes  disappointed ;  but  those  who  give  constant 
attention  to  their  trees,  will  always  discover  a  &ilure  in  time  to 
apply  a  remedy." 

Training,  We  give  the  accompanying  fig.  22.  taken  from 
"  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening"  merely  as  illustrative  of 
the  varied  modes  of  training  trees  in  England*    Our  more  favored 
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land  requinngtto  such  practice  to  enable  trees  to  produce  abundantly ; 
the  forms  are  only  seen  in  some  small  gardens,  or  when  the  useful 
and  ornamental  are  attempted  to  be  combined,  in  training  a  tree  to  j 
hide  some  out-huilding  or  unsightly  proapeot.  As  the  foregoing 
principles  are  sufGcient,  connected  with  the  illustration,  to  enabto 
almost  any  one  to  practice,  we  add  only  the  terms  by  which  each 
form  is  known ;  a,  the  herring-bone  fan ;  b,  the  irreguliir  fiui ;  c,  the 
stellate  fan  j  d,  the  drooping  fan ;  e,  the  wavy  fan  ;  /,  the  horizontal ; 
ff,  the  horizontal  with  screw  stem ;  A,  the  vertical  with  screw  or 
wavy  shoots ;  i,  same  with  upright  shoots. 


Fig.  n. 

LabeU.  For  nursery  rows,  the  best  are  Btakes  of  red  cedar  or 
pine  about  dghteen  inches  long,  and  four  wide,  having  one  side 
smooth,  painted  with  white  paint,  or  even  oiled,  and  written  on  with 
a  soft  lead  pencil,  and  driven  down  one  foot  into  the  ground,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  variety. 

For  standard  trees,  slips  of  wood  three  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  either  painted  and  written  on  as  above—or, 
having  the  name  burned  in  with  iron  type,  which  is  better,  then 
secured  to  #  side  branch  by  strong  copper  wire  ;  are  those  most  in 
uae.  Labels  are  also  made  of  sheet  zinc,  written  upon  with  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  (by  weight)  of  verdigris,  two  of  sal-ammoniac, 
one  of  lamp-black,  and  thirty  of  water.  The  ingredients  are  to  be 
mixed  in  a  mortar  with  a  small  portion-  of  water  at  first,  and  the 
whole  added  afterwards.  Preserve  the  mixture  in  a  well  corked 
bottle,  shaking  it  repeatedly  at  first,  and  keep  the  cork  downwards 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia,  and  it  wiil  rem^n  fit  for  use  for 
years. 

If  the  pieces  of  zinc  arc  suspended  by  copper  wire  it  should  be 
firmly  twisted  round  the  zino  so  as  not  to  remain  loose,  or  else  the 
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constant  motion  from  wind,  -will  soon  ^e&r  off  the  wire.  The  wire 
"should  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  small  knitting-neeidl^,  to  prevent 
cradcing  off  by  long  use.  The  loop  should  be  lai^e,  and  pass  round 
a  side-shoot,  instead  of  a  main  branch  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
cutting  in  by  the  growth  of  the  tree ;  and  should  be  attached  below 
a  small  fork,  to  prevent  its  blowing  olf  the  end  of  the  branch. 

The  wire  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with  by  the  following  con- 
trivance :  cut  the  zinc  into  long  triangular  strips,  half  an  inch  wide 
and  six  to  ten  inches  long.  Draw  the  narrow  or  slender  end  round 
the  twig,  bring  it  through  a  hole  punched  mid- way  between  the  ends, 
and  dinch  or  twist  it  with  the  fingers  or  a  small  pair  of  pincers. 
These  labels  may  be  punched  by  a  tinman  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Sheet  tin  may  be  used  instead  of  zinc,  using  a  sharp  awl  to  write 
tbe  name,  and  being  particular  to  cut  through  the  tin  coating. 

Oxidation  soon  renders  the  letters  distinct. 

« 

• 
Protection.  It  often  happens  that  young  orchard  trees  are  injured 
by  sheep  and  rabbits.  A  simple  method  for  protection,  is  to  take 
three  strips  of  common  lath,  set  them  up  around  the  tree,  and  with 
strong  wire  secure  them  one  to  another.  If  closely  placed,  they  will 
also  serve  to  protect  in  a  great  measure  from  mice ;  but  for  protec- 
tion from  the  latter,  strong  "hardware  paper"  as  it  is  termed, 
secured  around  the  tree  by  fine  wire,  and  coated  with  coal  tar 
is  best. 

The  form  of  young  trees  most  desirable  to  be^  obtained  for  planting, 
are  those  so  grown  as  to  present  a  regular  tapering  form  of  stem 
from  the  root  to  the  teiminal  bud.  Tliis  is  only  obtained  by  per- 
mitting the  side  branches  to  grow,  and  be  regularly  shortened  in  in 
the  nursery,  so  that  not  only  the  stem  but  the  whole  tree  presents 
the  form  of  a  pyramid.  One  tree  so  grown,  is  worth  more  to  the 
planter,  than  ten  grown  with  long  slender  stems  of  unifonn  size  six 
or  seven  feet  high.  A  tree  rightly  (or  as  first  described),  grown, 
will  have  double  the  quantity  of  roots,  and  when  removed  will  need 
no  staking,  while  the  latter  wiU  require  staking  four  or  fivcuyears^ 
and  tEen  never  make  a  fme  tree. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OBQENKRACT   OF  VAKIETDBS — LIMITED   AGE,   ETC. ^^TTLUENCE   OF 

SOILS — CLIMATE — STOCKS. 

The  theory  of  degeneracy  of  varieties  at  certain  periods  of  exist- 
etkce  in  the  parent/jee,  once  had  strong  supporters ;  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  it  with  any  known  laws  existent  in 
vegetable  life,  beyond  theory.  That  all  cuttings  taken  from  a  seed- 
ling plant,  no  matter  how  propagated,  are  but  the  continuation  of  a 
single  plant,  having  existence  in  a'healtby  state  only  so  long  as  the 
original  exists  in  vigor  and  health,  although  advocated,  and  with  con- 
siderable of  reason  to  support,  is  a  proposition  we  cannot  accede  to. 
Not  only  is  thisadduced  as  correct,  but  also  that  no  variety  can  be 
procured  of  a  healthy  origin  except  grown  on  the  principle  of  Van 
Mons,  from  seed  of  a  wildling.  The  failure  of  varieties  to  produce 
fruit  on  trees  of  advanced  age,  and  without  care,  of  size  equal  to  its 
first  appearance  when  the  trees  were  young,  is  often jcited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  "  running  out "  of  that  variety ;  those  so  .citing  seeming 
not  to  know,  that  fruit  is  being  produced  elsewhere  on  younger  trees, 
under  good  treatment,  fully  equal  or  surpassing  the  original.  All 
seedlings  are  not  equally  vigorous  and  healthy,  whether  grown  from 
a  wildling  or  cultivated  variety;  and  varieties  are  undoubtedly 
under  propagation  unhealthy ;  but  that  they  are  more  so  on  account 
of  the  term  of  years  they  have  been  continued,  admits  of  doubt. 
That  every  tree  has  its  natural  limit  of  life,  and  this  natural  limit 
shortened  or  lengthened  as  the  tree  is  over  stimulated  or  evenly 
treated,  we  do  not  question ;  but  that  every  bud  taken  from  a  tree, 
propagated  in  various  sections  of  soil  and  climate,  on  seedling  stocks, 
or  otherwise,  must  decay  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  original  tree,  is 
a  point  of  belief  to  which  we  have  not  yet  arrived.  The  white 
Doyenn6  Pear,  the  Pennock  Apple,  the  Golden  Pippin,  have  all 
been  cited  as  evidence  to  sustain  the  theory,  and  yet  we  have  grown 
all  in  as  perfect  state  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most  critical. 

The  influence  of  soils  on  both  tree  and  fruit  is  now  too  well 
known  among  horticulturists,  and  the  exhaustion  thereof  too  often, 
unwittingly,  accepted  to  support  the  theory  of  exhaustion  of  vari 
eties,-  We  have  repeatedly  written  that,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
will  it  be  requisite  for  the  ordiardist  to  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  soil  requisite  for  each  distinct  variety.  We  do  not  believe  a  fruit 
originating  in  toil   abundantly  supplied  with  lime  will  preserve 
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the  same  character  and  quality  when  grown  in  one  utterly  devoid 
of  that  material.  Analysis  has  shown  us  somewhat  of  tMs,  while 
practical  experience  is  teaching  it  yearly,  in  the  evidence  of  rot,  &&, 
exhibited  in  varieties  grown  on  trees  long  unsupplied  with  aught 
but  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  soil.  As  under  the  head  of  each 
variety  of  fruit  we  give  the  analysis  belonging  thereto,  we  shall  not 
extend  remarks  here  on  a  subject  too  well  understood  and  accepted 
to  require  argument  in  its  support  The  influence  of  climate  on 
varieties  has,  we  think,  only  this  effect,  viz. :  to  create  more  or  less 
rapid  growth  of  both  tree  and  fruit  as  we  go  north  or  south,  causing 
in  the  tree  a  coarser,  more  spongy,  soft  wood,  and  more  subject  to 
bjury  from  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere,  when  grown  south ;  and 
in  the  fruit,  greater  size,  more  open  and  coarser  texture  of  flesh,  and 
corresponding  depreciation  in  flavor,  with  earlier  maturity  in  apple 
and  pear ;  but  in  the  peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine,  additional  charac- 
ter and  sweetness,  as  the  juices  are  more  elaborated. 

7%e  influence  of  Stocks  on  varieties  seems  one  not  eaaly  ex- 
plained; for  while  all  know  that  to  propagate  a  strong  growing 
variety  upon  a  slow  growing  stock  has  a  tendency  at  once  to 
reduce  its  growth  of  wood  and  create  a  producing  habit ;  and  vice 
versa,  when  a  slow  grower  is  placed  on  one  of  vigorous  habit.  Yet 
the  reason  why  a  fruit  is  better  or  worse  in  quality  when  grown  on 
varied  stocks  and  subject  to  like  soil,  has  not  been  explained.  Seed- 
ling stacks,  as  most  used  by  nursery-men,  are  not  all  alike  vigorous 
or  hardy ;  hence  the  apparent  difference  in  trees  propagated  on 
them  and  removed  to  various  locations.  Under  each  general  head 
of  varieties  of  fruits,  we  give  such  information  as  we  have  been  enar 
bled  to  gain  of  the  adaptation  of  certain  stocks  to  the  variety,  and 
refer  thereto  for  further  remark. 


•  ♦» 


CHAPTER   V. 

OATnSRIKO   FRXHT — TIME   WHEN — FRUIT-ROOM  FOR   KEEFINO  AND 

RIPENING. 

• 

The  gathering  of  hardy  fruits,  such  as-  apples,  pears,-  quinces, 
grapes,  etc.,  should  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day,  not  in 
the  morning  before  the  dew  is  evaporated,  nor  in  evening  when  it  is 
depositing;  neither  should  they  be  gathered  immediately  afler  a 
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nin.  -  All  fruits  should  be  left  unUl  the  full  size  is  acquired ;  but 
under  our  clear  buu,  most  varieties  of  pears  are  improved  if  they 
are  gathered  and  permitted  to  mature  their  juices  in  the  house.  If 
oa  raising  the  fruit  level  with  the  foot-stalk  it 
separatee,  it  may  be  accounted  ripe ;  or,  if  one  bo 
cut  open,  and  the  seeds  found  well  colored  brown 
or  blackish,  it  is  time  to  pull  tliem.  Gathering 
with  "  fruit  gatherers  "  is  esteemed  most  perfect, 
but  if  we  could  induce  all  our  orchard  farmers 
to  gather  by  the  hand,  we  should  consider  we  had 
accomplished  very  much.  Step-ladders,  as  seen 
in  fig.  23,  are  used  to  ikcilitatc  the  operation. 

^e  delicate  thin-skinned  varieties  of  winter 

apples  should  be  gathered  some  ten  days  earlier 

than  the  thick-skinned  varietJes,  if  it  is  intended 

i(g.  n.  to  have  them  keep  well. 

Of  the  quality  of  pears  being  varied  by  the  process  of  ripening, 

much  has  been  stud,  and  often  with  good  reason  and  truth. 

The  following  description  of  a  fruit  room,  is  from  a  foreign  jour- 
nal, and  regarded  as  valuable,  Hon,  M,  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  has 
a  house  built  after  tUs  manner,  except,  that  in  place  of  the  cavity 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  walls,  the  space  is  filied  with  diar- 
coal,  as  a  non-conductor,  and  deemed  an  improvement,  in  tiiat  it 
produces  a  cooler  temperature  in  Summer. 

"  £xperieDCc  has  shown  that  fruit  will  not  keep  well  on  the  tree, 
after  the  latter  has  ceased  to  grow ;  nor  will  its  flavor  be  so  good, 
because  the  stoppage  of  vegetnlion  implies  a  corresponding  fall  of  the 
temperature;  consequently,  the  elaboration  of  the  fluid  in  their  tis- 
sues cannot  be  effected.  On  the  contrary,  wofcommonly  see  fruit 
become  shrivelled  and  dry,  if  gathered  too  soon.  Hence,  the  neces- 
sity of  gathering  fruit  at  two  different  periods  from  one  and  the 
aame  tree.  First  from  the  lower  half  of  the  tree,  where  vegetation 
ceases  first,  and  eight  or  ten  days  later  from  the  upper  half,  or  ex- 
tremities of  the  tree.  For  this  reason,  fruits  are  sooner  fit  for  gath- 
ering from  espalier  trees  than  from  standards ;  and  likewise,  sooner 
from  old  trees  than  from  young  and  luxuriant  ones.  The  \teat  guide 
for  ascertaining  whether  they  are  fit  for  gathering,  is  their  easy  part- 
ing from  the  tree.  The  different  kinds  of  nuts,  walnuts,  chesliiuta, 
etc.,  are  better  in  flavor,  and  preserve  best,  if  left  on  the  tree  until  they 
drop  of  themselves.  Grapes,  destined  for  either  immediate  consump- 
tion, or  to  be  preserved,  must  first  have  attained  complete  maturity. 
The  longer  grapes  are  allowed  to  hang,  the  more  the'r  sacdia- 
rine  properties  will  be  enriched.  In  localities  where  grapes  ripen  in 
the  open  air,  they  should  be  kept  from  those  ripened  in  houses  or 
on  e^^ialiers.  In  storing  fruit,  fine  dry  weather  should  be  chosen, 
as  then  it  is  charged  with  lesa  humidity,  consequently,  in  the  best 
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condition  for  being  laid  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room.  The  best 
metliod  of  gathering  fruit  sto  pluck  it  ofT  singly  with  the  hand,  care 
being  taken  not  to  cause  the  least  pressure,  which  would  produce  a 
brown  speck,  and,  ultimately,  decompositiuc.  Various  contrivances 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  fruit  without  the 
tii  of  a  ladder ;  but  pracUeally,  they  require  too  much  time,  and 
therefore,  a  common  ladder  19,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  afler  all. 
Long,  shallow  and  wide  cross-handled  baskets,  having  a  piece  of  car- 

Et  at  the  bottom,  are  in  general  us«  about  MontreuU.     In  these 
skets  the  fruit  is  placed  in  layers — three  layers — separated  by 
fcaves,  being  the  usual  contents  of  each  basket,  which,  as  they  are 
filled,  are  carried  gently  to  the  fruit  room  on  the  head.     The  fruit, 
we  shall  now  suppose,  having  been  gathered  with  <jue  care  and  at  the 
proper  tifce,  the  first  condition  necessary  to  preserve  it  during  the 
winter,  is  perfect  immunity  from  frost.     The  process  of  ripening 
should  also  be  promoted  or  retarded,  according  to  circumstances,  so 
as  to  have  only  a  certain  number  ready  for  dessert  at  one  time,  thus 
keeping  up  a  succession  from  the  time  they  are  gathered  till  the 
succeeding  year's  fruit  come  in.     For  this  purpose,  the  fruit  room 
should  have  the  temperature  uniform  and  equal ;  for  frequent  change 
of  temperature  absorbs  the  fluids,  and  fermentation  soon  follows. 
The  temperature  should  be  from  46  to  48  deg.  Fahr.     A  higher 
temperature  would  accelerate  the  process  of  ripening  too  much,  and 
a  lower  would  retard  it.     If  fruit  is  pfaced  in  a  room  or  cellar  where 
the  temperature  is  very  low — say  an  ice-house — it  will  keep  ft  long 
time,  if  not  destroyed  by  moisture;  but,  before  it  is  wanted  for 
dessert,  it  should  be  exposed  for  some  time  in  a  higher  temperature 
to  attam  complete  maturity.     Light  is  found  unfiivorable  to  the 
keeping  of  fruit,  and  therefore,  it  should  bo  excluded.     The  atmos- 
phere   should  be  kept 
rather  dry  than  humid, 
and  the  fruit  should  be 
placed  separately,  so  aa 
not  to  touch  one  another. 
We   would   select  a 
northern  aspect,  and  dry 
place,  sheltered  if  pos- 
sible, by  high  evergreen 
trees,  fer   the   purpose 
of   building    the     fruit 
room ;  the  quantity  of 
fruit  to   be    preserved 
must  determine  ite  di- 
,    mensioD.     The  annexed 
F^.M.  CioumJriiinoiBFruJiKooiii.  plan  is  liftecn  feet  long 

by  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
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nine  feet  high  (inude  measure).    In  a  room  of  thb  size,  S,000  fruit 
can  bo  conveniently  preserved.     It  is  surfounded  by  two  walls  (jig. 
24,  a  and  6).     A  body  of  air  b  interposed  between  tte  two  walls, 
at  r,  and  which  serves  to  keep  the  interior  from  exterior  atmospheric 
influence.    Ibe  walls  are  oue  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  are  built 
of  wood,  day,  and  straw,  which  on  account  of  being  bad  conductors, 
are  preferable  to  common  masonry.     The  ground  (orfloor),  both 
in  the  int«r{or,  and  at  c,  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
walls.    The  entrance  door  is  at  the  north  side.    In  the  exterior  wall  is  a 
double  door,  d,  one  to  open  at  the  outside,  and  the  other  in  tbe  in- 
side.    The  door  e,  which  is  a  single  one,  opens  direct  into  the  fruit 
room,  and  in  severe  weather,  it  is  filled  up  with  straw.   Four  wooden 
shutters,  /,  two  in  the  interior,  and  two  at  the  exterior  wall,  are 
placed  four  feet  off  the  ground,  and  level,  for  the  purpos^of  clean- 
ing and  ailing  the  fruit  room,  before  fruit  is  put  into  it.     The  ceil- 
ing is  composed  of  a  layer  of  moss,  maintaiiied  and  covered  with 
.   laths ;  tbe  outside  is  thatched,  projecdng  beyond  the  exterior  walL 
In  the  interior,  benches,  or  shelves,  {Jig. 
25,)  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  ceilings, 
are  placed  afoot  above  one  another.  To 
&cilitate  the  inspection  of  the  fruit,  tbe 
shelves  above  four  feet  from  the  ground 
ore  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  a,  in 
tfis  form  of  a  stage;  the  lower  ones  are 
fixed  horizontally,  b.     To  ensure   the 
drculation  of  air  between  the  shelves, 
they  are  divided  in  five  parts,  and  a 
space  of  an  inch  left  between  each  of 
rig.  M.  seciim  lowing  ihs  unnge.  them ;  thosc  in  fiDnt,  c,  are  provided  with 
mcDi  of  vei.  aledgeboard.  The  centre  of  the  fruit  room 

is  reserved  for  a  table  (  fig.  24),  of  about  mx  feet  long  by  three  feet 
brc^,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  fruit  previously  to  bemg  ar- 
ranged upon  the  shelves.  Such,  then,  is  the  mode  of  constructing  a 
fruit  room,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  table 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  dessert  fruit  every  day  throughout  the 
year.  "When  the  fI^lit  is  brought  into  the  fruit  room,  they  are  at 
first  placed  upon  the  central  table,  which  is  provided  with  a  quantity 
of  diy  moss  or  cotton ;  and  afler  having  been  sorted,  all  the  bruised 
ones  are  removed ;  the  sound  ontea  are  left  for  three  or  four  days, 
to  throw  off  the  superabundant  moisture ;  when  this  has  been  effected, 
the  shelves  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  perfectly  dry  moss  or 
cotton.  The  fruit  are  wiped  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  placed  one 
by  one  upon  the  shelves,  not  touching  one  another.  Grapes  con, 
also,  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time  in  this  place,  having  been 
gathered  as  described  above,  and  taken  to  the  fruit  room.  Every 
branch  is  exammed,  and  tbe  injured  berries  cut  out  carefully  with  a 
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Movable  frame  for  sni- 
pending  the  Grapes. 


irapea. 


pair  of  sdssors,  and 
fixed  the  reverse  way 
to  a  metalic  hook,  of 
the  fonn  of  an  S,  {fig. 
26.)  Attached  thus, 
they  are  less  likely  to 
rot,  because  the  ber- 
ries are  placed  in  a 
freer  position,  and  do 
not  touch  each  other. 
They  are  hooked  to 
one  or  two  hoops,  as 
F8g.26.  Method  of  SOS-  shown  at  fi>g.  27,  and 

suspended  with  a  cord 

cord  to  the  ceiling,  and  made  movable  with  two 
pulleys.  Having  thus  all  the  fruit  disposed  in  the  fruit  room,  the 
doors  and  shutters  are  opened  during  eight  or  ten  days,  to  deprive 
the  fruit  of  the  superabundant  moisture ;  and  after  this  has  been 
done,  a  fine  dry  day  is  chosen  to  close  the  fruit  room  hermetically. 
The  doors  are  no  more  opened,  except  for  the  work  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  interior.  Until  now,  no  other  mode  was  known  of  dry- 
ing-up  superabundant  moisture  in  fruit  rooms  during  winter,  except 
by  permitting  a  greater  or  less  current  of  air  to  pass  through  tne 
apartment.  The  inconveniences  this  plan  presents  are  obvious ;  the 
interior  temperature  will  change  according  to  the  exterior;  and,  bad 
as  this  plan  is,  if  the  thermometer  stands  under  freezing  point,  no 
use  can  be  made  of  it  at  all ;  hence,  the  fruit  must  be  abandoned  to 
chance,  and  disappointment  will  soon  follow.  In  this  case  we  recom- 
mend the  use  of  chlorine  of  calcium.  This  substance  has  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  about  double  its  own  weight  of  moisture,  when  it 
becomes  liquid  afler  being  exposed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  a 
humid  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  moisture  emitted  by  the  fruit. 
It  is  thus  suited  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  the  best  condition. 

To  use  chlorine  of  calcium,  a  wooden 
box  is  made  {fig.  28,  a,)  one  foot  and  a 
half  square  by  three  inches  deep,  and 
placed  upon'  a  table  5,  which  is  at  the 
side,  f ,  an  inch  lower  than  on  the  other. 
The  chlorine  of  calcium,  after  having 
absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture, 
becomes  liquefied,  and  runs  into  the 
earthenware  vase,  d^  placed  underneath 
for  the  purpose.  Should  the  chlorine 
become  dissolved  before  the  total  con- 
sumption  of  thermits,  the  dose  must  be 
renew^ ;  in  which  case,  the  liquid  in  the  vase,  if  put  in  a  pan,  and 
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placed  above  the  fire,  becomes  again  chlorine  of  calcium,  and  as  good 
for  use  as  before. 

IVuit  in  Cellars. — "A  great  deal  of  winter  firuit  suffers  early  decay, 
in  consequence  of  a  deficiencyof  ventilation,  especially  during  autumn, 
and  after  the  fruit  is  deposited.  Another  cause  of  detay,  is  the  im- 
proper location  of  the  shelves  or  bins,  which  are  placed  against  or 
around  the  walls.  By  this  inconvenient  arrangement,  the  assorting  of 
decayed  specimens  must  be  done  all  from  one  side,  and  the  shelves 
must  hence  be  very  narrow,  or  the  operator  must  stretch  himself  in  a 
most  irksome  horizontal  position.  The  circulation  of  the  air  is,  at 
the*  same  time,  greatly  impeded  by  the  want  of  space  next  the  walls. 
To  avoid  these  evils,  the  shelves  should  be  in  the  centre,  with  a  pas- 
sage all  round.  This  allows  circulation  of  air ;  and  the  shelves  may 
be  twice  the  width,  with  the  same  conveniences  in  assorting  or 
picking.  If  suspended  from  the  joists  above,  on  stiff  bars,  rats  can- 
not reach  them.  It  is  said,  that  the  Germans  are  very  successful  in 
the  ventilation  of  their  cellars,  by  a  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal chimney,  the  heated  air*  in  which  necessarily  maintains  a  cur- 
rent, which  sweeps  out  the  noxious  and  stagnant  gases  from  the 
vegetable  and  other  contents." 


THE   ALMOND. 

Amyffdalus  communis — Dec.  Rosacea  of  Botanists.         # 

Thb  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa ;  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia ;  and,  of  Russia.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  same  genus 
with  the  peach  and  nectarine,  and  many  botanists  regard  it  as  the 
parent  of  both.  The  fruit  of  almond,  peach,  and  nectarine,  it  is 
said,  have  been  found  growing  naturally  upon  the  same  branch. 
How  true  this  may  have  been,  when  so  recorded,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know,  that  nature  produces  no  such  variations  in  the 
present  age.  The  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  nectarine, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  more  glossy  leaves,  and  the  pecul- 
iar color  and  hardness  of  the  wood.  The  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  peach,  but  are  larger  than  most  varieties,  and  produced  in 
greater  profusion.  It  is  a  fruit  which  has  been  too  much  neglected, 
and  especially  in  our  south-western  States,  where  it  should  be  grown 
in  such  quantities,  as  to  entirely  exclude  importation  from  Europe. 

Propagation.  Easily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be  placed  in 
sand,  kept  moist  during  winter,  cracked  in  spring,  and  sown  in  drills 
three  feef  wide,  and  one  pit  every  eight  inches  in  the  drill,  covered 
two  inches  deep.  Varieties  are  continued  by  budding  on  the  wild 
plum  (which  is  best)  the  peach  and  almond.  In  light  soils,  the 
peach  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  but  for  strong,  rich  soils,  the 
plum  is  best. 

Soil,  Hardihood^  and  CulHvaHon.  The  soil  should  be  well 
drained ;  but  in  our  clear,  sunny  clime,  a  warm,  sandy  soil  is  not 
essential.  The  long,  hard  shell  variety  is  hardy,  and  productive 
in  the  middle,  and  portions  of  the  northern  States ;  while  South,  the 
soil  shell,  or  ladies'  almond,  is  grown  without  difficulty.  The 
cultivation  needed  is  same  as  that  of  the  peach. 

Uses,  The  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond  is  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  used  in  confectionery,  cookery,  and  perfumery.  Bitter 
almonds  are  used  in  medicine,  furnishing  somewhat  of  the  prussic 
acid  of  the  shops. 
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VARIETIES. 
CLASS  L     VarieUei  toorthy  cultivation, 

LoKQ  HiJEtD  Shell. 

Long  Eburd  Shell  Almond,     |     Amandier  a  gros  fniit,     |    /mindifr  a  grog  fruit  doioL 

FUnoern^  Ifti^e,  pale  rose  color,  opening  before  the  leaves ;  nUmit^ 
about  as  large  as  the  soft  shell,  but  the  kernel  larger  and  plumper ; 
Tery  hardy ;  ripens  about  last  September. 

Languedoo. 

Great-froited  sweet,     |     Great  SoA  Shell,     |     Large  Pttrtlaiij 

The  trees  are  hardy,  but  its  fruiting  qualities  we  do  not  know 
It  is  said  to  be  very  large  and  sweet. 

Soft  Shell  Sweet. 


SoA  Shell  Sweet  Abnond,  I  Ladie8>  Thin  Shell, 

Dooz  a  coqne  tendre,  I  Sultah  a  coqae  tendre, 

Amandier  a  coqne  tendre,  I  Amandier  dee  Dames, 

Oa  Amande  Princeese. 


This  is  the  variety  common  in  the  shops  of  the  confectioners,  wtih 
a  shell  so  thii;!  as  to  be  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers ;  and 
the  kernel  of  which  is  so  generally  esteemed  at  the  dessert.  The 
flowers  open  at  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  are  deeply  tinged 
with  red.  Fruity  oval,  compressed ;  nut^  oval-pointed,  one-sided, 
tender  shell ;  kernel,  sweet ;  ripens  in  August,  or  in  July  at  the 
South,  where  it  is  only  adapted. 

CLASS  III.     Varieties  unvfortky  Cultare, 

COMMOK  .^LMOND. 
Gbmmon  Sweet,     )     Amandier  a  petit  Fruit,     |     Amende  Gommtme. 

i  variety  usually  found  in  nurseries,  inferior  to  the  Long  Hard  Shell 

Sultana  Sweet  Almond. 

Amande  Sultane,     |     Sultan. 

A  tender-shelled  variety,  inferior  to  the  Soft  SheU«sd  Sweet. 

Pistachia  Sweet. 

Amande  Pistache. 

Small,  pointed,  inferior  fruit. 

Peach  Almoio). 

Pecher,  |     Amandier  Pecher. 

A  cross  between  the  Peach  and  Almond.    Nearly  sweefr— often  bitter. 

Bitter  Almond. 
Differing  from  the  common  Almond  in  its  bitter  kernel 


THE   APKIOOT. 

Armeniaca  vulgaris — Deo.  Eosaea  of  Botanists. 

Thx  common  apncot  is  a  fruit  tree  in  occasional,  but  not  general 
cultivation.  It  is  of  olden  date,  having  been  mentioned  by  Colu- 
mella, and,  afterward,  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  The  latter  describes 
it  as  kno¥ni  in  Italy  under  the  name  prcscocvi ;  while  the  former 
mentions,  that  it  was  introduced  into  that  country  about  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  Christian  era.  Thunberg  describes  it  as  abound- 
ing in  Japan,  and  attaining  the  size  of  a  large  spreading  tree.  '*  The 
Chinese,"  says  Grossier,  "  have  many  varieties,  which  tlfey  cultivate 
both  for  ornament  and  use."  The  barren  mountains  west  of  Pekin, 
are  described  by  the  same  author,  as  being  covered  with  these  trees. 
And  Professor  Pallas  states  it  to  be  "a  native  of  almost  the  whole 
range  of  the  Caucasus."  It  is,  also,  stated  to  be  from  Armenia  and 
Arabia,  and  its  name,  derived  from  the  Arabic^  berkocke,  whence  the 
Tuscan,  hacoche  or  albicocco,  and  the  English,  apricock,  and,  finally, 
apricot,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Coxe,  in  his  work,  pub- 
lished in  1817,  says  of  the  apricot,  "  This  fruit  is  extremely  tender, 
in  our  severe  winters  in  exposed  or  open  situations,  unprotected  by 
a  wall."  And  similar  statements  have  been  made  by  writers,  from 
time  to  time,  until,  on  account  of  this  erroneous  impression,  of  late 
years,  its  cultivation  has  been  too  much  neglected.  It  is  not  more 
tender  as  a  tree  than  our  sweet  cherries ;  and,  contrary  to  general 
statements,  they  do  not  req^uire  sheltered  southern  positions ;  for  in 
climates  like  ours,  such  situations  are  the  most  objectionable,  tend- 
ing suddenly  to  excite  or  check  the  circulation  of  sap,  expanding  and 
breaking  the  tissue  of  liber,  oflen  destroy  iug  the  tree  in  an  hour, 
during  the  months  of  February  or  March,  although  not,  perhaps, 
apparent,  until  the  flow  of  sap  commences  returning  toward  the  root, 
in  June  or  July  following.  Northern  or  eastern  exposures  are  best, 
but,  in  southern  or  western  positions,  shielding  the  bodies  and  lower 
limbs  with  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  whitewash,  will  oflen  act  as  a 
preventive.  The  trees  should  be  shortcned-in  "  freely,  as  with  the 
peach;  and  standards  should  always  be  grown  more  in  manner  of 
round-headed  dwarfs,  than  otherwise ;  for  if  so  grown,  injury  to  the 
fruit  from  late  spring  frosts,  caij  oflen  be  prevented,  by  covering 
them  with  a  doth. 

Pfiqpaff€ttion.     The  apricot  is  generally  propagated  by  budding 
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on  the  plum.  The  small,  yellow  wild  plum  of  our  Western  States 
makes  one  of  the  best  slocks  for  it.  Some  use  the  peach,  which 
answers  very  well  on  light,  sandy  soils,  but  generally  gives  too 
much  tendency  to  wood  growth  rather  than  producing  fiiiit.  The 
seeds  grow  readily,  and  pits  from  isolated  trees  often  produce  very 
good  sorts ;  few,  however,  ever  get  into  notice,  from  not  surpassing 
the  parent  in'  size,  although  often  j)roving  more  hardy  and  produc- 
tive. Budding  into  the  limbs  of  a  standard  peach,  or  plum-tree,  has 
been  thought  to  add  hardihood  to  the  apricot. 

Soil  and  Diseases.  Deep,  strong,  loamy,  but  not  wet  soils,  are 
best  adapted  to  successful  fruiting  the  apricot ;  although  they  are 
often  grown  readily  and  beautifiilly  on  light  sand.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  req.iires  mulching  or  free  watering,  otherwise  the 
tree  ripens  its  wood  Si^d  drops  its  fruit  before  fully  matured. 

The  diseases  belonguig  to  the  apricot  as  a  tree  are  only  the  result 
of  exposure,  as  stated  previously ;  but  the  fruit  is  a  favorite  of  the 
curculio,  and  frequently  destroyed  ere  half  grown.  Trees  trained 
against  buildings  and  near  walks  are  oflen  exempt  from  attacks  of 
this  insect. 

Uses.  "  A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert  fruit,  only  inferior 
to  the  peach,  ripening  about  midsummer,  after  cherries  and  before 
plums,  at  a  season  when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable.  For  preserving 
in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies  or  pastries,  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and, 
where  it  is  abundant,  an  admirable  liquor  is  made  from  the  fruit ; 
it  is  also  dried  for  winter  use."  It  is  also  used,  when  partially  grown, 
in  the  preparation  of  tarts. 

VARIETIES. 

CLASS  I.     Worthy  General  Cultivation, 

Breda. 

Amand«  Aveline,     I     Ananas, 
DoHoHande,  I     Pereiquei 

Haaselnuasmandel. 

This  old  variety  withstands  severe  frosts  in  spring,  is  hardy  as  a 
tree,  a  good  grower,  productive  although  small,  and  hangs  well,  even 
after  ripe.  Fruit,  small,  roundish,  often  approaching  four-sided; 
suture,  well  marked  ;  skin,  orange,  becoming  rich  brownish  orange 
in  the  sun;  Jlesh,  deep  orange,  parting  freely  from  the  stone, 
juicy,  rich,  and  high-flavored  ;  stone,  small,  roundish,  compressed  ; 
kemely  sweet     Season,  first  of  August. 
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Early  Gtoldxn. 

Ooboii'  Early  Golden ,     |     Dnboia'  Early  Gohkn  Apricot. 

Raised  by  Charles  Dubois,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.  Tree,  thrifty 
ret  close  wood,  hard^,  productive,  and  said  to  bear  considerable  d 
late  frosts  without  injury  to  the  blossom. 

jPVtttf,  small,  one  and  a  quarter  inch  diameter,  roundish  oval, 
narrow  suture ;  skin^  smooth,  pale  orange ;  Jlesh,  orange,  moder- 
ately juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  high  flavor ;  separates  from  the  stone ; 
kernel^  sweet.  *  Season,  10th  to  15th  July.  Very  valuable  as  a 
market  variety. 

Large  Earlt. 

Gro0  Precoce,     I     De  St.  Jean  Roag(e, 
De  St.  Jean,       J     Groe  D'Alexandne, 
Groe  Ireche. 

Tins  proves  to  be  the  fitaest  large  early  apricot  known,  and  an 
abundant  bearer :  fbliage,  large,  leaves,  tapering  toward  the  foot- 
stalks, with  little  ear-like  appendages  in  place  of  glands. 

Fruit,  medium  size,  oblong  compressed ;  suture^  deep ;  shin , 
downy,  pale  orange  in  the  shade ;  fine  bright  orange  with  a  few 
ruddy  spots  in  the  sun ;  Jlesh^  pale  orange,  rich,  juicy,  separates 
freely  from  the  stone ;  stone,  brown,  much  flattened,  oval,  perfora- 
ted along  the  back  from  base  to  apex;  kernel^  bitter.  Season^ 
10th  to  15th  July. 

MOORPARK. 


Anson's, 
Donmore) 

Bodlow's  Moorpark, 
Oldaker's  Moorpark, 
De  Nancy, 
Anson's  Lnperial, 
Peche," 
Peche  Gros, 


Temple's, 
Dnnmore's  Breda, 
Hunt's  Moorpark, 
Walton  Moorpark, 
Peach, 
Royal  Peach, 
Afairicot  Peche, 
WuTiembarg. 


Tliis  variety  has  its  name  from  Moorpark,  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  began  gardening  in  England  about  1672,  and  previous 
to  bis  decease,  in  1698,  this  variety  was  cultivated.  Moderate  bearer. 
Fruity  l^gC)  roundish,  about  two  and  a  quarter  inches  diameter 
each  way,  larger  on  one  side  of  the  suture  than  the  other ;  skiuy 
orange  in  the  shade,  but  deep  orange  or  brownish  red  in  the  sun, 
marked  with  numerous  carmine  specks  and  dots ;  fleshy  firm,  bright 
orange,  parting  free  from  the  stone,  quite  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  lus* 
clous  flavor ;  sUme^  uneven,  peculiarly  perforated  along  the  back 
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where  a  pin  may  be  pushed  through  nearly  from  one  end  to  the 
other ;  kernel^  bitter.     Season^  early  in  August. 

We  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  the  Moor- 
park  and  Peach  apricot,  and  have  therefore  made  the  Peach  a  syno- 
nym of  Moorparlu 

CLASS  n.    Adapted  to  certain  Localities  ;  or,  Oardene  of  Amateurs, 

New  and  untested, 

BURLINOTON. 

This  variety  originated  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  from  a  seed  of  the  Peach 
Apricot  planted  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Woolman  in  1838.  Native  soil,  poor 
gravel  Tree,  vigorous,  young  wood  reddish.  Fruity  medium  size,  oblong, 
somewhat  compressed  at  sides,  with  distinct  suture ;  skin,  golden  yellow, 
with  red  spots,  and  a  ruddy  cheek  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellowuh,  juicy,  fine 
flavor ;  stone,  rough,  perforated.    Season,  last  of  July. 

Brown's  Earlt. 

Origin  ChelseiL  Mass.  Fruit,  large,  short  oval,  yellow,  bright  red  cheek; 
flesh,  yellow,  melting,  rich,  juicy,  luscious  flavor.  Season,  middle  to  last 
July. 

Hemskirks. 

A  foreign  variety,  ripening  at  same  time  as  the  Peach  Apricot.  Tree 
very  short  jointed  wood.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish,  compressed ; 
skin,  orange,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek ;  flesh,  bright  clear  orange,  tender, 
juicy,  rich  flavor ;  stone,  small ;  kernel,  partially  bitter.  Season,  l^t  of  July. 

Kaisha. 

From  Syria,  new,  and  but  recently  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  describes  it  as  "  roundish, 
semi-transparent,  skin  slightly  downy,  pale  citron  color  in  shade,  tinged, 
and  marked  with  red  in  sun.  Fle^  tender,  juicy,  citron  color,  sugary 
and  delicious,  parting  fireely  from  the  stone,  which  is  small  roundish,  with 
a  sweet  kernel" 

Largs  Red. 

Under  this  name  we  received  a  tree  three  years  since,  but  it  has  not 
yet  fruited  Mr.  Downing,  in  the  Horticulturist,  speaks  of  it  as  large^ 
round,  dark  orange  red,  sweet,  and  juicy. 

MUBOH. 

Mudi  KtiBch,     I     D' Alezudrte, 
GrosMiisch. 

This  varielj  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Musoh,  on  (he  frontiera 
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of  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  Moorpark  is  oflen  sent  out  for  this  ranety;  and 
lo,  receiving  it  from  three  different  sourceSy  we  for  a  long  time  supposed 
them  identical  The  true  variety  is  not  of  quite  as  strong  growth  as 
Moorpark,  wood  being  very  short  jointed.  Fruit  medium,  joundiah, 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter ;  skin,  rich  yellow,  with  orange  red 
spots  and  marblings  on  the  sunny  side :  flesh,  yellow,  tender,  melting, 
Bweet;  kernel,  sweet.    Season,  last  of  July. 

Newhall's  Earlt. 

Origin,  Lynn,  Mass.  Fruit,  medium,  short,  oval,  bright  orange,  deep 
red  cheek,  tender,  juicv,  rich  deficious  flavor  ;vdingstone;  season,  last  July, 
early  in  August    (Cole.) 

Roman. 

AbrJcot  Cbmnran,     I     Groese  Gennine, 
Genniiie,  |     Transparent. 

A  Strong  grower,  hardy  tree,  suited  to  cold  unfavorable  situations;  good 
bearer;  poor  flavor.  Fruity  medium,  oblong,  compressed,  pale  yellow, 
dotted  with  a  few  red  spots;  flesh,  dull  yellow,  sofb^  dry;  stone,  oblong; 
kernel,  bitter;  season,  first  August 

^       BOTAL. 

Abricot  Boyale. 

A  French  variety,  with  large  leaves,  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth. 
Fruity  above  medium,  roundish  oval,  slightly  compressed,  dull  yellow,  with 
a  little  ted ;  flesh,  pale  i>range,  Arm  and  juicy;  last  of  July. 

Shipley's. 

Shiptey's  Larg®,     1     Blenheim. 

From  England,  a  good  grower,  and  productive.  Fruity  large,  oval^ 
orange  yellow,  juicy,  sweet;  kernel,  bitter;  season,  last  July. 

Shaxbb  Para.  « 

A  variety  not  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  introduced  We  have  only  seen 
it  noticed  m  the  journal  of  the  London  Hort  Society.  Its  name,  meaning 
"bit  of  sugar,"  is  the  only  description  given. 

TUBKET. 
Large  Turkey,     |     De  Kaaoy. 

Fruity  medium,  round,  deep  yellow  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish 
orange  m  the  sun ;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  firm,  juicy;  kernel,  sweet;  seasoi, 
midme  August 

The  Blotched  Leaved  Turkey,  or  Gold  Blotched,  is  a  sub-variety,  in  all 
respects  resembling  the  common  Turkey,  except  having  most  of  the  leaves 
more  or  less  blotched  with  yellow. 
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CLASS  IIL     Varieties  unworthy  farther  Cfulture. 

Albxrgb. 

^  Albergier. 

Fndfc,  small,  roundlflh,  yellow,  fleah,  firm,  yinons.    Middle  of  Aagnst. 

Brussels. 

Fniit,  medianii  oval,  compreeaed,  pole  yellow,  with  dark  brown  specks ; 
flesh,  yellow,  firm,  brisk  flavor.    Middle  of  Aagosi  Kernel,  bitter. 

Blaok. 

Purple,  I     Koir, 

An^oumoM,      |     Violet, 
Dii  Pape. 

Froit,  small,  resembling  a'plnm,  round,  reddish  Tiolet,  or  purple;  flesh,  tender, 
joicy,  adhering  to  the  stone,  astringent :  kernel,  sweet  Angusi  George 
Hoadley,  Esq.,  informs  ns  that  thisi  variety  has  been  brought  from  (jermany 
under  name  of  *'  Hamburgh  Apricot,"  probably  from  Booth's  nursery,  near 
Hamburgh. 


Oranob. 
>,  J    P 

ralPeraif 


Early  Orange,     I     Royal  Qtargef 
Royal  Orange,    J     Persian, 
Royal  rersian. 


Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  orange  color,  with  a  ruddy  tint  in  the  sun ;  flesbi 
dark  orange,  diy,  insipid^  kernel,  sweet.    Middle  July. 


Early  Maacnline,      I     Abricot  Preeoce, 
Brown  Uascnline^^^  |     Abricotier  Hatif, 
Aoriootier. 

Fruit,  small,  round,  yellow,  spotted  with  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side ;  fleshy 
yellow,  poor  flavor ;  kernel,  bitter.    Season,  middle  July. 

•  WmxB  MAScuLnoE. 

White  Apricot,     I     Abricotier  Blanc, 
Alnicot  Blanc,  Early  White  Mascoline, 

White  Algiers. 

Diflfering  from  the  above  only  in  its  color,  and  ripening  a  few  days  later. 


THE    APPLE. 

Pyrtu  MaJuSy  L. — Bowieea  of  Botanists. 

Of  all  finits  natural  to  temperate  climates  the  apple  has  ever 
bad  preference.  The  "  crafte  of  graftynge,  alterynge,  and  plantynge  of 
fruits,"  was  written  on  bj  a  British  writer  in  1502,  but  it  had  then 
long  received  the  attention  of  '*  wise  men  of  the  East,"  and  had 
arrived  to  all  the  perfection  of  the  present  day  ;  the  art  of  producing 
and  propagating  varieties,  probably,  being  then  as  well  understood 
as  now,  except  however,  as  compared  to  the  population,  by  a  less 
number  of  persons.  A  native,  in  its  wild  state,  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe,  it  is  generally  understood,  that,  from  the  variety  pjfrus 
fnalui  of  Lindley,  our  cultivated  sorts  have  originated.  Twenty- 
two  varieties  are  the  number  first  mentioned  and  named  by  Roman 
writers ;  tlAse  have  increased,  until  now  probably  2000  would  not* 
include  the  whole  number  named  and  partially  or  wholly  de 
scribed. 

To  the  labors  of  Thompson,  Downing,  Thomas  and  others,  as 
well  as  of  local  and  national  Pomolc^ical  Societies,  we  owe  much 
in  aid  toward  winnowing  from  this  immense  number,  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff;  and  yet  such  is  the  extent  of  our  country,  and  the 
habit  of  all  our  pioneer  settlers  to  sow  seeds  of  the  best  apples, 
that  we  are  yearly  in  the  production  of  vast  numbers  of  new  seed- 
lings, adapted  mainly  only  to  their  own  locality,  but  occasionally  of 
8u^  excellence  as  to  warrant  their  general  introduction.  It  is 
owing  to  this,  that,  notwithstanding  pomological  writers  are  daily 
condemning,  our  list  of  esteemed  varieties  is  constantly  swelling,  to 
the  almost  utter  confounding  of  the  seeker  after  a  knowledge  rela- 
tive to  "  what  varieties  to  plant.*' 

Orcharding  in  its  profits  pecuniary,  as  relating  to  the  apple,  has 
become  well  understood,  and  no  one,  who  has  land  in  any  way 
suited  now  hesitates  to  plant.  We  have  no  certain  data,  but  think 
we  do  not  overstate  when  we  say,  that,  besides  large  quantities  im- 
ported from  Eastern  States,  there  are  propagated  and  planted  annually 
over  6,000,000  trees  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Western  country  is  already  pro- 
ducing by  millions  of  bushels,  and  her  "  orchards,"  so  to  speak,  are 
not  yet  planted;  Such  *is  the  value  placed  on  fruit,  such  the  rapid 
Increase  of  people  in  cities,  that  no  one  should  be  at  all  deterred 
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from  continued  planting ;  for,  Mre  have  not  only  the  wants  of  in- 
creased population  of  our  own  land  to  supply,  but  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Already  our  fruits  are  sent  to  Ikigland  and  other  distant 
shores,  and  eagerly  sought  for  and  purchased  at  what  would  here 
be  termed  high  prices.  Although  the  Newtown  pippin  as  sent  from 
the  Pell  orchard  on  the  Hudson  -Riyer,  has  done  much  toward 
establishing  our  reputation  abroad,  we  anticipate  an  advance  in  good- 
favor,  when  the  same  variety  grown  on  our  Southern  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  soils,  shall  be  shown ;  for  certainly  they  are,  like 
all  our  Western  growths,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  East, 
far  superior  in  size. 

The  duration  of  the  apple  when  worked  and  grown  on  a  healthy 
seedling  stock,  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  celebrity  in  horticul- 
ture, at  200  years  ;  yet  trees  are  recorded  as  being  over  1000  years 
old,  and  in  annual  healthy  fruiting  condition.  So  also  Mr.  Knight 
regarded  "  many  varieties"  as  in  his  time  "  already  on  the  decline," 
which  Coxe,  in  his  "  View  of  Fruit  Trees"  published  in  1817,  says 
"  grow  and  appear  more  healthy  than  any  variety  in  the  orchard." 
Trees  of  over  200  years  are  known,  in  this  country,  to  be  healthy 
and  yearly  producing  their  abimdance  of  fine  fair  fruit. 

The  puberty  or  fruit  bearing  age  of  the  apple  tree  varies  accord 
ing  to  variety,  climate,  and  cultivation.  In  the  rich  deep  soils,  and 
under  the  clear  sun  of  our  western  states,  most  varieties  come  into 
bearing  at  about  eight  years  from  the  bud ;  or  about  four  or  five 
years  from  planting  out.  We  speak  here  only  of  the  cultivated 
varieties.  Wild  sellings  would  probably  require  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years. 

Propagation — By  seeds.  These  should  be  selected  if  intended  for 
stocks  to  work  varieties  upon,  from  native  seedling  trees  of  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  growth.  The  common  practice  is  to  visit  a  cider 
mill  in  the  months  of  October  or  November  and  take  therefrom  in- 
discriminately such  as  first  come  to  hand ;  but  he  who  desires  to  grow 
fine  healthy  trees  had  much  better  purchase  the  apples  from  such 
trees  as  we  describe,  and,  if  he  choose,  take  them  to  the  press  himself. 
The  seed  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  pumice  or  pulp,  al- 
though much  of  it  will  grow  if  spread  immediately  on  the  land  thinly 
and  plowed  in  lightly ;  but  this  is  a  coarse  unworkmanlike  method. 
To  free  it  from  the  pulp,  take  a  coarse  sieve,  and  afler  it  has  lain  upon 
boards  for  forty-eight  hours,  proceed  to  sift  it ;  the  next  process,  is 
washing  in  tubs,  when  most  of  the  pulp  which  passed  through  the 
sieve  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  may  be  taken  off.  If  the 
ground  is  ready  it  may  now  be  sown,  the  ground  being  made  rich 
in  vegetable,  or  partially  mixed  with  well  rotted  animal  manure, 
trenched  or  plowed  twenty  inches  deep  ;  sow  the  seed  in  drills  of 
about  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  between  each  drill ;  scatter  the 
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seed  60  that  when  it  grows  there  will  be  one  plant  to  every  two 
inches  and  cover  with  about  one  inch  of  earth,  and  one  inch  of  leaf 
mould,  or  tan  bark,  or  sawdust.  Fresh  raw  manure  induces  insects, 
and  consequently  diseased  roots.  If  the  seed  is  intended  for  ship- 
ment or  keeping  over  until  the  spring  planting,  boxes  not  over  six 
inches  deep  should  be  procured  with  holes  made  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  and  then  the  seed  packed  in  shallow  layers  with  sand  or 
moss,  and  placed  in  the  open  air  on  the  north  side  of  some  building 
or  fence. 

By  Grafting,  All  of  the  modes  described  in  previous  pages  arc 
used  in  propagating  the  apple.  Seedling  stocks  of  diameter  at 
crown  of  from  one  quarter  to  three-eighths  inch  are  the  best ;  these 
are  generally  obtained  from  seedlings  of  one  year's  growth  in  our 
rich  western  soils;  they  should  be  dug  up,  have  their  side  roots 
trimmed  to  within  one  inch  of  the  main  root,  and  that  cut  off  to  about 
eight  inches;  the  grafl  should  then  be  inserted,  in  the  whip  or  tongue 
method,  just  at  the  crown  or  union  of  top  and  root.  The  same 
course  may  be  adopted  with  seedlings  in  tiie  ground,  with  excep- 
tion of  shortening  the  roots. 

Grafting  on  small  pieces  of  roots,  may  answer  for  the  growing 
of  some  varieties  in  the  nursery ;  but  very  few,  when  removed,  are 
found  to  have  made  much  but  small  fibrous  roots ;  and  when  planted 
in  the  orchard,  require  staking  for  years,  and  rarely  ever  make  good 
trees.  The  practice  has  been  largely  followed,  but  is  now  condenmed 
by  most  nurserymen,  and  that  of  grafting  only  on  the  whole  of  a  root, 
as  first  mentioned,  advised.  Clefl  grafting  is  generally  pursued  on 
trees  of  large  size  in  the  orchard,  and  may  be  done  in  October  or 
November  often  with  as  good  success  as  in  spring. 

Nurserymen  generally  practise  taking  up  the  seedling  trees  late  in 
autumn,  and  heeling  them  in,  as  it  is  termed,  viz.,  covering  them, 
when  laid  down  at  an  angle  of  45°,  with  earth.  This  is  done  in  the 
cellar  or  root  house,  from  whence  they  are  taken  and  grafted  in 
February  and  Mari:ih,  and  repacked  in  boxes  just  deep  enough  to 
allow  one  inch  of  sand  on  the  bottom ;  and  the  stock  grafted  just 
coming  level  with  the  tops,  sand  is  mixed  intimately  among  them, 
covering  all  qf  root  and  union  of  graft.  They  are  then  set  away  in 
a  cool  place,  but  free  firom  frost,  until  the  day  of  planting. 

By  Budding.  This  course,  from  the  immense  demand  for  trees 
and  the  more  ready  and  extended  propagation  by  means  of  roots, 
has  almost  been  discarded  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  Bud- 
ding is  now  again,  however,  coming  into  favor.  Stocks  for  bud- 
ding should  be  thrifty,  of  about  half  inch  diameter,  and  the  bud, 
inserted  about  four  to  six  inches  above ^the  ground,  and  as  much  on 
the  north  side  of  the  stock  as  possible,     llic  time  when,  is  usually 
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the  month  of  August,  varying  from  early  to  late  in  month,  as  the 
location  is  South  or  North,  and  the  season  early  or  late. 

By  layers  and  cuttings.  This  course  is  only  pursued  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  stocks  of  the  Paradise  apple  on  -which  to  dwarf 
varieties.  Some  growers,  however,  west,  have  reputation  for  increas- 
ing largely,  and  making  fme  saleable  trees  more  rapidly  by  means 
of  layers,  than  otherwise :  we  have  never  seen  them. 

Cutting  of  Scions,  These  may  be  cut  at  any  time  from  the"  fall 
of  the  leaf  in  October,  to  the  swelling  of  the  bud  in  spring — 
always,  however,  taking  care  that  there  is  no  frost  in  the  wood  at  the 
time  of  cutting.  We  consider  the  best  time  late  in  the  fell,  when 
they  may  be  packed  in  moss,  damped,  and  wrapped  in  oil  silk,  laid 
in  a  cool  cellar,  where  they  will  usually  keep  well  until  spring.  The 
wood  of  the  past  season's  growth  is  that  required,  and  best  to  cut,  if 
possible,  from  bearing  trees.  When  the  cuttings  are  not  made  until 
toward  spring,  a  black  and  diseased  appearance  at  the  pith  will  oft 
be  seen  in  those  of  vigorous  growth.  This,  while  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  of  no  moment  on  the  original  tree,  sometimes  is  thought  to  lessen 
the  vitality  and  success  of  the  scion. 

Selection  of  Trees  from  a  Nursery.  Trees  of  thrif^,  not  over 
luxuriant  habit,  five  to  seven  feet  high,  three  years  from  bud  or  gwft, 
with  branches  from  three  feet  up,  well  formed  into  rounded  heads, 
are  worth  double  the  price  of  trees  six  years  old,  ten  and  twelve 
feet  high,  without  a  branch  within  eight  feet  of  the  ground.  It 
should,  however,  always  be  recollected  by  the  purchaser,  that  all 
varieties  have  not  the  same  habit  and  regular  form  of  growth ;  that 
while  a  nursery-nian  can  supply  a  tree  of  the  Baldwin,  straight^  and 
just  to  the  fancy,  he  may  often  find  it  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to 
do  so  with  the  Fall  Wine,  American  Pearmain,  and  many  other 
varieties  at  the  same  age.  All  this  should  be  remembered  by 
the  purchaser,  and  in  his  selection  be  guided  more  by  the  stocky 
pyramidal  form  of  the  stem,  and  the  position  of  branches,  rather 
than  height  of  tree. 

Influence  of  Climate  and  location.  Climate,  as  we  have  said  on  a 
previous  page,  has  no  farther  influence  than  to  enhance  maturity  and 
vigor  as  we  go  South ;  but  location,  in  its  preventing  of  injury  from 
.frosts  or  severe  cold,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  planter.  Too  often  do  we  see  orchards  planted 
out  in  the  rich  level  valley  of  a  farm,  when  the  hills  around  are 
neglected.  Too  often  on  small  farms  is  this  done  also,  to  the  loss 
comparatively  of  the  best  piece  of  plow  land,  when,  had  the  planter 
known  that  trees  planted  on  his  hills  would  have  been  more  hardy, 
and  have  produced  fruit  five  years  to  every  three  when  grown  in  the 
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vallej,  he  would  have,  without  douht,  made  his  orchard  on  his  hOls. 
Hiere  are  some  parts  of  the  West,  and  very  much  at  the  East, 
where  the  hills  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  plow ;  yet  by  planting 
with  trees,  and  digging  around  until  of  twelve  or  more  years  old, 
they  will  make  the  most  profitable  of  orchards. 

On  the  prairies,  a  belt  of  trees  around  the  orchard  is  considered 
of  great  benefit  in  protecting  from  the  sweeping  winds,  sometimes 
destructive  to  fruit  and  tre<v  Here  also  the  selection  of  the  highest 
knolls  and  oak  groves  is  found  best  for  success  in  fruit  growing. 

Influence  of  Stock  and  hardihood.  Recently  there  has  been  much 
speculation  respecting  the  hardihood  as  well  as  bearing  of  budded 
or  grafted  trees,  all  of  which  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  small  pieces  of  roots.  That  budding  will  be  found 
in  the  main  any  better  than  the  grafting  process,  when  performed, 
as  advised,  at  the  crown,  and  on  the  whole  of  a  seedling  root,  we  are 
disposed  to  doubt,  although  many  good  orchardists  now  favor  it. 
The  only  point  we  can  see  in  its  favor  is  the  comparative  hardihood 
of  the  stock  as  compared  with  that  of  the  variety  intended  to  be 
grown :  this  will  in  some  varieties  make  budding  the  preferable 
mode,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  some,  indeed  most,  of  the  strong 
rapid-growing  sorts,  of  northern  or  eastern  origin,  are  somewhat  dis- 
posed to  "  bark  burst"  near  the  ground,  and  to  remedy  this,  budding 
will  be  adopted.  But  again,  all  seedlings  are  not  alike  hardy — al- 
though as  a  whole,  more  so  than  worked  varieties ;  and  undoubtedly 
cultivated  sorts  may  be  found,  which,  if  worked  as  grafts  on  whole 
roots,  and  again  re-worked  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  would  en- 
sure as  mudi  hardihood  as  is  in  the  nature  of  trees ;  yet  this  will 
never  be  practised  to  any  considerable  extent,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
pense in  the  growing  a  tree.  That  the  habit  of  bearing  will  be  in 
creased  or  lessened  by  budding  or  grafting,  as  we  advise,  is  also 
another  feature  at  this  time  in  dispute,  but  we  can  see  nothing  to 
favor  it,  except  the  fact  that  trees  budded  do  produce  better  than 
roots  grafted  on  the  old  common  indiscriminate  practice  of  using 
anything  in  shape  of  a  piece  of  root,  depending  on  the  richness  of 
soil  to  create  from  it  a  tree  for  sale.  For  other  remarks  on  influ- 
ence of  stock,  see  previous  pages. 

TrcMspJaiUing-aTid  dietancee.  Trees  when  taken  from  the  nursery 
should  have  their  roots  immediately  covered  in  the  ground,  on  ar- 
riving at  their  destination.  Often  trees  are  left  out  over  night  on 
wagons,  subject  to  severe  cold  and  frost,  by  which  they  are  not  al- 
ways ruined,  but  frequently  so  far  injured  as  to  check  their  entire 
growth  one  season.  We  do  not  like  the  practice  of  shortening  back 
the  tops  of  apple  trees  where  they  have  been  taken  up  with  care ;  but 
as  usually  dug  it  is  requisite  to  success  that  the  top  be  shortened 
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back  to  correRpond  with  the  diminished  root.  One  reason  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  shortening  in,  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  start  the  top 
of  the  tree  too  thick,  and  we  prefer  with  the  apple  to  thin  out,  rather 
than  increase  the  number  of  branches. 

The  mode  of  how  to  plant  has  been  written  on  a  previous 
page. 

The  distance  apart,  for  an  apple  orchard,  depends  very  much  on 
the  soil  and  the  variety — rich  deep  soils  requiring  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  those  of  shallow  depth,  and  inferior  quality.  And  of 
varieties,  such  as  the  Harvest,  American  Pearmain,  Lady  Ap- 
ple and  other  stocky  or  upright  growing  sorts,  twenty-five  feet 
apart  would  be  sufficient;  while  the  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Sweet 
Bough,  &c.,  ^"^  thnse  of  rapid  broad  growth,  would  need,  on  rich  soil, 
forty  feet. 

Soil  and  Manures.  Of  the  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  designate  any 
one  that  will  suit  all  varieties;  we  therefore,  in  our. text  descriptive 
designate  the  principal  character  of  the  soil  suited  to  each.  "  All 
deciduous  trees  require  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  for  the 
elaboration  of  their  juices  in  the  leaves,  and  are  prosperous,  or 
otherwise,  in  proportion  to  plentiful  or  scanty  supply  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  soil.  Liebig  has  shown  that  the  acids  generated  in 
plants  are  always  in  union  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bases,  and  cannot 
be  produced  without  their  presence.  *  *  *  Now,  the  apple  tree  du- 
ring its  development,  produces  a  great  quantity  of  acid  ;  and  there- 
fore in  a  corresponding  degree,  requires  alkaline,  and  probably, 
earthy  bases  alone,  as  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  existence  of 
fruit." 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  ammonia,  and  also  the  humus  of  decay- 
ing dung,  must  have  some  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tree  in 
such  soils,  and  also  in  the  development  of  the  fruit ;  but  it  is  most 
certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  alone  would  be  perfectly  ineffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  the  fruit  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
alkaline  bases.  The  size,  and  perhaps  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  may  be 
somewhat  affected  by  the  organic  part  of  the  manure,  but  its  very 
existence  depends  upon  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  a  sufficient  quan-  , 
tity  of  those  inorganic  or  mmeral  substances  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  acids." 

"The  analysis  of  the  apple  (fruit)  shows  in  100  lbs.  of  ashes,  de- 
prived of  carbonic  acid,  about  13  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  7  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  38  lbs.  of  potash,  and  25  lbs.  of  soda ;  these  four 
bodies  forming  about  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ash  :"  while  analysis 
of  the  ash  of  the  wood  exhibits  about  16  per  cent,  of  potash,  19  of 
hme,  and  17  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  in  the  ash  of  the  bark 
about  5  per  cent,  of  potash,  50  per  cent  of  lime,  and  3  of  phosphate 
of  limo.    Another  analysis  gives  45  per  cent,  of  lime  in  the  ash  of 
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tiie  wood.  From  these  it  is  apparent  that  on  most  of  our  western 
soils,  application  of  lime  and  potash  will  be  found  requisite  to  the 
production  of  healthy  wood  and  fruit.  Upon  much  of  the  heavily 
timbered  lands  of  the  west,  which  have  been  cut  and  burned,  the 
aahes  from  the  burned  wood  has  furaished  all  the  lime  and  potash 
requisite  to  success  for  a.  certain  length  of  time ;  but,  already,  there 
are  orchards  in  Ohio,  wher^  application  of  lime  and  potash  in  the  form 
of  wood  ashes  or  otherwise,  is  required  in  order  to  retain  health  of 
trees,  and  perfection  in  fruit.  The  western  prairie  soils  require  these 
only ;  of  all  other  ingredients  they  are  naturally  abundantly  sup- 
plied, and  application  of  animal  manure  is  not  needed. 

Cultivation.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  of  a  y oimg  orchard  is  as  req- 
uisite to  success  as  cultivation  of  a  crop  of  corn ;  but  while  the  trees 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  suckers,  insects,  and  the  like,  they 
should  not  1>b  so  stimulated  by  application  of  animal  or  liquid  ma- 
nures as  to  induce  rank  growth.  AH  such  over-supply  of  stimulus 
induces  a  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  constitution,  early  fruitfulness 
and  consequent  early  decay.  We  recall  to  mind  as  we  write,  two 
orchards  planted  about  thirty-five  years  since,  one  of  which  has 
always  been  highly,  even  excitingly,  cultivated,  and  is  now  decay 
ing;  while  the  other  has  been  more  regularly  and  moderately 
grown,  and  is  now  in  a  healthy  fruiting  state.  All  crops  besides 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  clover,  may  be  grown  in  an  orchard.  Pota- 
toes, peas,  and  corn  are  most  advisable. 

Pruning,  The  pruning  of  the  apple,  as  an  orchard  tree,  if  an- 
nually attended,  is  but  a  light  task ;  it  should  consist  mainly  of 
cutting  away  all  branches  that  have  a  tendency  to  cross  or  overlap 
one  another — to  stop  back  side  limbs  that  are  apparently  drawing 
too  rapidly  and  creating  irregular  form,  and  to  cut  out  rank  shoots. 
This  is  the  main  of  orchard  pruning,  after  the  heads  are  once  formed, 
as  they  should  be  at  planting,  or  the  first  year  thereafter,  by  cutting 
to  a  regular  rounded  form.  Some  varieties  produce  their  fruit  upon 
short  spurs  on  the  limbs ;  others  on  the  extreme  ends  of  slender 
shoots  of  previous  year's  growth,  and  nmst  be  pruned  with  refer- 
ence thereto ;  others,  again,  naturally  grow  upright  and  thick,  these 
require  thinning  out ;  while  others,  are  of  straggflng  rampant  habit, 
requiring  only  the  checking  of  branches  at  ends  to  maintain  an  even- 
ly balanced  tree ;  these  qualities  will  be  found  partially  noted  in  our 
descriptions  of  varieties.  For  the  art  of  pruning,  to  create  particu- 
lar forms  for  the  garden,  and  of  dwarf  trees,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
a  previous  chapter. 

Insects  and  diseases.    Of  msects  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  western 
cultivators  liave,  until  withm  a  few  years,  been  comparatively  ex- 
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empt ;  they  are  now,  however,  through  the  great  amount  <Jf  importa- 
tions of  trees  from  the  Eastern  States,  becoming  numerous  and 
troublesome. 

TheBcyrer^  {Saperda  bivittata),  is  yet  little  known  ;  a  few  instances 
only  of  its  appearance  West  have  been  noticed.  It  is  an  insect  that 
should  b?.  watched  and  checked  on  its  first  appearance.  It  is  de- 
structive, not  only  to  the  apple,  but  the  quince,  thorn,  mountain  ash, 
suffer  equally.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  brown  and  white  striped 
beetle,  about  half  an  inch  long,  which,  flying  at  night,  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  month  of  June  by  building  bonfires  in  the  orchard. 
In  its  larvae  state,  in  which  it  does  its  work  of  destruction,  it  is  a 
fleshy  white  grub,  which  enters  the  tree  at  the  collar,  just  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  girdling  or  perforating  the  wood  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  often  to  cause  death  before  its  attack  is  noticed,  except  by 
the  careful  observing  orchardist ;  the  small  round  holes  from  which 
dust  is  ejected  indicate  its  presence.  Some  cut  out  the  worm  with 
a  knife,  others  use  a  barbed  wire,  which  is  either  thrust  into  the  hole 
and  destroys  the  worm,  or  on  withdrawing  brings  it  out.  Downing 
advises  as  a  preventive,  washing  the  bodies  of  trees  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture :  "  one  pint  of  sulphur,  one  gallon  soft  soap,  and  suffi- 
cient tobacco  water  to  reduce  to  the  consistence  of  paint." 

The  Caterpillar,  (  Clidocampa  Americana,)  or  common  orchard 
Caterpillar,  has  been  long  known  as  destructive  of  the  foliage  of 
orchards.  This,  says  Thomas,  is  hatched  in  spring  as  soon  as  the 
leaf  buds  begin  to  open.  At  this  time,  it  is  not  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
long,  nor  so  large  as  a  cambric  needle,  but  it  continues  to  increase 
constantly  in  size  for  several  weeks,  until  two  inches  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  then  spins  a  cocoon,  and  passes 
to  the  pupa  state.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  it  comes  out  a 
yellowish  brown  miller,  lays  its  eggs,  and  dies.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  cylinders  or  rings,  containing  three  to  five  hundred  each, 
encircling  the  smaller  branches,  and  usually  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  extremity.  They  remain  through  winter,  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  vesicular  water-proof  varnish,  and  hatch  in  spring, 
as  just  stated.  Each  collection  of  eggs  makes  a  nest  of  caterpillars/' 

A  mode  for  their  destruction,  is  to  cut  off  the  small  branches 
which  hold  the  eggs,  dming  autumn  or  winter,  and  bum  them.  Those 
that  escape  this  .mode,  may  be  destroyed  in  May  and  June  by 
attaching  a  sponge  or  round  brush  to  a  pole,  and  saturating  the  first 
with  spirits  of  ammoftia,  turn  it  around  among  their  nests.  For 
this  work,  one  hour  in  the  morning  early,  is  worth  four  at  any  other 
time  in  the  day. 

.    Hie  Canker  Worm.    {Anieopteryx  pametarin)    This  insect  we 
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hare  never  seen  West  until  the  present  season.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  apple,  but,  if  anything,  it  prefers  the  elm  to  all  others. 

^^The  xnale  is  a  moth,  with  pale,  ash-colored  wings,  with  a  black 
dot,  a  little  niore  than  an  inch  across.  The  female  is  wingless,  oval, 
dark  ash-colored  above,  and  gray  beneath. 

The,  worm  usually  rises  out  of  the  ground  very  early  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  free  from  frost,  though  a  few  find 
their  way  up  in  the  autumn.  The  females  having  no  wings,  climb 
slowly  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  while  the  winged  males  hover 
about  to  pair  with  them.  Very  soon  after  this,  if  we  examine  the 
trees,  we  shall  see  the  eggs,  of  which  every  female  lays  some  sixty 
or  a  hundred,  glued  over,  closely  arranged  in  rows,  and  placed  in  tbe 
forks  of  branches,  and  among*  the  young  twigs.  About  the  twen- 
tieth of  May,  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  canker  worms,  dusky- 
brown,  or  ash-colored,  with  a  yellow  stripe,  make  their  appearance, 
and  concmience  preying  upon  the  foliage." 

.The  remedies  preventive  of  their  injuries,  are,  a  belt  of  canvass 
saturated,  with  tar  and  train  oil,^and  encircling  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Another  is  a  leaden  trough,  encircling  the  body,  secured  by  wooden 
wedges  between  it  and  tree,  and  filled  with  oil.  Another,  is  spading 
up  the  ground  underneath  all  trees  on  which  they  appear,  in  the  fall, 
and  dressing  liberally  with  lime.  Another,  is  bands  of  straw  and 
cotton  batting  tied  around  the  tree,  and  examined  daily  to  kill  all 
that  have  become  entangled  therein. 

The  Apple  Mothy  {Oarpocapsa  pomonana^)  is  the  insect  which 
disfigures  so  many  of  our  apples  and  pears,  causing  them  to  fall 
prematurely  from  the  tree.  The  moth  has  a  head  and  thorax  of 
brown  mingled  with  grey,  fore  wings  light  grey  and  brown,  and  a 
dark  brown  oval  spot  on  the  hinder  margin.  In  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  eye  or  blossom  end  of  the 
fi'uit ;  these  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  worm,  a  reddish  white  grub, 
eats  its  way  to  the  core,  soon  after  which  the  apple  falls  to  the 
ground,  when  the  worm  leaves  and  seeks  shelter  and  protection  in  the 
crevices  and  underneath  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree,  where  it  spins  a 
white  web-like  cocoon,  and  remains  until  the  next  season. 

Eetnedies.  Keeping  the  bodies  well  scraped,  and  annually  washed 
with  lye-water  early  in  spring,  picking  up  all  the  fruit  as  fast  as  it 
fidls,  or  letting  swine  run  in  the  orchard  to  eat  it  Old  clotKs  or 
tufts  of  grass,  laid  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  attract  them,  from 
whence  &e  cocoons  may  easily  be  destroyed. 

Th^  Bark  Louse,  a  species  of  coccus  or  scale  insect,  is  of  a  brown 
color,  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  oblong  oval  form, 
attach^  itself  to  the  branches,  and  injuring  the  tree  by  sucking  the 
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sap.  It  is  destroyed  by  strong  lye-water,  by  whale  oil  soap,  or  a 
mixture  of  lime  soft  soap  and  water,  of  the  consistence  of  common 
whitewash,  and  applied  to  the  bark  witl  a  hard  brush,  in  winter  or 
early  spring. 

The  Wooly  ApkUy  {Aphis  lafugerd)  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  minute  white  down,  in  the  crotches  and  crevices  of  brrfnches. 
It  is  easily  destroyed  by  washing  the  tree  with  ley-water,  lime  wash, 
or  whale  oil  soap.  A  good  wash  for  all  insects  is  made  of,  say  five 
gallons  of  weak  ley,  one  pound  powdered  sulphur,  and  four  ounces 
soot,  or  "  lamp  black,"  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  blight  or  blackening  and  decajfc  of  terminal  shoots  we  have 
elsewhere  written  on,  and  refer  thereto.  Boring  holes  in  the  trees, 
and  plugging  them  with  sulphur,  are  about  as  remedial  as  whistling 
to  the  moon. 

Ru^t  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  a  disease  said  to  affect  some  of 
the  older  plantations  in  Southern  Ohio.  We  have  never  seen  it,  but 
suspect  from  accounts,  that  it  is  caused  from  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  tree  in  exhaustion  of  elements  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  a  result 
not  a  cause  of  disease. 

Of  terms,  used  in  description  of  varieties. — ^Thomas,  in  his  "  Fruit 
Culturist,"  has  the  most  perfect  explanation  of  terms  in  general  use 
in  the  description  of  fruits,  form  of  trees,  etc.,  as  yet  published.  We 
therefore  adopt  most  of  them,  in  order  to  continue  uniformity.  These 
terms,  as  applied  to  the  growth  of  tree,  in  its  shoots,  has  refer- 
ence mainly  to  young  trees,  and  comparatively,  as  follows ;  Erect^ 
as  in  the  Early  Strawberry.  Diverging^  as  in  the  Domine,  or  Rib- 
ston  Pippin.  Spreading^  as  in  Rhode  Island  Greening.  Droop- 
ing, when  they  fall  below  the  horizontal,  which  many  spreading  trees 
assume,  as  they  grow  into  the  larger  branches  of  older  trees.  As- 
cending, when  they  curve  upwards,  as  in  Gravenstein.  Irregular, 
as  in  black  Gilliflower.  Straggling,  similar  to  preceding,  but 
more  slender  and  curved,  as  in  Jonathan.  Straight,  as  in  Northern 
Spy.     Stout,  as  in  Red  Astrachan. 

"  The  color  of  the  shoots  varies  greatly  in  the  same  variety  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year,  as  well  as  with  different  degrees  of  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  with  a  change  of  soil,  climate,  and  season. 
When  fresh,  or  very  young,  all  have  a  greenish  color,  but  gradually 
assume  various  shades  of  yellow,  olive,  brown,  red,  purple,  and 
nearly  black,  as  the  season  advances,  and  as  they  become  bare,  and 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather.  For  this  reason,  in  describing 
the  color,  the  terms  must  be  relative,  and  can  only  be  correctly  ap- 
plied by  a  comparison  at  the  time  with  the  color  of  other  sorts. 
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During  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring,  the  shoots  of  most  trees  be- 
oome  so  much  darker  than  at  other  times,  that  it  is  only  practice 
and  by  placing  the  different  sorts  side  by  side,  that  aocaracy  may  be 
obtained.  Skilful  culturists  will  readily  distinguish,  by  a  glance  at  the 
color  of  shoots,  many  of  the  kinds  they  cultivate ;  but  the  peculiar 
cast  b  hard  to  describe  in  words,  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  describe  the  hand- writing  of  an  individual,  so  as  to  be  known 
from  fifty  others,  although  many  can,  at  a  glance,  know  the  penman- 
ship of  hundreds  of  different  persons.  A  few  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  cases,  however,  present  peculiarities  of  color  which  form  use- 
ful points  of  distinction.  No  one  for  instance,  could  easily  mistake 
the  yeUow  shoots  of  the  Bartlett  and  Dix  pears,  for  the  dark  brown 
or  purple  of  the  Tyson  and  Forelle ;  or  the  light  greenish  cast  of  the 
Bough  and  Sine  Qua  Non  apples,  for  the  dark  color  of  the  Northern 
Spy,  or  dark  brown  of  the  Baldwin  ;  nor  the  downy  or  greyish  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ladies  Sweeting  and  Esopus  Spitzenbure,  for  the 
dear  shining  brown  of  the  Gravenstein  and  Ked  Astrachan." 

The  color -of  the  leaves  may  sometimes  assist  in  description,  as 
light  green  in  the  Yellow  Bell-flower  and  Rambo  ^•deep  green^  as  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening ;  bluish  green,  as  in  Peck's  Pleasant. 

Forms  of  the  Apple. — In  these  we  follow  the  general  impression 
understood  of  terms  by  most  horticulturists,  and  represented  by 
Barry,  from  whom  we  extract : 

Bound  or  Bomdish  (fig.  29,)  when  the  outline  is  round,  or 
nearly  so,  the  length  being  about  equal  to  the  breadth. 

Flat  (fig.  30,)  when  the  ends  are  compressed,  and  the  width 
considerably  greater  than  the  length. 

Conical  (fig  31,)  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  tapering  from  the  base 
to  the  eye. 

Ovate  or  Egg-shaped  (fig.  32.) 

Oblong  (fig.  33,)  when  the  length  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  width,  and  the  width  about  equal  at  both  ends,  not  tapering,  as 
in  the  conical. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  and  their  various  modificatioas,  some 
yarieties  are — 
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Angviar,  baving  prelecting  angles  on  the  sides. 

One-tided,  having  one  side  larger  than  the  other. 

Ribbed  (34,)  when  the  surface  presents  a  series  of  ridges  and  fiir- 
rowa  running  from  eye  to  stem. 

Oftize — Small  sa  in  Gilpin,  medium  aain  Fameuse,  and  large  aa 
in  Bbode  Island  Greening. 

or  the  meaning  of  many  terms,  as  Calville,  Pippin,  Greening,  &c., 
there  seems  to  ^e  no  certain  definition  beyond  that  of  accepted 
usage.  Calville,  generally  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  fruit  of 
light  specific  weight,  and  somewhat  ribbed  or  furrowed,  especially 
about  the  ealyx.  Pippin  generally  conveys  the  idea  of  a  tirm  brittle 
texture  of  flesh,  in  the  apple ;  while  Greening  is  understood  to  imply 
a  breaking,  tender  character.  Pearmain,  to  indicate  a  particular, 
roundi{>h,  conical  form,  with  an  aroinatic  perfume  in  the  flesh. 

XT»e». — The  uses  of  the  applfe  are  so  generally  known,  that  it  seems 
superfluous  here  to  mention  aught  of  them.  Aside  from  table 
use,  raw  and  cooked,  making  of  cider,  drying,  &c.,  &us.,  the  apple 
deserves  more  attention  as  food  for  animals;  analysis  having  shown 
that  it  is  about  equal  to  the  potato  in  fattening  properties. 

VARIETIES. 

CLASS  I.     Worthy  General   CuitivaUoa. 

AuKBiCAiT  Pearuain. 

AnKrietoSoninia' PeamuiD.         |        Waikin't  Eutj. 
Euly  Eummei  Piaiiniiin. 

This  variety  rarely  ripens  earlier  than  September,  and  we  there- 
fore discard  the  word  "summer." 

In  the  nursery,  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  slow,  and,  as  an  ordigrd 
fruit,  it  will  not  "  pay. '  It  cannot,'  however,  be  dispensed  with  for 
supplying  home  wanta,  ripening  gradually,  as  itdoes,  during  the  whole 
of  September.  The  trees  require  thinning  out  of  small  branches; 
but,  ss  it  fruita  mostly  on  the  ends  of  branches,  should  never  bo 
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shortened  back.     It  requires  a  cieep,  warm  soil,  well  supplied  with 
lime  and  potash,  when  it  succeeds  admirably  in  all  sections. 


Size^  medium ;  form,  roundish  oblong,  sometimes  angular ;  the 
form  varies,  and  also  size,  as  grown  on  top  or  bottom  limbs,  and  in 
good  or  poor  soil ;  color,  red,  streaked  and  dotted  with  grayish 
yellow ;  stem,  medium,  projecting  about  even  with  the  surface ; 
cavity,  narrow ;  calt/x,  open,  erect,  slightly  recurved ;  basin^  deep, 
round,  smooth ;  flesh,  tender,  subacid, — best ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate 
pyrifomL 

Autumn  Strawberry. 


Late  Strawberry. 


I 


Strawberry. 


American :  originated.  Western  New  York.  Size,  medium,  or 
rather  below ;  forai,  roundish  ;  color,  light  and  dark  red,  streaked, 
and,  in  the  sun,  the  dark  red  prevailing,  and  with  a  bloom  like  a 
plum ;  stem,  slender,  medium  length ;  canity,  open,  regular ;  co* 
lyx   small,  nearly  closed ;   basin,  shallow,  slightly  ribbed ;  Jilesh, 
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Autumn  Bouoh. 

ydlowish   white,  tender,  juiof,    sub-aoid;    tart,  medium  ^  Kt6m, 
urge,  l\iU.  SaiKia^  October. 


American:  tree,  vigorous,  productive;  »&«,  medium  or  above; 
form.,  obtute  conical;  eo/w,  clear  light  yellow,  with  occasionally 
a  russet  blotch,  and  a  few  small  russet  dots  ;  »\em,  slender,  curved 
to  one  side;  cavity,  deep,  regular;  calt/x,  closed  with  long  seg- 
ments ;  dmn,  ribbed  or  furrowed ;  fieih,  white,  crisp,  tender,  ddi- 
dously  Bweet ;  core,  small ;  seed  cavity,  hollow ;  ued,  plump, 
full.     Seaxon,  September. 

Baldwin. 

LalB  BildwiD,  I  WoulpeclEer, 
Pgcku,  I  Suelei  Bed  WiaMr. 

American;  originated  in  Massachusetts.  This  variety  inclines  to 
bitter  or  dry  rot  on  soils  deficient  ia  lime  and  potash  ;  and  for  the 
weetem  soils  should  be  worked  where  intended  to  have  the  head 
commence.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright,  dark  brown  shoots,  very  pro- 
ductive. Our  drawing  was  taken  from  an  Eostern  grown  specimen, 
and  is  not  more  than  one'Uf  the  size  of  this  variety  when  grown  in 
Illinois. 

Site,  lai^ ;  form,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the  calyx ;  color, 
yellowish,  nearly  covered  and  striped  with  red,  dotted  with  a  few 
russet  spots,  and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet  about  the  stem ; 
alem,  three-fourtiis  inch  long,  slender;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  closed; 
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basin,  rather  narrow,  plaited;  fleshy  yellowish  white,  crisp  tender, 
Bub-acid;  core,  small,  compact;  capsules,  oY&t^  hollow;  seeds,  long 
ovate,  pyriform.     Season,  December  to  March. 


Baltimore. 

Baltimore  Pippin,  |  Gibles  Gllliflower. 


gg  THB  AFPLS. 

Oripn  unknown.  Tree,  thi^y,  slender,  very  productive,  on  warm 
rich  sSla.  Size,  medium  to  large ;  farm,  round ;  cohr,  light  yeUow, 
striped,  and  splashed  with  red,  a  little  bronzed  russet  about  the  stem, 
and  often  a  blue  tinge  marbled  toward  the  stem  resemblmg  a  bloom ; 
item,  short ;  cavity,  open,  deep,  regular ;  calyx,  smaU,  half  open ;  bastn^ 
shallow,  regular;  flesh,  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  tender, 
crisp,  juicy,  sub^d,  sprightly ;  core,  medium  ot  small;  ^«,  obo- 
vatepyriform.  5«a«>7»,  December  to  March.  This  is  distmct  from 
the  Baltimoi©,  of  Lindley,  which  is  of  pale  lemon  color,  tmged  with 
red,  and  with  large  open  calyx. 

Bethlehsmtte. 


"  Tins  is  a  variety  somewhat  resembling  the  Newton  Spitzcnberg, 
and  we  have  testimony  of  one  or  two  who  say  they  know  it  under 
that  name.  We  are  not,  however,  satisfied  of  their  identitv,  and  as 
the  really  good  qualities  of  this  fruit  are  such  as  to  make  it  desira- 
ble in  ail  collections,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommendmg  it. 
Thus  far  all  specimens  we  have  seen  were  from  trees  grown  in  rich, 
loamy  soils,  and  all-we  can  learn  of  its  history  is  that  it  came  from 
Bethlehem,  in  Ohio.  Siu,  medium;  form,  roundish,  flattened, 
tapering  slightiy  to  the  apex ;  color,  pale  yellow  fi;round,  striped  and 
stained  with  two  shades  of  bright  red,  dotted  wiui  irregular  shaped 
brown  dots,  some  russet  about  the  stem :  calyx,  medium,  sometimes 
large;  (am, deep, broad, irregular, somewhat fiirrowed ;  xt^m, short; 
cavity,  narrow,  irregular ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  with  a  mild 
sub^id  juice,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  flavor ;  core,  small,  compact ; 
seeds,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform.  Season,  November  to  January 
but  keeps  until  April.    Trees,  upright^  strong  growers. 
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American.  Wr  some  stated  to  have  originated  in  Virginia,  hj 
others  in  PEonsylvanio,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Kirtland,  Mr. 
Downing  in  his  first  edition  of  "  Fniita  and  Fruit  Trees,"  made  it 
synonymous  with  the  "Waxen"  of  Coie,  As  this  is  yet  uncertun, 
we  adopt  the  name  by  which  the  firuit  is  most  largely  known. 

Tree,  healthy,  vigorous,  spreading,  wood  yellowish,  good  bearer, 
does  not  succeed  on  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  West^  but  on  all  high, 
warm,  or  limestone  soils  does  finely,  and  makes  a  laj^  tree. 

Size,  medium  to  large;  form,  irregular,  usually  roundish,  some- 
times oblong  rounded.  South  it  growa  very  large,  and  also  West, 
on  new  rich  soils  in  Wisconsin;  but  grown  South  its  delicacy^fine 
grain  and  flavor  are  lost.  Skin,  thin,  smootli,  glossy,  or  oily ;  color, 
rich  clear  light  yellow ;  at  South  with  a  few  dark  brown  specks,  and 
North  with  a  clear  vermillion  red  cheek,  with  carmine  spots;  South 
alight  russet  marblings,  and  much  of  mould  or  fungus;  ttem,  me- 
dium length,  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  sur&ce,  uways  slender ; 
eali/x,  varying  from  small  and  close  to  open  and  refleied ;  fiann, 
from  shaUow  to  rather  deep,  always  furrowed;  ^ah,  ydlowish 
white,  fine  grained,  very  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  Bubidd;   core, 
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nther  Urge ;  leedi,  ovate,  pointed,  abundant,  brownish  red.  Season, 

Norembw  to  February, 

Bku-flowkr. 

Taltow  Bsltflawa,  I  Tcllow  BeUs-UcBi,  ]  Udr  Wuhmguo. 


^ 


American,  Tree,  oi  eletider,  yet  healthy  growth,  with  yellowisb, 
rather  upright  shoots ;  fruit,  on  ends  of  limbs,  very  hardy,  but 
grafted  on  pieces  of  roots  does  not  bear  well,  otherwise,  very  pro- 
ductiTe,  Siit,  laige;  form,  oblong,  a  little  irregular,  tapering  to  the 
eye;  cofor,  pale  yellow,  with  a  blush  next  the  sun;  <tem,  long,  slen- 
der, curved ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed  ;  baHn,  plaited,  deep ;  Jlwh, 
tender,  juicy,  crisp,  spnghtly,  sub-acid ;  cort,  large ;  captuUt,  long, 
hollow ;  seeds,  large,  ovat«,  pyriform,  angular  at  broad  end.  Season, 
December  to  Mardi. 

BltOAnWELL. 

Broad  well  S*nt. 

American.    Origin,  Southern  Ohio.    Tree,  vigorous,  spreading, 

light  yellowish  shoots,  good  bearer.     Sitt,  medium  to  lai^;  /o"'K 

regular,  roundish,  flattened  at  base,  and  t«pering  slightly  toward  the  * 

c^yx  ;  skin,  thin,  smooth  ;  color,  light  yellow,  cloudy  flakes,  sunny 

■MM  brownish  bronze ;  steiTi,  short ;   cavity,  expanded ;  calyx,  open ; 
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ugmentt,  short;  fionn,  nurov;  flesh,  white,  fio^grained,  sweet, 
juicy;  core,  close,  compact ;  weds,  smaJ  I,  plump,  light-brown.     Sta- 


k  Novemher  to  March. 


BULLOCZ'9  PlPPDf. 

rall'Witunp,  tr 


American.  Tree, 
ultimately  of  only 
medium  size,  with  a 
round  regular  head, 
ehoots  erect,  rather 
slender,  admirably 
suited  to  rich  soik 
of  Southern  Ohio, 
Indiana,  eto.,  ete. 
Grown  south,  the 
fruit  is  almost  en^ 
tirely  covered  with 
russet;  north,  and 
on  eandy  soils,  it  is 
a  warm,  rich  yel- 
low, with  only  mar- 
blinga  of  russet. 
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Size,  small  to  medium ;  form,  rpimdish,  ovate,  tapering  much  to- 
ward the  eye ;  color,  generally  rich  golden  yellow,  overspread  with 
soft  russet,  and  in  sun,  a  marbling  of  red ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity, 
narrow,  regular;  calyx,  small,  closed;  basin,  shallow,  sometimes 
furrowed ;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  almost  buttery,  delicate, 
sprightly ;  core,  large  for  size  of  fruit ;  seeds,  full,  ovate,  pyramidal. 
Season,  December  to  March. 

Canada  Pippin. 


Cknada  Reioette, 
Oanadian  Reinette, 
Pomme  de  Ga«n, 
Reinette  GroMe  dn  Ouiada, 
De  Bretagne, 
Janoareo, 
German  GreeO) 

Yellow  Newtown 


.   Rdnette  da  Canada, 

GroMe  Reinette  d'inffleterre, 
Reinette  do  Canada  Kanche, 
Reinette  da  Canada  a'Oortet, 
Portugal^ 
WabrRemette, 
White  Pippin, 

Pippin,  aTOMinM^. 


Foreign.  Tree,  strong,  vigorous,  upright,  spreading,  productive, 
very  hardy.  Size,  large ;  form,  roundish,  flattened,  irregularly  an- 
gular, much  ribbed,  sometimes  almost  oblong  and  smooth ;  color, 
light  greenish-yellow, «  blush  in  sun,  and  small  dark  green  specks, 
surrounded  widi  light  green  suffused  beneath  the  skin ;  stem,  short ; 
cavity,  narrow,  slightly  nisseted  ;  calyx,  large ;  loMn,  deep,  angu- 
ler,  with  prominent  ribs ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicv, 
sub-add,  sprightly ;  core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  dark,  almost  black. 
Season,  January  to  May. 
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American.  Origin^  near  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Tree,  productive,  har- 
dy. Sixe,  lai^  ;  form,  roundish,  flattened  ;  color,  ridi  yellow,  witb- 
many  niaset  dots,  and  occasionally  a  russet  patch ;  when  fully  ex- 
posed to  Bun,  the  ruaaet  spots  become  vennillioa  red ;  item,  pro- 
jecting even  with  surrounding  surface;  cavity,  deep,  regular;  calyx, 
with  long  irregular  segments ;  batiji,  broad,  open,  mediun)  depth, 
always  furrowed  ;  jUth,  yellowish  wUte,  crisp,  juicy,  sweet,  tender ; 
ton,  medium  ;  WM*,  luge,  plump.  Season,  October  and  November. 

O.0TH  or  Gold. 


IMs  is,  by  some,  said  to  be  identical  with  "Cooper,"  We  do 
not  yet  so  reci^;nize  it.  'Tree,  strong  grower,  wide,  broad  foliage, 
moderate  bearer.  Size,  large ;  form,  roundish,  flattened  ;  color,  dull 
yellow  or  gold  color,  with  distinct  brown  or  russet  specks ;  ttem, 
short;  ratnfy,  wide,open;  ca2yx,  small,  half  closed ;  (o^'n,  shallow, 
phuted ;  ^fieth,  yellowish  white,  mild,  sub-acid,  not  line  gnuned,  ten- 
der, juicy,  well  flavored;  core,  with  open  hollow  capsules;  tetdt, 
abort,  orate,  darlAedi^sh  brown.    Seaton,  August-to  October. 
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Forego,  Requires  rich,  warm,  sandy  soil.  Size,  medium ;  form, 
roundish,  regular,  sometimes  a  little  conical ;  color,  yellow  ground, 
mostly  overspread  with  rich  red,  dotted  with  yellow  russet  spots ;  ■ 
ettm,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  regular,  open,  rather  deep ;  ealt/x,  small ; 
baiin,  abrupt,  furrowed  ;jfe«A,  yellow,  crisp,  juicy,  sub-acid,  of  flavor 
doeely  allied  to  Esopus  Spitzenbui^ ;  core,  open,  hollow,  regular 
fbrm ;  leedt,  large.     Seaton,  Novcml^r  to  February. 

BmVBBS  WlNTKB  SwiKT, 


Amerioan.  Tree,  vigorous,  spreadiog,  shoots  yellowish,  very  pro- 
daotave;  valuable  winter  fruit  for  baking  or  stock. 

Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  oblong  ;  color,  dull  yellow,  with 
orange  Uuah,  and  small  russet  specks ;  stem,  slender,  inclining  to 
one  side ;  calyx,  small,  woolly  ;  basiu,  shallow,  rather  narrow ;  Jlesh, 
yellow,  firm,  sweet ;  cort,  lai^e,  open ;  teedn,  ovate,  pointed,  dark 
rich  brown.     Sauon,  Deoemher  to  April. 

DOTCB  MlONONITB. 

Tlie  Dutch  Mignowte — Darling,  or  Favorite,  is  from  Holland, 
and  a  fruit  which  has  proved  valuable  wherever  ^own.    Tree,  with 
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strong  upright  shoots,  and  producing  abundantly  ;  very  fine  in  South 
Ohio.  Size,  large ;  form,  roundish,  regular ;  color,  dull  orange, 
mostly  covered  with  rich  dull  red,  dotted  and  mottled  with  large 
yellow  russet  specks,  and  a  dash  of  russet  about  the  cavity  of  stem ; 
stem,  long,  slender,  curved ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  ogen ;  &a- 
sin,  deep,  round,  regular ;  flesh,  whitish,  firm  at  first,  becoming  ten- 
der when  well  matured,  sub-acid  aromatic  flavor ;  core,  small,  com- 
pact ;  seedSy  few,  defective.     Season,  November  to  January. 


Dybr. 


Fomme  Royal, 
Golden  Spicey 
Tompkizis, 
Beard  Borden, 


"• 


Pomine  Water, 
Ballripe, 

Mygatt'8  Bergamot, 
Bard  Apple, 


■  White  Spice. 

American.  Tree,  a  fair  grower,  not  strong,  shoots  spreading 
irr^ular,  moderately  productive.  Size,  medium ;  form,  round,  or 
roundish  flattened  ;  cohr,  dear  yellow,  with  russet  marbled  more  or 
less  over  the  surface ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavt^y^deep,  slightly  fur- 
rowed ;  calyx,  with  long  recurved  segments ;  bdsin,  medium ;  fleshy 
yellowish  white,  spicy,  sprightly,  tender,  sub-add ;  core^  medium ; 
seedSj  smalL     Season,  October  and  November. 

Early  Job. 


American :  origin,  daimed  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.    It  is  somewhat 
questionable,  if  it  is  not  an  old  Connecticut  variety.    This  apple 
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has  the  moat  of  delicate  pear  flavor  of  aoy  variety ;  fuid  while  it  is 
all  unsuited  to  orcharding,  one  tree  should  always  be  planted. 
While  young  it  is  of  slow  growtli,  but,  as  trees  get  older,  it  improves, 
and  makes  a  tree  of  romid  irreeular  spreading  form  of  medium  size. 
It  is  very  hardy,  but  ihould  nave  rich  strong  soil ;  shoots,  dark 
colored  \  and  so  foliage. 

Siie,  medium,  or  rather  below,  farm,  roundish,  flattened  ;  tltm, 
rather  slender ;  cavity,  open,  deep,  a  little  russeted ;  color,  pale 
yellowish  green,  overspread  and  aUiped  with  deep  and  pale  red ; 
co/yx,  email,  nearly  dosed ;  baiin,  shallow ;  fifth,  yellowish  white, 
tender,  very  delicate;  eort,  medium,  centre  open;  aeeds,  short  * 
ovate,  pyriform.     Seaxm,  last  of  August. 

fUsLT  Stsawberbt. 

Amarlcui  Sed  JnneatiDK,  |  Red  Jmualhig. 

American.  TVee,  very  erect  in  growth,  dark  wood,  numerous 
leaves  erect,  with  long  footsb^ks ;  productive,  and  successful  in  all 
localities,  and  although  not  best  in  quality,  yet  generally  esteemed. 

Siu,  small  ;/orm,  roundish,  varying  to  angular  and  conical ;  color, 
yellowish  whiM,  striped  and  stained  over  with  bright  and  dark  red ; 
ttem,  varying  from  long,  strught,  and  slender,  to  medium,  curved  ; 
calyx,  small ;  bfutn,  narrow  and  shallow ;  fleth,  yellowish  white, 
^ged  with  red,  sub-add,  sprightly,  tender ;  core,  medium ;  leeds, 
small.    Seaaon,  July, 

EbOFUS  SFrrZKKBERO. 
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American.  Origin  on  the  Hudson  River.  Tree,  healthy,  slender 
shoots ;  when  in  bearing,  drooping  and  spreading,  making  an  open 
head ;  requires  age  to  produce  much  or  good  fruit,  and  much  of 
lime  and  potash,  when  it  is  a  good  bearer. 

Siu^  above  medium,  large  when  carefully  grown ;  formy  flattened 
at  base,  oblong,  tapering  roundly  toward  the  eye,  considerably 
ribbed  and  irr^ular  in  its  surface,  and  almost  always  slightly  angu- 
lar ;  color ^  rich  lively  red  on  yellow  ground,  dotted  and  marbled 
with  yellow  russet ;  stem,  varying,  sometimes  short  and  stout,  at 
others  long  and  slender ;  cavity^  deep,  regular,  open ;  ca/y^r,  small, 
dosed ;  hasin^  almost  abrupt,  furrowed ;  fleihy  yellow,  crisp,  a  little 
tough,  exceedingly  high  flavored  and  delicious ;  core^  regular,  ovate, 
rounded  in  form ;  je^f,  large.     Season^  January  to  March. 

Famsuse* 

Pomme  de  Neige,  |  Songvineiu, 
Snow. 

Foreign,  or  rather  Canadian  origin.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
all  northern  sections  producing  yearly,  and  always  fair  smooth  fruit. 
Tree,  of  moderate,  rather  diverging  hiibit ;  shoots  dark ;  and  as  an 
orchard  tree,  only  of  second  size.  Without  being  a  fhiit  of  high 
character,  it  is  just  so  good  that,  taken  with  its  production  of  regular 
handsome  fruity  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Tree,  hardy,  and  rich 
strong  or  heavy  soils  suit  it  best. 

Siu,  medium ;  fornix  roundish,  somewhat  flattened ;  color,  green- 
ish  yellow,  mostly  overspread  with  pale  and  dark  rich  red ;  stem^ 
slender ;  cavity,  narrow ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  shallow,  narrow ; 
Jlesh,  remarkably  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  slight  perfume ;  corCy 
dose  compact ;  seeds,  light  brown,  long  pointed.  Season,  October 
to  January. 

Fall  Wihk. 

Wine,  of  Cole. 

American.  Its  origin  unknown,  introduced  west  from  the  garden 
of  Judge  Bud,  Albany,  about  1832.  Tree,  of  slender,  slow  growth ; 
drooping,  when  in  bearing  state,  very  healthy ;  produdng  mode- 
rately, but  annually,  large  beautiful  fruit  on  the  rich  Western  soils ; 
and  fruit  of  medium  size  on  soils  of  moderate  quality.  Our  figure 
eidiibits  it  from  the  two  soils.  It  is  now  much  grown  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  as  "  Wine,"  h-om  which  it  is  quite  distinct. 

Size^  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish,  flattened ;  color,  rich  red 
marbled  over  clear  yellow,  and  with  many  spots  or  specks  of 
brownish — sometimes  it  is  faintly  striped;  stem,  slender;  cavity, 
deep ;  calyx,  half  closed ;  basin,  open,  shallow ;  JUsh,  yellowish, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  delicious,  sub-add,  vinous.  Season,  September 
to  November. 
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Although  evidently  an  old  eastern  fruit,  it  appears  now  unknown 
there,  if  we  except  the  short  description  made  of  it  by  Cole,  and  lus 
notice  of  where  grown. 

Fall  Pippin. 

Philadelphia  Pippin. 

This  is  unquestionably  an  American  seedling,  and  probably  from 
the  "  White  Spanish  Reinette,"  which  it  closely  resembles  in  all  but 
its  period  of  ripening.  Great  confusion  exists  among  growers  re- 
specting it,  as  the  Holland  Pippin  is  oflen  grown  under  tl^s  name  -as 
well  as  its  parent.  It  is  extensively  grown  at  the  West  and  in  the 
Eastern  states,  and  universally  succeeds  well ;  but  where  the  soil  is 
of  a  clayey  nature,  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  and  deep  prairies,  it  does 
not  answer  as  well.  Tree,  of  growth  vigorous,  shoots,  dark,  di- 
vei^ng  or  spreading,  becomes  large. 

Size,  large ;  form,  roundish,  conical,  flattened  at  ends ;  color^ 
greenish  yellow,  until  fully  ripe,  then  rich  yellow  with  a  faint  blush, 
when  gro^n  in  good  soil  and  exposed  to  sun ;  <(em,  long,  moder- 
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ateljr  stont;  cavily,  deep,  round;  calyx,  nitove  medium,  with  seg- 
menU  in  divisiotia ;  basin,  deep,  wide,  and  open ;  fiesh,  yellowish 
white,  t«nder,  sub-acid,  aromatic;  cort,  medium,  foL size  of  fruit  j 
seeds,  ovate.     Statan,  October  to  December, 


Fallbnwalder  . 


'i  Brnnty  of  the  Wem, 


American.  Originated  in  Beriis  Od.,  Penn.  "  It  sprung  up  in 
the  woods,  and  was  lefl  standing  afler  the  other  trees  were  cut  down ; 
hence  the  name  !FallonwHlder,  or  apple  of  the  cut-down  woods." 
Not  worthy  a  place  in  amail  orchards  or  gardens  ;  but  on  rich  lime- 
stone soils,  when  grown  for  distant  market,  it  is  highly  valuable, 
being  of  thiclc  skin,  fruit  always  fair  and  large,  and  keeping  a  long 
time,  even  in  southern  latitudes,  Ti^  strong,  vigorous  grower ; 
ahoots,  stout,  partially  spreading. 

/Hij(,  large;  form,  round,  varying  to  roundish,  flattened  and 
roundish  ovate ;  color,  pale  yellowish  green,  dull  red  cheek,  dotted 
with  a  few  small  irregular-shaped  russet  dots,  auffused  or  surround- 
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ed  with  a  shade  of  light  green,  presenting  at  first  glance,  appearance 
as  of  white  specks;  ttem,  short;  cavity,  open,  generally  regular; 
talyx,  small,  closed  ;  batifi,  shallow,  open,  broad,  often  slighOy  fur- 
rowed ;  JfesA^ellowish  white,  rather  coarse  texture,  tender,  juicy, 
mild,  sub-aci*  cor*,  medium,  somewhat  open ;  teedi,  ovate  pointed. 
Beaton,  December  to  May. 

Fort  Miaul 


American.    Originated  near  Fort  Miami,  in  Ohio.    In  April, 


1846,1 


made  our  outlin 


by  A.  SpafTord,  Esq.,  Perrysburgh,  O.,  since  whidi  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  of  thp  fruit  Trees,  thrifty,  healthy  growth ;  shoots, 
dark  color,  nearly  upright,  spreading ;  not  an  early  bearer,  but  the 
original  tree  said  to  be  very  productive. 

Fntit,  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish  oblong,  flattened  at  both 
ends,  widest  at  base,  uneven,  somewhat  ribbed ;  coior,  brownish  red, 
more  or  lees  nisseted ;  tUm,  medium  size,  three-fourth  inch  long ; 
cavity,  deep,  open,  uneven ;  calyx,  medium  size,  closed ;  bastn,  me* 
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dium  depUi,  furrowed ;  /e«A,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  breaking,  exceed- 
ingly high-spicy,  sub-add  flavor.     Seawn^  February  to  May. 

^  Gaedbn  Botal. 

American.  Originated  in  Mass.  Tree,  slender,  slow  grower 
while  young,  hardy,  and  makes  a  tree  of  medium  size,  annually 
productiye ;  suited  to  small  orchards  or  gardens  where  a  delicious 
fruit  is  desired  for  table  use. 

Frait^  rather  below  medium ;  form^  roundish,  inclining  to  flat, 
yery  r^ular ;  eolor^  a  yellowish  ground,  with  dull  red  stripes,  be- 
coming brighter  in  sun ;  siem^  short,  slender ;  cavUy,  narrow ;  calyx^ 
large,  open ;  b<uin,  shallow ;  Jlesh,  yellowish  white,  fine-grained, 
tender,  mild,  sub-add.   Season^  last  of  August  and  September. 

OOLDBK  SWKET. 
Oruge  Sweet,  |  Trenton  Early. 

American.  Originated  in  Connecticut  Tree,  free  grower  whfle 
young,  making,  however,  an  orchard  tree  of  only  medium  size, 
spreading  irregular  branches ;  succeeds  well  in  all  soils ;  productive 
amiually  of  large  crops  of  fair  fruit.  This  variety  was  shown  two 
years,  late  in  season,  and  in  bad  state,  at  the  Ohio  Pom.  Convention, 
as  "Trenton  Early."  We  this  year  received  specimens  of  it  through 
the  kmdness  of  Dr.  Warder,  when  hi  season. 

4* 


Fruit,  medium  to  large;  /orm,  roundish,  rather  deeper  than  wide, 
eoltyr,  yellov  on  green,  suffused  slightly  underneath  skin,  and  with 
many  small  greenish  dots  that  become  russety  in  sun ;  stem,  medium 
to  Jong ;  cavity,  round,  shallow,  regular ;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  round, 
moderately  deep,  slightly  furrowed  or  crimped  at  base  of  calyx ; 
fieah,  yellowish  white,  very  rich,  sweet,  hardly  tender ;  core,  medium, 
round,  ovatej  seeds,  abundant,  ovate  pointed.  As  a  baking  fruit,  or 
to  grow  for  stoCk  feeding,  this  \s  unsurpassed.  Season,  July  and 
August 

Golden  Ball. 


a  native  of  Connecticut,  from  whence  it  has  been  largely  distributed 
East.  Tb^  trees  do  not  bear  well  while  young,  but  improve  as  they 
advance  in  years.  Tree,  hardy,  forming  a  large  round  head,  widi 
large,  glossy,  rich  green  foliage ;  exceeding  valuable  for  cooking ; 
reqidres  a  nch,  atroag,  heavy  soil. 


"XS.' 


,  atroag,  b         

large ;  ybnt,  roui  dish,  narromng  to  die  eye ;  color,  ritii 
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yellow,  sometimes  a  faint  blush  near  the  stalk,  and  with  rouriidots; 
9tem,  short,  stout ;  cavity^  broad ;  calyx^  half  closed ;  hann^  sLdlow; 
JUsh^  yellowish,  tender,  sub-acid,  nearly  acid,  perfumed ;  ccre^  me- 
dium ;  8eeds^  lai^e,  and  plump.   Season,  October  to  December. 

The  Belle  Bonne  of  Lindley  is  quite  another  fruit,  and  should 
not  be  confounded  with  this. 


Gbssn  Swxxt. 

Honey  Qtetmag, 


Tree,  hardy,  productive,  half  spreading,  shoots  rather  slender,  fruit 
valuable  for  cooking  and  for  stock ;  wants  deep,  ricli,  strong  soil ; 
fruit  always  &ir. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish ;  color,  dull  greenish 
white  or  yellow,  with  greenish  white,  or  sometimes  pale  russet  dots ; 
stem,  varying ;  cavity,  narrow,  russeted ;  calyx,  above  medium  size 
for  the  friiit,  closed;  basin,  medium,  slightly  furrowed;  Jlesh,  green- 
ish white,  tender,  juicy,  and  quite  sweet;  core,  medium,  round; 
seeds,  ovate.  Season,  December  to  March.  Grown  in  Indiana,  it  is 
large,  has  a  brownish  cheek,  ^d  matures  in  October  and  November. 

Gbavsnstein. 

Ohio  Nonpareil,     |     Grave  SUje. 

Foreign,  A  variety  indispensable  to  every  collection,  succeeding 
finely  on  all  soils,  annually  productive,  fruit  always  &ir,  fit  for  cook- 
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ing  in  August,  and  eating  in  September  and  October ;  shoots  strong, 
smooth,  upright.    Tree  large,  regular,  round  head,  foliage  broad« 

Fruity  large ;  farm,  roundish,  flattened,  a  little  irregular,  some- 
what ribbed,  on  surface  undulating;  color,  at  first  pale  greenish, 
yellow  ground,  becoming  rich  yellow,  beautifully  striped,  and 
splashed  with  bright  red ;  exposed  to  sun,  red  prevails,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  hue,  beautiful,  few  faint  li^ht  green  dots ;  stem,  short ; 
eavttjfy  open,  deep ;  calyx,  with  open  half  reflexed  segments ;  banfiy 
rather  deep,  irregular,  ribbed ;  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  sub- 
acid, with  a  peculiar  aromatic  taste ;  core,  large,  capsules  open, 
hollow ;  ieeds^  ovate  pyriform,  reddish  brown. 

Habvbst. 


Skriy  flarvett, 
Tellow  Harvest, 
Prince's  Harvest^ 
Early  French  Reinette, 


Early  June, 

Lan^e  Wiute  JanaatiBg, 
Tellow  Jnnaating. 


American.  Universally  esteemed,  requires  a  soil  well  supplied 
with  lune  and  potash,  otherwise  the  fruit  is  unfair.  Shoots  erect^ 
straight;  slow  growth,  not  successful  root-grafled  as  an  orchard 
tree. 

Fruit,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  rarely  a  little  flattened ;  color, 
pale  light  yellow,  with  a  fQW  dots  of  white ;  item,  medium  length, 
rather  slender,  often  short,  and  a  little  stout ;  cavity,  open,  deep, 
regular;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  shallow,  -slightly  furrowed;  flesh, 
white,  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  sprightly,  sub^idd ;  core,  medium ;  setdSj 
abundant,  light  brown,  ovate.     Season^  July. 


WOBTHT  QBNBBAL  OUUnVAXIOS. 
.  HiBKroiiDSBiRK  PsABiuiir. 


LPirminSoril. 
Ok!  FwniuB, 


Fordsn.  IVee,  hardy,  requiring  rich,  strong  soil,  when  the  &uit 
ia  of  the  highest  excellence ;  shoots  slender,  diveipng,  partially  droop- 
ing. 

^yuit,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  conical ;  color,  brownish  red, 
mottled,  and  slightly  striped.  On  a  dull  nissety  green,  or  when  fully 
m&tured,  yellow  ground,  with  stripes  and  marblings  of  russet, 
from  the  stem,  dotted  with  greyish  specks ;  *Um,  slender ;  cavity, 
acuminate,  russeted ;  calyx,  open ;  hatin,  medium ;  flMh,  yellow- 
Mi,  tender,  mild,  sul>«ind,  aromatic ;  core,  medium,  laying  neatest 
the  stem  eoA ;  teedt,  lai^  ovate,  light  brown.  Season,  December 
to  February. 

SnTTOK. 


BniioB  Batat]'. 

American.  Originated  in  Mass.  A  superior  fruit,  sacceeding  even 
better  when  grown  West,  than  in  its  native  locality.  Tree,  vigorous 
grower ;  shoots,  rather  slender,  very  different  from  the  Baldwin, 
which  has  oftcok  beea  dissenduated  as  this  variety ;  spreading ;  verr 
produotire. 
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JV««(,lai^,  Weat  very  large  ;/orn»,  roundiah  ovate,  very  regular ; 
color,  yellow  ground,  mostly  overspread,  and  partially  striped  with 
rich  red ;  tlem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow ;  calyx,  with  short  open  aeg- 
ments;  basin,  deep,  round,  rarely  ribbed;  y^A,  yellowi^  Dulo, 
sulMidd,  juicy.     Heaton,  Octoher  to  February. 

JsitSZT    SWEBTINO. 


AmericaQ.  Succeeds  in  all  localities,  and  produces  abundantly  of 
&ir  fruit  in  all  soils,  warm,  sandy  ones  giving  a  closer  texture,  and 
luore  character  ^  the  flesh.  Shoots  stout,  short-jointed,  reddish. 
Tree,  spreading,  round  head.  For  dessert,  cooking,  or  stock,  valu- 
able. 

IVuil,  medium ;  form,  roundish  ovate,  tapering  to  the  eye ; 
color,  greenish  yellow,  marked  and  streaked,  often  nearly  covered 
with  stripes  of  pale  and  dull  red ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow ; 
calyx,  haJf  closed;  boiijr,  not  deep,  sometimes  lightly  furrowed; 
^h,  white,  fine-gruned,  juicy,  tender,  sweet ;  cow,  rather  open,  me- 
dium, round,  ovate ;  itedt,  full,  ovate  pointed.  Seaton,  Sept«mber, 
and  October. 

JoHATHAir. 

FhiiipKict,         I        Wiwtqi,  <rnMe«iit|F, 
King  Philip,         |        Wig«,  „ 

American.    Ori^ated  Kingston,  N.  Y.    Shoots,  light  brovn, 
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Bl«id€ar,  diverging;  when  grown  and  fruiting,  tree  has  a  drooping 
and  pendent  Habit ;  very  productive ;  needs  rich,  strong  soO. 


.FVuity  medium ;  form^  roundish,  conical,  regular ;  cohr^  light  yel- 
low ground,  mostly  overspread,  streaked,  or  stained  with  rich  light 
red,  and  with  few  minute  white  dots ;  stem^  rather  long,  slender ; 
cavity^  open,  wide;  calyx^  small,  nearly  closed;  bctsin,  shallow, 
slightly  fiirrowed ;  fleshy  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  slightly 
add  unless  fuUy  matured,  when  it  is  sub-acid,  sprightly ;  core,  medi- 
um ;  teedSj  full,  abundant,  dark  brown.  Season,  December  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

Lady  Apple. 


Api^ 

Petit  Api , 
Pomme  d' Api, 


Pomme  Rose, 
Pomme  d'Api  Rooge, 
Petit  Api  Bcnige, 


6ro8  Api  Rouge. 

Foreign.  Trees  very  upright,  forming  almost  pyramidal  heads, 
like  that  of  a  pear  tree,  producing  the  fruit  in  clusters ;  require  to  be 
ten  or  more  years  old,  ere  bearing  much,  after  which,  very  produc- 
tive. Shoots,  very  dark  color,  straight,  erect,  leaves  small ;  appears 
to  succeed  in  all  soils,  and  the  fruit,  though  small,  from  its  b^uty, 
always  commands  a  high  price. 

Fruity  small ;  form,  flat ;  color,  brilliant  red,  on  light,  clear  yellow ; 
very  glossy ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small ;  bcisin,  fur- 
rowed ;  flesh,  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy;  core,  small.  Season,  Decem- 
ber to  May. 


&3 
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Ladies'  Sweetikg. 

■  American.  We  have  repeatedly  fruited  and  met  with  this  vaiietj 
West,  where  it  seems  generally  to  succeed,  but  neglecting  to  make, 
or  having  lost  our  description,  we  copy  that  of  Mr.  Downing,  who 
first  introduced  and  disseminated  the  Variety :  *'  Wood,  not  very 
strong,  grows  thriftily,  bears  abundantly." 

"  jmiit,  large,  roundish  ovate,  narrowing  rapidly  to  the  eye ; 
shin^  very  smooth,  nearly  covered  with  red  in  the  sun,  pale  yellow- 
ish green  in  the  shade,  with  broken  stripes  of  pale  red.  The  red  is 
sprinkled  with  well-marked  yellowish  gray  dots,  and  covered  when 
&cst  gathered,  with  a  thin  white  bloom.  There  is,  also,  generally,  a 
fiunt  marbling  of  cloudy  white  over  the  red,  on  the  shady  side  of  llie 
fruit,  and  rays  of  the  same  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  quite  small,  set 
in  a  narrow,  shallow  plaited  basin;  stcUk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  shal- 
low cavity ;  flesh  greenish  white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy,  crisp, 
delicious,  sprightly,  agreeably-peifumed  flavor ;  keeps  without  shriv- 
eling or  losing  its  flavor,  till  May." 


Lowell. 


Tkllow  Api>le, 
Tallow  Pippin, « 


Greasy  P^)|iin, 
Queen  Anne. 
Pound  Royal, 


American.    Bie  early  habit  of  productiveness,  with  the  lai^e  feir 
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fhiity  will  always  command  a  place  in  large  orchards,  where  this 
variety  is  known.  Trees,  thrifly,  rather  strong  growers,  spreading, 
most  valnable  on  rich  heavy  soOs. 

IVuit,  large  i/orfih,  roundish  oblong,  slightly  conical ;  color,  green, 
becoming  rich  yellow;  oily  surface;  stem,  long,  slender;  cavity, 
narrow ;  calyx,  small,  nearly  closed  ;  basin,  deep,  furrowed  ;  JUsh, 
yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  sub-acid,  line  aroma ;  core,  medium 
or  fooall ;  ueds,  ovate.   Seoion,  August  and  early  September. 

London  Swxxt. 

London  Winter  Sweet,        I        Winter  Sweet, 
Heicke^B  winter  Sweet 


American.  Much  cultivated  in  Southern  Ohio ;  often  abundant 
in  Cindnnati  market.  We  have  been  unable  to  connect  it  with  any 
other  named  variety,  though  it  nearest  resembles  Broadwell. 
Adapted  to  the  rich  deep  soils  of  the  West ;  said  to  be  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit,  medium,  occasionally  large;  form,  roundish,  flattened; 
cohr,  pale  yellow,  with  rarely  an  irregular  patch  of  bronzed  russet ; 
very  smooth ;  grown  South,  has  the  fungus  or  mould,  as  we  think, 
marring  its  beauty ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  open,  medium 
d^pth,  round,  regular;  calyx,  small,  dosed;  basin,  deep,  round, 
regular;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  tender,  pleasantly  sweet; 
eort,  rather  small ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed.  Season,  November  to  Jan 
uary,  but  will  keep  through  February. 

Mklon. 

Norton*!  Melon.         1        Watermelon. 

American.    Origin  questioned — whether  New  York  or  Connect!- 
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cut  (See  Horticulturist,  vol.  iL,  page  357.)  It  proves  fine  so  &r, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  tested,  and  we  confidently  place  it  in  the 
dass  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Tree,  vigorous,  spreading; 
shoots,  reddish  brown ;  requires  deep,  strong  soil. 


Fruity  medium  to  large ;  form  roundish,  flattened,  regular ;  surface, 
glossy,  uneven ;  eolory  pale  yellowish  white,  much  overspread  with 
.  broken  streaks  and  stripes  of  reddish  purple,  becoming  rich  and  dark 
in  the  sun ;  «/«m,  medium,  slender ;  cavity,  wide,  romid,  open,  marked 
with  greenish  russet ;  ecUyx,  closed  ;  basin,  deep,  finely  plaited  at  bot- 
tom ;  flesh,  white,  fine-grained,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly ;  core,  ra- 
ther small ;  seeds,  bro»l,  neady  black.  Season,  October  to  Decem- 
ber. 

Melting. 

Melt  in  the  Month,        |        Melting  Month. 

American.  Origin,  Pennsylvania ;  introduced  to  Ohio,  and  ex- 
hibited (as  grown  in  the  centre  of  that  State)  at  the  Pomologlcal 
meetings  for  three  years.  Tree,  hardy ;  shoots,  slender,  diverging ; 
fruit  borne  mostly  on  ends  of  limbs ;  requires  rich  soil,  abounding 
in  lime ;  on  young  trees,  fruit  quite  small ;  improves  and  increases 
as  they  advance  in  years  and  size,  and  under  good  culture. 

Fruit,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  flattened ;  color,  yellow 
ground,  overspread  with  warm  yellow  red,  dotted  and  marbled  with 
yellow  russet ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep,  regular ;  calyx,  with  short 
erect  segments ;  basin,  shallow,  broad,  open ;  flesh,  yellowish  crisp, 
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jui(r?,  tender,  sub-acid  ;  core,  small,  compact ;  teedi,  long  oval  point- 
ed, abundant.     Season,  January  to  April. 

tiicsixL  Henbt  Pippnr. 

While  Pnimain,         |        Whim  Winlcr  PeunuJa. 
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Americsn.  Nadre  of  NewJersfejr,  It  ia  in  extensive  cultivatioa 
tliroughout  the  West,  and  is  veiy  successful  Trees  very  produce 
tive. 

DrtUt,  medium  to  lai^e  ;  form,  angular,  roundish,  conical ;  color, 
light  yellowish  green,  with  a  flush  of  red,  in  sun,  dotted  with  irregu- 
lar formed  specks  of  russet ;  often  there  is  a  shade  of  rich  yelloir 
marbled,  or  striped,  apparently  underneath  the  skin ;  ttem,  usually 
short ;  cavity,  narrow,  r^utar  ;  calyx,  with  long  s^ments  m  dm»- 
ions ;  &utn,  shallow,  narrow,  somewhat  flirrowed ;  JUih,  white,  tender, 
juio^  sweet ;  much  valued  for  cooking  and  keeping  well,  bdng  in  uso 
from  October  to  March ;  core,  small,  compact,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
oo&rae  vein,  giving  semblance  of  a  large  core ;  leedt,  ovate  jKKbted, 
lig^t  brown, 

MomODTB  PVFDT. 


American,  Native  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J,  It  la  stated  as 
very  productive,  and  of  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  We  are  conver- 
sant only  with  the  fruit 

J/htit,  large ;  form,  roundisli^ flattened  ;  sometimes  roundish  coni- 
cal ;  color,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  blurfi-red  cheeks,  small,  raised 
rough  brown  specks,  with  a  shade  of  light  green  suflused  around 
them  undemeata  the  skin ;  item,  rather  short ;  cavity,  deep,  re^lar ; 
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eoljfsr,  medium,  segments  woolly  and  often  nearly  dosed ;  hasin^  wide, 
abrupt,  deep,  much  plaited ;  fleshy  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse- 
grained ;  breaking,  tender,  moderately  juicy,  sub-acid,  with  consider^ 
able  aroma,  or  'perfume ;  core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  oblong  ovatey 
abundant     Season,  December  to  February,  and  often  till  April. 


Nfwtowh  Pippin. 


;  Kewtowii  PippiBy 
American  Newtown  Fippin, 


Of een  Winter  Pinita, 
Petertbaiy  Fippin. 


American.  Native  of  Newtown,  Long  Island^  it  requires  a  rich 
limestone  day  soil,  or  a  warm  sandy  rich  loam,  well  dressed  with 
lime  and  bone  dust,  in  order  to  secure  healthy  wood,  and  fair,  smooth 
finiit  On  sandy  soils,  abounding  more  or  less  with  iron,  we  have 
neyer  seen  good  fruit  grown  of  this  variety.  It  is  diBtinct  in  fruit 
from  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  for  which  see  ^rther  pages ;  but 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  detect  one  from  the  other  by  the  wood. 
Growth  slender,  slow ;  as  an  orchard  tree,  a  fine  round  head,  with 
brandies  diverging,  pendant.  On  the  rich  limestone  soils  of  Ohio, 
and  farther  west,  this  and  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  succeed,  and 
produce  fruit  even  superior  to  the  world-renowned  Pell  Orchard. 

JFVuit,  medium  ;/onn,  roundish  oblong  flattened ;  co26r,dull  green 
when  first  gathered,  becoming,  when  ripe,  a  yellowish  green ;  small 
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minute  russet  dots,  with  occasional  spots  or  blotches  of  russet,  and, 
grown  on  alluvial  soils  south,  patches  of  dark  green  mould ;  stem^ 
slender ;  cavity^  acuminate  regular ;  calyx^  small ;  Acwtn,  deep,  abrupt, 
hollowed,  and  slightly  wrinkled ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  very  fine- 
grained, juicy,  crisp,  sprightly  perfumed  ;  core,  compact ;  seedSy  dark 
brown,  ovate.     Season^  JFebruary  to  May. 

Newtown  SprrzKNBBRa. 


Oz-Ejre,  1        Miatchlew, 

Burlington  Sptsenberg,        |        Konnts, 

Joe  Berry. 


American.  From  Newtown,  Long  Island.  It  is  extensively  and 
successfully  grown  in  the  West  as  Ox-Eye,  and  highly  estimated. 

Fruit,  medium;  form,  round,  flattened;  color,  yellow  ground, 
mostly  striped  and  splashed  with  red,  which  often  has  appearance  as 
of  a  bloom ;  russet  dots  and  lines  that  near  the  calyx  look  like  the 
crests  of  waves ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep,  regular  ; 
calyx,  small,  segments  erect ;  hasin^  open,  r^ular,  not  deep ;  fiesh^ 
yellow,  tender,  slightly  sweet,  rich,  aromatic ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  few, 
ovate  pointed.     Season,  December  to  February. 

Northern  Spy. 

American.  Native  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  While  the  quality 
of  this  variety  secures  it  a  place  among  first  class  fruit,  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  profitable  variety  until  the  trees  have  acquired  at 
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least  twenty  years  of  age,  as  it  is  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing.  It 
is  (^thrifty,  vigorous  growth,  requiring  a  rich  soil,  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  as  an  orchard  tree,  severe  thinning  out  of  the  tops,  as 
it  inclines  to  make  an  upright,  close  bead ;  young  shoots  stout,  dark, 
spotted  i  HoomB  late,  oft«n  escaping  late  frosts  in  spring. 


f^U,  medium  to  laige;  form,  roundish  conical,  sometimes 
ribbed ;  skin,  thin  and  tender ;  color,  light  yellow,  mostly  over- 
spread with  light  red,  striped  and  slushed  with  streaks  of  carmine  red, 
and,  when  first  gathered,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom  ;  stem,  slender, 
projecting  about  even  with  surface ;  cavilt/,  open,  wide,  deep ;  calyx, 
small,  closed ;  bona,  opan,  regular,  other  tiian  the  furrows  produced  by 
ribs  of  the  fniit — not  deep,  but  rather  abrupt ;  flesk,  yellowish  white, 
very  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  sprightly  ;  core,  large,  capsules  open  ;  seeds, 
abundant,  many  of  them  triangular  ovate  pointed.  Seo«m,  January 
to  April.  South,  it  will  probably  become  an  early  winter  variety. 
Ortleit. 

On\tj  Pippin, 


Willow  l>iif  Pippin 

While  DeliaU, 
Jenejr  Giintag, 

Amerioar.     Native  of  Ncn  Jersey,     First  described  VyUndley 


iiWoodwBrdPip'pii 
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aa  Ortley,  and  we  therefore  follow,  as  it  is  as  well  known  hy  tliat 
as  any  other  one  of  its  namea.  Id  strong  rich  soils,  throughout  the 
entire  Western  States,  it  proves  one  of  .the  hardiest,  most  pro- 
ductive,  profitable,  as  well  as  best  varieties  .known.  In  size,  it  la 
also  lai^ely  increased  over  specimens  grown  North,  where  the  form 
is  mor^  oblong,  the  texture  somewhat  jc'oser,  and  sprightliness  a 
little  enhanced.  Shoots,  slender,  brownish,  yellow,  upright,  long 
joint«d. 

Fruit,  lai^e,  when  grown  on  rich  soils ;  tkin,  smooth  ;  form,  ob- 
long oval,  occasionally  or  often  roundish  conical ;  color,  pale  yellow-. 
ish  white  at  the  North — South  it  becomes  a  richer  yellow,  with 
specks  of  dark  red,  and  a  vermilion  tinge  surrounding  when  exposed 
to  sun ;  tUm,  varying  from  short  and  stout  to  long  and  slender ; 
cavity,  deep,  narrow ;  ra^yx,  small,  closed ;  (tmn,  furrowed  or  pltuted 
fWim  the  surroundins  angles  or  ribs  that  are  often  apparent  in  the 
fruit ;  JU»/t,  yellowi^  white,  tender,  crisp,  sprightly,  mild  add ;  core. 
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large,  open ;  aeetU,  abundant,  loose  in  lite  otfieules.  5«i«oii,  Jannarjr 
^  Peck's  Pleasant. 


'''-\mu'\  f"i 


American.  Native  of  Rhode  Island.  Shoots  rather  erect,  slightly 
diverging,  vigoroua,  productive.  If  on  BBody  soils,  it  b  of  firmer 
texture  than  on  clays,  and  keeps  better,  but  is  not  bo  large. 

Frvit,  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  (sometimes  very 
much)  fattened,  with  an  indistinct  furrow  on  one  side ;  color,  when 
first  gathered,  grefln,  with  a  little  dark  red — when  ripe,  a  beautiful 
dear  yellow,  with  bright  blush  on  sunny  «de,  marked  with  scattered 
gray  dots,  wluch  become  small  and  almost  indistinct  near  the  apex  ; 
wUia,  varies,  mostly  short  and  fleshy  ;  cavity,  broad,  open,  and  almost 
always  with  a  slight  ridge  or  wave  on  one  side,  connecting  with 
stem  ;  ealgx,  medium  size,  usually  segments  half  open ;  ionn,  round, 
regular ;  fifth,  yellowish  white,  fme  grained,  firm  yet  tender,  juicy, 
mild,aromatiQ,'Sul>.acid;  rore,  medium  ;  feeds,  abundant,  ovate,  dark 
reddish  brown.  Seatott,  December  to  Febmary ;  oflen  keeps  to 
ApriL 

Phillips'  Swkbtiho, 
American — native  of  Ohio.     Growth  vigorous,  upright,   wants 
strong  heavy  soil. 

/Wi<,  medium  to  large  ;/>rM,  roundish  conical,  slightly  flattened; 
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eo&>r,  yellow  ground,  mostly  overspread  and  mottled  with  red;  fleshy 
yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  crisp.  Season^  December  and  January.  This 
may  yet  prove  ideatical  wiUi  '^  Richmond,"  described  on  future  page. 

PORTBB. 

American — ^native  of  Massadiusetts.  Tree  slender,  slow  f^rowth, 
a  regular  even  bearer,  requires  strong  soil  in  which  there  is  good 
supply  of  lime  and  phosphates ;  succeeds  wherever  grown— one  of 
the  best  at  South. 

FnUty  medium  to  large ;  form^  oblong  conical ;  color ^  bright,  clear 
yellow — when  exposed  to  sun,  a  fine  blush  cheek ;  atem^  slender , 
cavity^  shallow ;  cdlyx^  medimn,  closed ;  hasin^  narrow,  deep ;  JUsK, 
fine-grained,  juicy,  firm  yet  tender,  acid.  Seaaon^  September  and 
October. 

POUGHKXEPSIB   RuSSBT. 
SkigUth  Bttiset,     I     Winter  Boaietr 


As  this  varie^.  described  by  Downing  as  the  "  English  Russet," 
is  probably  an  American  seedling,  and  as  there  are  so  many  sorts 
known  under  the  general  term  of  English  Russet,  we  prefer  to  adopt 
the  name  of  Poughkeepsie  Russet,  as  commemorative  of  the  sec- 
tion whence  it  was  first  disseminated.  Growth,  upright.  Shoots, 
lively  brown,  profuse  bearer,  and  although  only  of  medium  size,  its 
^nudity  of  keeping  over  year  renders  it  very  profitable.  There  is 
fU80  another  called  ^'  Crow's  Nest,"  sometimes  9old  under  this  name, 
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of  which  the  fruit  is  lai^er,  does  not  keep  as  well,  and  the  tree  when 
grown  makes  a  dense  top. 

Fruit,  medium ;  farm,  roundish  conical,  or  roundish  ovate,  regu- 
lar ;  color,  light  greenish  yellow,  mostly  overspread  with  brownish 
russet,  when  weU  matured,  becomes  yellowish ;  stem,  rather  short ; 
cavify,  round;  calyx,  small,  close;  basin,  abrupt,  regular,  round; 
Jlesh,  yellowish  white,  line  texture,  rather  finn,  aromatic;  core^ 
small ;  seeds,  ovate,  reddish  brown.     Season,  all  Winter  and  Spring. 

There  is  cultivated  in  Central  Ohio,  a  Golden  Russet  (see  our 
figure)  which  resembles  this,  but  is  larger,  and  with  an  open  calyx, 
and  often  beautiAiUy  bronzed  with  russet  yellow.  We  think  they 
jna^  prove  identical,  and  the  soil  and  location  make  the  apparent 
difl&rence. 

PoMME  Gribe. 

Grife,        |     Gray  Apple. 


A  delicious  little  apple  from  Canada,  that  is  especially  adapted  to 
Northern  sections,  and  to  gardens.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  of  slender 
growth,  forming  a  tree  of  small  size. 

Fruit,  below  medium  ;  form,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened ;  cohry 
yellow  gray,  or  russet,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  eye ;  siem,  slen- 
der ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  round ;  Jlesk,  yellow,  tender, 
rorightly ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  abundant.  Season,  December  to 
February, 

Pryor's  Rxd. 

Prior'8  Red,        J     Pitzer  HUL 

^  mu.    . 

Hus  b  evidently  a  seedling  from  seed  crossed  with  Westfield 
Seek-no-fiirther  and  Boxbury  Russet,  partaking  most  largely  of  the 
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Seek-no-f(irther.  Its  cerbun  origin  we  have  not  learned.  It  is  not 
regarded  as  an  earlj  bearer,  but  oa  very  hardy,  and  the  fruit  keep- 
ing well  when  grown  South,  and  on  rich  Alluvial  soiU.  Grown  at 
the  North,  the  trees  come  into  bearing  at  about  eight  years,  and  tlw 
fruit  has  very  little  russet  (unless  unusually  warm  seasons),  except 
at  stem  end ;  South,  in  good  culture,  it  attains  a  aze  of  four  inches 
diameter,  by  three  indies  from  stem  .to  eye,  and  mostly  coveicd 
with  russet. 


/Vint,  medium  to  very  large ;  form,  at  North,  regular,  roundish, 
tapering  to  the  eye — Soutli,  always  angular,  sometimes  even  broad 
at  apex,  being  roundish,  angular,  flattened;  color,  pale  yellow, 
ground  mostly  overspread  with  rich,  warm  red  and  russet,  marbled 
and  splashed  with  bronzed  yellow  near  the  stem,  dark  yellow  russet 
spots  surrounded  with  a  lighter  shade  ;  stem,  short;  catrt'y,  narrow: 
eo/yz,  small,  segments  erect ;  tcum,  abrupt,  pretty  deep,  round  and 
even,  oocaMon^y  shallow ;  /esA,  yellowish,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid, 
much  resembling  Westfield  Seek-no-fiirther ;  core,  medium,  marked 
at  distance  with  a  line  encircling ;  teedt,  varying,  generally  OTats. 
Staion,  January  to  April. 

Raule'b  Janet. 


Jcucns,  I  Yellow  Juetu, 

IkUuk  ,'uuieniiig. 

This  variety,  according  to  H.  P.  Byram,  Esq.,  was  first  brought  to 
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the  south-western  sections,  from  Amherst  Co.,  Va.,  near  the  Blue 
Eidge,  where  it  was  originated  by  Caleb  Baules,  who  named  it 
Janet,  hence  the  name.  Accprding  to  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  Gov. 
Worthington  had  it  in  his  orchard  40years  since,  and  from  thence 
it  was  brought  to  northern  Ohio.  The  Scriptural  name  of  Rock- 
Rimmon,  givCn  it  in  the  Sciota  valley,  was  probably  on  account  of 
its  sure  bearing,  and  long  keeping  qualities.  The  tree  is  tardy  in 
spring  in  leaving  out,  and  blossoms  some  ten  days  after  other  varie- 
ties ;  thus  often  escaping  late  Spring  frosts.  Jn  quality  it  is  only 
second  rate,  and  at  the  North  is  not  desirable,  but  south  of  Cincin- 
nati IS  highly  so,  as  it  succeeds  when  many  others  fiiil. 


J^Vutt,  medium  to  large ;  farm,  roundish,  conical,  flattened  at  stem 
end;  skin,  thick,  tough;  color,  a  ground  of  light  pale  yellowish 
green,  mostly  overspread,  striped  and  stained  with  dull  red,  and 
with  a  blue  or  grayish  shade*  laying  within  as  of  a  bloom ;  small 
russet  dots,  that  show  most  when  the  fruit  is  high  colored ;  South 
many  patches  of  mould  or  fungus ;  stem,  slender,  rather  long ;  cavity, 
deep,  regular ;  calyx,  nearly  closed,  short  segments ;  basin,  open, 
regular,  not  deep,  sometimes  slightly  furrowed  near  the  calyx ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid;  core,  medium;  seeds,  angular 
ovate.     Season,  late  spring 


American.  A  Dative  of  Delaware,  it  succeeds  in  all  soils  and  lo- 
cations, and  has  no  superior,  as  a  whol^in  the  general  estjmation.  It 
succeeds  on  sandj  soils,  but  the  lai^At  and  best  fruit  b  grown  on 
strong  limestone  soils,  giving  evidence  of  the  food  suited  best 
to  it. 

Fruit,  medium  ;  form,  flat,  or  roundish  flattened ;  color,  yellowish 
white,  marbled  and  streaked  with  yellow  and  red,  and  with  large 
rough  spots;  «(eni,  long,  slender,  often  curved;  &utn,  acuminata; 
eaiyx,  nearly  closed  ;  SaHn,  broad,  slightly  furrowed ;  flesh,  greens 
ish  white,  tender,  sprightly,  mUd,  suVadd  ;  core,  lai^e,  rather  hoi- 
low;  Medt,  abundant,  ovate  pyriforin.  Seatott,  October  to  De- 
cember, but  often  keeps  to  March. 

Red  CAiiiJiA. 

Otd  NDuach,  I  BicUeldHouQCk. 

American.  Probably  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  IVee,  slender 
growth ;  shoots  divei^g ;  requires  rich  strong  soil,  when  it  is  pro 
ductive;  and  always  ^r  and  uniform  si»  of  fruit  One  of  the  most 
valuable  for  orchard  or  garden. 
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i^rttll,  medium ; /orm,  roundish,*  conical,  flattened  at  stem  end; 
color,  rich  dear  yellow  ground,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  overspread 
with  bright  handsome  red,  two  shades  light  and  dark  intermingling, 


or  striped,  many  light  gray  dots  presenting  at  first  sight  an  appear- 
ance of  a  somewhat  rough  exterior ;  skin,  thin,  tender ;  stem,  vary- 
ing from  short  and  stout,  to  slender  and  long,  usually  as  seen  in  our 
figure ;  cavity,  deep,  regular,  a  touch  of  light  russet ;  calyx,  small, 
closed ;  6cM»»,^pen,  moderate  depth,  slightly  furrowed,  or  uneven ; 
fieah,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-acid,  aro- 
matic; core,  small,  compact;  seeds,  ovate,  pyriform.  Season^ 
January  to  April. 


EsD  Abtraohak. 

Foreign.  Most  valuable  as  a  hardy,  strong  grower,  regular  moder 
ate  bearer  of  fruit  always  fair.  As  a  dessert  fruit^— it  is  rather  acid, 
unless  fully  ripe ;  but  for  marketing  or  cooking,  it  has  few  equals, 
at  its  time.     Shoots  stout,  dark  brown,  broad  foliage. 

Fruit,  medium,  to  large ;  form^  roundish,  tapering  toward  the  apex ; 
color,  greenish  yellow,  mostly  overspread  with  rich  purplish  crimson, 
a  little  russet  near  the  stem,  and  a  white  bloom ;  stem,  varying, 
generally  short ;  cavity,  narrow ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  shallow,  uneven ; 


_^_« — 

](«&,  white,  crisp,  juicy,  add ;  core,  small ;  teedt,  orate,  dark  brownish 
Dlack.     Seaton,  August. 

Khodb  Iblabd  Grbendio. 

m  QrHnine,      |     Jcrtcj  QieuuBg  t  0dm. 

H&[nt«hir«  Greening.  I 
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TOais  variety  baa  been  oofldemned  in  many  sections  because  of  not 
producing  as  fine  finiit  on  the  same  trees  without  care,  as  when  the 
trees  were  young.  Testimony  has  shown  that  it  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  needs  soil  well  drained,  rich  in  lime  and  phosphates ;  on  usual 
soils,  where  the  variety  is  defective,  liberal  dreeing  with  wood  ashes, 
will  answer.  On  sandy  soils  well  manured,  the  texture  is  closer 
than  on  day. 

Fruit,  large  \form^  roundish,  flattened,  sometimes  a  little  angular 
at  the  base  end ;  coUir^  green,  yellowish  green  when  ripe,  with  a  dull 
blush,  on  sun-grown  specimens,  near  &e  stem ;  stem^  medium ; 
cavity  \  open ;  calyx^  rather  small,  woolly ;  basin,  medium  depth,  slight- 
ly fvurrowed ;  JUih^  yellowish,  fine-grained,  tender,  slightly  aromatic, 
lively  acid  juice ;  core  small ;  seeds  ovate,  pointed.  Season^  Decem- 
ber to  Februarv. 

BiCHMOND. 


We  received  this  fine  variety  from  D.  C.  Richmond,  Esq.,  near 
Ssndusky,  as  a  native  seedling,  and  are  unable  to  identify  it  with 
any  known  sort. 

Fruit,  large ;  farm,  roundish,  occasional  spedmens  have  one  side 
a  little  enlarged ;  color,  light  yellow  ground,  mostly  or  quite  over- 
spread with  l^ht  and  dark  red  stripes,  many  dots  or  specljs  of  light 
russet;  ««em,  varying,  mostly  short,  slender;  cavity,  deep,  open, 
regular,    a  little  brownish   at  bottom;    calyx^  large,,  segments. 
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long ;  batin,  deep,  open,  unifonoly  furtowed  ;  ^h,  white,  tender, 
juicy,  delicate  sweet;  cort,  medium;  uedt,  large,  ftilL  Seaioit, 
October  to  December. 

RoHX  BsAnrt. 

Romui  BMU17,    I  oiiieu'i  Seedling- 


American.  Nadve  of  Southern  Ohio.  In  fruit  and  tree  it  some- 
what resembles  Sutton;  requires,  to  perfect  good  fruit,  a  ridt, 
warm,  loamy  soil.  On  poor  day,  it  is  underdzed,  defident  in 
cboraoter,  and  inclined  to  overbear. 

JWif,  lai^ ;  form,  roundish ;  color,  rich  light  yellow,  mostly 
overspread  and  striped  widi  shades  of  clear  bright  red  ;  lUm,  slen- 
der ;  cavity  ;  open,  regular ;  calyx,  nearly  closed,  s^ments  distinctly 
separate ;  ionn,  round,  open,  moderately  deep ;  Jitsh,  yellow,  crisp, 
mdd,  sub-acid ;  core,  medium,  somewhat  hollow ;  sw^,  long,  ovate, 
targe  and  iiill.     Staion,  October  to  December. 

ROXBURT  KdSSET. 
,  BodoB  BuKt,       I     PnlBuiiKiuut, 

Maiieiu  Riuut.    1     Balpre  BoMel, 
Sflraii  BdihI. 

Amerioan.    Origin  uncert^  either  Connectiont  or  MaBsaohnsetto. 


r 
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It  was  introduced  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  in  1796  or  '97,  by  Israel  Put- 
nam, and  from  thenoe  distributed  throughout  the  southwest.  It  is  a 
tfaick-akhmed  fruit,  generally  a  good  keeper,  but  hardly  above  second 
rate  in  quality ;  grown  on  rich  prairie  soils,  it  is  sometimes  liable  to 
*^  bark  burst  near  the  ground,  but  elsewhere  perefectly  hardy,  and 
very  produotive.  Spreading  growth,  with  rather  downy  shooto ; 
young  trees  often  crooked. 

Fruity  medium,  to  large;  form^  roundish,  flattened,  and  oft;en 
angular ;  cdloTy  dull  green,  overspr^  with  brownish  yellow  russet, 
occasionally  a  faint  blush  on  th'e  sunny  side ;  stem^  slender ;  cavity ^ 
medium ;  ealyx^  closed ;  haain,  round,  moderate  depth ;  fieshy  green- 
ish white,  moderately  jui(^,  mild,  sul>acid;  core,  compact;  neds^ 
ovate,  defective.    Seawtij  January  to  June. 


SufDfSR  Boss. 

Wotaium*!  Banrest^     |     WooIbmb's  Hanrwl, ' 
Lippukcott. 


Ttus  variety  is  not  valuable  for  market  purposes,  but  its  juicy, 
sprightly  sub-acid  character  makes  it  very  desirable  for  the  dessert. 
Tfiree,  a  slow  grower,  diverging — shoots  downy ;  requires  rich,  strong 
soil,  lime  and  phosphates  to  perfect  the  fiiiit,  or  keep  the  tree  healthy. 
Moderate,  regular  bearer. 

Fruity  medium,  or  rather  small ;  form,  roundish,  sometimes  flat- 
tened ;  color,  rich  glossy  yellow,  blotched  and  streaked  with  red ; 
«fem,  varying  from  stout  to  slender,  short ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx, 
partially  dosed ;  baain,  round,  slightly  furrowed ;  JUah,  white,  tender. 


ori^,  jui<qf,  spn^Htij ;  core,  mecUvim ;  »#rf«,  orate.    Smon,  laat  of 
July  and  August. 


Amerio&n,  "  produced  by  the  Dutch  settlers,  on  the  Hudson ;  its 
name  in  low  Dutch  meanitiff  heavy."  On  all  warm,  rich,  sandy  soils 
it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  fruits,  and  a  good  keeper.  On  oold  clayey 
grounds  it  does  not  suoceed  well,  as  a  general  thing ;  the  past  year, 
oowerer,  we  have  recdved  of  it  grown  on  day  loam,  limestone  sub- 
soil, equalling  or  surpassing  any  ever  grown  on  sand.  On  the  rich 
prairie  soils  of  the  west,  it  is  said  to  succeed,  proving  a  good  bearer 
and  profitable. 

j^Vutf,  medium,  to  large ;  form,  roundish,  elighlJy  ribbed  or  un- 
equal on  its  surface  and  often  a  little  angular ;  rolor,  greenish  yel- 
low at  firsts  becoming  a  dull  rich  yellow,  dotted  with  distinct  brown 
riks,  sometimes  marbled  with  gray  russet  on  the  side  and  round 
st^n,  and  oflen  tinged  with  dull  red ;  ttem,  slender ;  eavUy  round, 
deep  ;  calyx,  small,  half  closed^  bann,  shallow,  somewhat  plait«d ; 
jItftA,  yellowish,  fine  grained,  juicy,  tender,  apiey  aromatic  perfiime  ; 
cortf  small,  to  medium ;  smo*,  broad,  ovate.     Seaton,  January  to 
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r  awcel  Bongti,         Wuhmgion, 
Uagt  Tellow  Bingh,  |   Hlnck  tipim. 


First  deeoribed  by  CoJte  aa  Bough ;  we  add,  Sweet,  as 
expresaiTe  of  its  character.  Valued  as  a  dessert  fruit.  Young 
(hoots,  jellowiBh,  somewhat  irregular,  ascending.  Tree,  a  moderate, 
annual  bearer,  succeeding  in  all  good  soils  not  wefa 

JVw/,  large,  (our  figure  hardly  medium ;)  form,  roun^h,  conical, 
orate;  color,  greenbh,  becoming  pale  yellow  when  fully  ripe;  itmt, 
varying  in  Iwgth ;  cavity,  deep  ;  calyx,  open  ;  basin,  narrow,  deep ; 
JU*K,  white,  tender,  crisp,  sprightly,  sweet ;  cow,  medium,  open  cap. 
snles ;  u»d*,  ovate,  light  brown.      Seaion,  August. 

SwsR  Peakmaih. 

Hub  variety,  according  to  Downing  and  Thomas,  is  the  "  IBnglish 

flireeting  ;"  but' according  to  Mr.  Manning,  the  "  English  Sweeting" 

is  the  "  Bamsdell's  Sweeting,"  of  Downing,    (See  Hovey's  Mag.  vol. 

3.  page  150.^    THaB  variety  is  extensivety  grown  in  central  Ohio, 


and  &rtfaer  west,  suiting  well  the  rich  soils ;  keeping  finelf  all  win- 
ter ;  highly  valued  for  baking  or  oating. 

JVtttt,  medium  size  or  often  above;  farm,  roundish,  slight- 
ly ftngular ;  ailar,  dull  red,  rough  russet  dots  and  bluish  / 
bloom;  siem,  long,  slender;  eavilif,  deep  wide  and  open;  calyx, 
woolly ;  beuin,  m^ium ;  fieth,  yellowish,  tender,  moderately  juicy, 
sweet ;  core,  medium,  with  outer  or  consecutiTe  lines ;  ietdi,  ovat«, 
pyriform,  dark  brown.    Season,  December  to  March. 


Taluah's  Swsbtino. 

TaUman'i  Bwctitiic,        I       IWmui'*  Smctiag, 
Biowii'i  Qoldoi  Sweet. 

American.  Native  of  Rhode  Island ;  its  name  from  a  &mily  by 
name  of  Taloian.  Its  value  is  for  baking  and  stock  feeding.  Tree, 
great  bearer,  ^it  keeping  well ;  growth  rapid,  upright,  strong,  wood 
dark. 

Fmil,  medium  ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  conical ;  color,  light  yel- 
low, wilii  a  greenish  line  from  stem  to  apox ;  stem,  long,  slender ; 
cavity,  wide,  regular;  calyx,  medium ;  basin,  moderate  depth,  fiir- 
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Towed ;  Jltth,  vbitc,  firm,  very  sweet ;  core,  medium ;  letds,  light 
lirown,  ovftta  pointed.     Seaton,  November  to  April. 


large,  broad,  light  green,  peculiar ;  r^ular  annnd  b^rer ;  in  quali- 
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ity  about  with  Bed  AatraiJisii,  but  maturing  aome  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  earlier ;  very  valuable  for  cooking  or  marketing ;  a  grosa 
feeder,  requiring  good  soil ;  needs  little  prutuog.  Our  figure  does 
not  well  represent  it,  being  &r  too  small  for  an  average. 

^ruit,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  conical ;  color,  light  vel- 
low  ground,  striped  and  splashed  with  red,  and  a  beautifiil  wnite 
bloom;  Item,  short,  stout;  cavity,  deep,  furrowed;  calyx,  rather 
large,  long  segments ;  hatm,  abrupt,  deep,  irregular,  furrowed ;  JUsh, 
whit^  tender,  spriKhtly,  juioy,  slightly  acid,  or  sharp  sub-add,  with 
s  pecndiar  aronuttio  taste ;  core,  small,  fleshy ;  «Ma«,  plump,  light 
brown.     Seaaon,  last  of  July.  ^ 

SWZET  ROMAHITX. 


This  is  a  variety  introduced  to  the  Ohio  Pomoiogical  Society  by 
W.  B.  Lipsey,  of  Morrow  County,  Ohio.  We  have  not  been  able 
t«  identify  it  with  any  variety  heretofore  described.  The  flesh  being 
fine  grained  and  firm — somewhat  like  the  Gilpin  or  BomimiU — prob- 
ably  ittduoed  the  name.  It  is  grown  in  Illinois,  under  name  of 
"Sweet  Nonsuch,"  and  introduced  there  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  «  Orange  Sweet."     Tree,  hardy,  moderate  but  regular  bearer. 

Site,  medium;  form,  roundish  flattened,  very  regular;  oolor, 
gre«iidi  yellow  ground,  mostly  striped  and  overepread  with  bright 
red  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom  ;  g(en»,  short ;  cavity,  open,  regu- 
lar, with  Uttle  russet ;  calyx,  lar^e,  segments  in  divisions,  short,  half 
erect ;  kutn,  broad,  shallow,  fiirrowed;  fieth,  greenish  yellow,  firm. 
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crisp,  joicy,  sweet — superior  to  Hamsdell's  or  Danvers'  Sweeting ; 
eore^  medium,  or  rather  small,  compact — centre  slightly  hollow; 
9eeds^  ovate,  oblong,  pyriform. .  Season,  November  to  March. 

There  is  another  Sweet  Romanite  grown  in  the  Western  States^ 
which  is  oblong ;  stem,  long  and  slender ;  color,  light  yellow,  striped 
with  red ;  flesh,  more  yellow  and  dry — an  inferior  or  unworthy 
variety. 

There  is  also  a  Sweet  Nonsuch  grown  which  is  flat,  with  slender 
stem  ;  cavity,  deep  light  r§d  on  pale  yellow ;  f^h,  white,  sweet,  dry, 
and  tough ;  inferior. 


AKDSRVERE. 


Vandenrere,  of  CSncinnatif 

Bmokebonaet 

Oibb(n'flrSffiatUioiiM> 

Hillcreek, 

Vanderrere  Pippin 

Bed  Vanderrere, 

Fall  Vanderrere, 

Vellow  Vandemeie, 

SlncedOzS^e, 


Baltimore,  qf  mmw  immrrtcOigf 
Gibbon's  SnaokehooM  ? 
Striped  Ashmore  f 
Millcreek  Vandervere, 
Imperial  Vanderrere, 
Pennsylvania  Vanderrere, 
Striped  Vandervere, 
Staalclabt, 
Wataon's  Vandome. 


American.  Native  of  Delaware.  There  is  much  confusion  rela- 
tive to  this  apple,  and,  while  it  is  extensively  distributed  and  grown, 
it  has  numerous  synonyms.  The  variety  described  as  ^'Smoke- 
house," by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  in  Horticulturist,  vol.  3,  p.  884,  we 
received  sp^imens  of,  last  winter,  from  Penns3dvania,  and  could  de- 
tect no  difference  from  the  Vandervere  when  well  grown.    It  may, 
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Itowerer,  be  distinct    The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  produotiTe,  and 

early  bearer.  Grown  on  soila  deficient  in  lime,  lilce  many  of  our 
western  bottoms,  and  some  of  prairie ;  it  hss  always  more  or  leas 
of  dry  bitter  rot,  but,  when  supplied  with  lime,  the  rot  disappears, 
and  the  fruit  increases  in  size  and  improves  in  quality  ;  needs  good 
culture.  Grown  North,  it  is  smaller  in  size  and  mudi  more  corneal, 
and  less  highly  colored  than  South.     Young  shoota  spotted. 

Fruit,  from  medium  to  large ;  form,  round  flattened,  sometimes 
angular  ;  color,  orange  yellow,  striped  and  st^ed  with  yellow  red, 
few  streaks  of  deeper  red  when  grown  exposed  to  sun,  dotted  at  in- 
tervals of  a  quarter  to  half  inch  with  large  yellow  russet  spedcs ; 
when  grown  North,  these  specks  are  m^  of  gray  and  much  smaller, 
often  ruBseted  about  the  stem ;  stem,  projecting  about  even  with 
surrounding  surface ;  cavity,  deep,  open,  regular ;  calyx,  with  small 
segments ;  basin,  open,  broad,  sometimes  slight  waves  or  ftirrows ; 
fitthf  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  sprightly,  mild  sub-add ;  core, 
round,  compaot;  aeedt,  laige,  ovate  p^iform.  Siaton,  December  to 
February. 


American.  "  Origin,  Penn  Yan,  Yatoa  County,  N.  Y, ;  seed  sown 
in  1791.  Tree,  thrifty;  young  shoots,  pale  green;  old  wood,  dark 
red,  requires  free  trimming  in  order  to  produce  large  uzed  fruit 
abundantly ;  annual  bearer." 
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.Awf,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  flattened,  elightly  ribbed  at  bne ; 
eoior,  fellow  ground,  mostly  covered  with  deep  glossy  red,  with 
stripes  and  aplashes  of  liglit  red,  and  marked  with  irregular  light 
rusaet  specks ;  ttmi,  atender ;  cavity,  wide,  deep ;  ealt/x,  small  -,  6a- 
«n,  broad  and  open;  Jlesk,  yeUowish  white,  fine  grwned,  crisp, 
juicy,  sprightly,  vinous,  sub-add  ;  core,  small,  oblong  ovate  ;  aew, 
light  brown,  ovate  pyriform,  Seaton,  November  to  March,  but  will  - 
keep  to  May. 

WsSTFIBLn   SEEE-HO-FintTHKR. 


An  old  variety  from  Connecticut.  For  all  qualitaes  of  tree  and 
fruit  haa  no  superior.  Very  popular  in  its  native  State,  all  South 
sad  West  Grown  in  rich  loamy  alluvial  soils  of  the  South,  it  is 
much  russeted,  and  about  the  stem  the  russet  has  appearance  of  rich 
bronze ;  prc^res^g  northward,  it  gradually  loses  its  russet,  until  on 
light  sandy  soils  in  Michigan,  it  becomes  a  pale  yellow  ground,  with 
stripes  and  splashes  of  clear  red  and  minute  dots. 

JVvil,  medium  ;  form,  regular,  roundish,  conical — broad  at  base  ; 
color,  light  yellow  ground,  the  sunuy  side  striped  and  splashed  with 
red,  small  russet  dote  shaded  around  with  light  russet  yellow ;  often 
oonnderable  russet  about  both  stem  and  calyx  ;  sUm,  long,  slender ; 
tttvity,  opan,  r^ular  ;  coZyx,  usually  small,  dosed,  sometimea  open, 


lie 
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with  short  segments ;  bann^  regular  form,  moderate  depth ;  Jlesh 
yellowish,  tender,  «ab-acid,  pearmain  flavor ;  carej  medhim ;  seeds 
OTate.    Seasany  December  to  February. 

Wood's  GBXEincKo. 

Ooate'f  Greening. 

American.  Native  of  New-Jersey.  First  described  by  Coxe,  from 
whose  nursery  it  was  introduced  to  the  west  by  Prof.  Kirtland, 
about  1820.'  Tree,  hardy,  slender  growth,  becoming  somewhat 
spreading.  It  is  well  adapted  to  strong  heavy  soils,  produdng  abun- 
dantly fniit  of  uniform  medium  size,  and  always  &ir  and  of  ''  best " 
quality. 

Fruity  medium;  /orm,  roundish,  conical,  flattened;  cohvy  pale 
green,  becoming  yellowish,  with  a  few  rough  spots ;  stem^  short ; 
cavity,  acuminate ;  calyx,  rather  large ;  basin,  slightly  plaited ;  flesh, 
greenish  white,  fine  grained,  juicy,  tender,  spri^tly,  sub-add ;  core, 
small ;  seeds,  ovate.    Season,  January  to  March. 


Wine. 


Wm»AmAi 
Baf'g  Winter  Wine 


I     Hay'f  Winter, 
,   I     Winter  Wine, 
HoUoir  (kavm  Pearmain. 


American.    Native  of  Delaware.    Extensively  disseminated,  and 
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everywhere  successftl.  Strong  heavy  day  loams  produce  the 
largest  fruit,  while  best  quality  are  grown  on  sandy  loam.  Tree, 
thnfty  ;  shoots  rather  slender,,  spreading ;  foliage  small. 

jFhiit^  medium  to  large ;  farm^  round  flattened,  often  quite  angu- 
lar, or  largest  one  side ;  c<dor,  light  pale  yellow  ground,  mostly  over- 
spread and  striped  with  lively  red,  russet  about  cavity  of  stem ; 
steniy  short ;  cavity^  acuminate  or  narrow,  deep ;  ealyx^  large ;  kwm, 
broad,  open,  slightly  plaited ;  Jlesh^  yellowisn,  crisp,  vinous,  sub- 
add  ;  core^  smaB ;  teeds^  large.     Season,  November  to  February. 

WiNB  Sap.    , 

Wine  Sofw 


Probably  originated  in  NewJersey.  First  described  by  Coxe. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  an  early  and  very  productive  bearer,  irregular  in 
its  growth,  not  forming  a  handsome  head,  but  producing  fair  fine 
fruit  in  all  soils,  from  poor  sand  to  limestone  clay —  largest  in  the 
latter,  and  finest  texture  in  the  former — ^fine   on  dry  prairies. 

Fruity  medium ;  form^  ovate  conical,  flattened  at  base,  some- 
times roundish  conical,  occasionally  angular  and  slightly  ribbed ; 
color,  grown  North,  a  bright  clear  red  stained  and  striped  with 
darker  shades,  and  with  spots  of  light  yellow ;  crown  South,  the 
dark  red  becomes  most  prominent,  while  the  patches  of  light  yel- 
low at  base  are  more  often  seen ;  it  is  also  more  irregular  or  an- 
gular m  form,  and  ofl  with  russet  about  the  stem  ;  «tem,  varying  in 
length,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  small,  nearly  dotoed ; 


basin,  abrapt,  fhrrowed ;  JUth,  yellowish,  juior,  tender,  8ul>4<ud, 
rori^tlf  ;  con,  medium,  capsule,  hollov ;  seeds,  abort  orate.  SeastMy 
October  to  Saaaaxj,  often  keeps  till  March. 

TxLLOw  NBWTOwrr  Pippdi. 


Hiis  variety  ia  extennvely  grown ;  West  it  becomee  lai^ ;  keeps 
well.  Trees,  though  slender  growth,  good  hearers  and  apparently 
perfectly  at  home  in  rich  limestone  soils.  That  there  are  two  New- 
town Pippins,  we  do  not  question ;  see  "  Newtown  Pippin  ^"but  we 
have  the  past  year  supposed  there  might  be  thru,  but  whether  the 
distinction  is  without  a  diderence  we  are  yet  unprepared  to  dedde. 
We  give  here  two  figures,  wid  descriptions,  of  which  the  latter  New- 
town Pippin  of  Lewis  Sanders,  Esq.,  may  possibly  prove  identical 
with  Y.  N.  P. 

Fruil,  medium,  to  large ;  form  roundish,  flattened,  angular,  or 
broader  than  long;  color,  clear  yellow,  with  considerable  russet 
from  the  stem,  many  small  russet  dots,  and,  where  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  yellow  becomes  very  rich  and  dotted  with  carmine  dots  ; 
stem,  short;  cavity,  deep  ;  calyx,  large  open,  s^ments  short,  stjf^ 
broad ;  bcxin,  broad,  irregular  only  from  the  alight  ribbing  of  the 
fruit;  fiesk,  yellowish,  very  firm,  crisp,  juicy  -,  enre,  medium  ;  seeds, 
purplish  black,  oblong  pytiform.    Keeps  to  June, 
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NiwTOVN  Pippin,  of  Lewib  Saddikb,  Et. 


.TVutt,  large ;  form,  angular,  roundish  conical,  prominently  ribbed ; 
tolor,  didl  [»le  yellow,  with  whitish  yellow,  marbled  and  splashed, 
die  latter  prevailing  mostly  at  stem  end  ;  tiem,  short ;  cavity,  acu- 
minate,  somewhat  russeted  ;  ealt/x,  medium,  short  segments ;  basin, 
pretty  deep,  irregular,  ribbed  ;  ^esk,  yellowish  white,  firm,  crisp, 
vinous,  juicy,  sub-acid,  with  tioges  or  lines,  and  specks  throughout, 
as  if  decay  had  partially  taken  place ;  core,  medium,  or  rather  large  ; 
ttedt,  dark  rich  reddish  brown,  ovate,  pyriform. 


CLASS  II.     JfeiB  and  unUtted.     Adapted  to  certain  Loealiiie$,  or 
Amateur  Oardem. 

•  AbBOIT  SsBDLtNGI. 

Amencan.    Fmit,  mediom,  roundish,  slightly  conical,  daU  green,  tinged 
mtb  r^;  fleeb,  tender  juicy,  wants  flavor.    Winter.    (Hot.  Mag.) 
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Adjlmb. 

Noll's  No.  1. 

A  PennsjWania  seedHng  of  White  Deer  township,  IJnioa  Goantj. 
Large;  roundish  oblate;  laintly  mottled  and  striped  with  red  on  a 
greenish  jeUow  ground;  stem,  half  an  inch  long;  cayity,  broad  acute; 
calyx,  rather  large,  segments  closed;  basin,  wide,  moderately  deep, 
plaited ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  of  fine  texture^  rather  juicy ;  "  very  goodr 
(W.  D.  B.) 

• 

Adam's  Psarmain. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  conical,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  grajr  ni»- 
set;  stem,  slendor;  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  aiomatia  Early  winter. 
(Undley.) 

Albsmable  Pippin. 

Fruity  medium  or  large,  round,  jelbw,  with  brown  specks;  flesh,  pale 
ydlow,  sab-add.    Qrown  in  Yii^nia;  keeps  welL    (Thomas.) 

Alexander. 

finperor  Alexander. 

Foreign.  Fruity  large,  conical,  flattened  at  base,  red  streaked  on  green- 
ish yellow;  stem,  sm^;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  large;  basin,  deep;  flesh, 
coarse  crisp ;  showy ;  poor  bearer.   October. 

Abhmorb. 

Red  Ashmore,     |     Fall  Wine,  q'wmeotM^y. 

American.  A  desirable  variety  deserving  attention.  Fruity  above 
me^um,  regular,  round,  bright  clear  red ;  short  slender  stem ;  deep  cavity ; 
calyx,  smafi,  closed ;  deep,  regular  basin ;  core,  large ;  capsules,  hollow ; 
seeds,  plump ;  flesh,  white  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  sprightly.  Octo- 
ber and  November.  The  Black  Yandervere,  a  third  rate  fruity  is  some- 
times grown  as  this  variety. 

Ashland. 

American.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  flattened,  slightly  conical,  dull 
greenish  vellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  tiuU  red  mingled  with  bluish 
gray,  ana  large  russet  dots ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  sweet,  dry  ; 
hardly  "  very  good ;"  stem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  small ; 
basin,  shallow ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate  flattened.  November  to  January. 

Aunt's  Apple. 

Fruit)  medium  to  lar^e,  ovate  flattened,  light  yellow,  streaked  with  red, 
radiating  from  stem,  which  is  short,  stout ;  cavity,  open,  broad,  russeted ; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  finely  folded ;  fle^  yellow,  breaking,  sub-acid, 
musky  perfume,  juicy;  "very  good;"  core,  medium.  lu^vembex  to 
January. 
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Abomatic  Carolina.  . 

From  South  Carolina.  "Tree,  spreading,  pendent,  short  fruit  wood, 
abrupt  terminal  buds;  fruit,  large,  oblate,  conical,  pale  red,  sliffhtly 
streaked;  heavy  bloom;  wide  basm;  open  calyx;  flesh,  tender,  melting, 
aromatic.    July.    Abundant  bearer."    (Wm.  Sumner,  in  Hort) 

Autumn  Ssbx-no-furthbiu 

American.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  pale  green,  faintly  striped  with 
red  in  sun;  stem,  slender;  cavity,  narrow,  deep;  calyx,  open,  erect  seg- 
ments ;  basin,  round,  medium  depth ;  core,  medium  ;  flesh,  white,  juicy, 
tender,  sprightly,  sub-add ;  "  very  good."    October, 

Autumnal  Swaar. 

AflfiiifiwJ  Sweet  Swear,     I     Sweet  Swear, 
^  Sweet  Golden  Pippin. 

Tree,  spreading;  shoots,  vigorous,  diverging;  firuit,  large,  round,  flat- 
tened, slientlv  ribbed,  rich  golden  yellow ;  stem,  long ;  basin,  open,  shallow; 
calyx,  half  closed ;  basin,  deep ;  flesh,  tender,  yellowish,  spicy,  sweet,  not 
Juicy ;  "  very  good.*'    October. 

Autumn  Pbarmadt. 

Bogliflli  Sammer  Peermain,  I  Rojral  Pearmain, 
Sonuner  Pearmain,  I  Parroain  d'Ete, 

Sigler'8  Red. 

Fordgn.  Tree,  slender,  slow  growth,  irregular ;  fruit,  medium,  oblong 
conical,  brownish  yellow  and  green,,  red  blended  with  yellow  in  sun, 
small  brown  specks;  stalk,  short;  calyx,  in  a  broad  shallow  basin, 
slighily  plaited;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  crisp ;  nearly  ''best"    September. 

Aunt  Hannah. 

From  Massachusetts.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  lig^t  yellow;  flesh, 
tender,  crisp,  sub-acid ;  "very  good."    Winter. 

Bailet  Spics. 

American.  From  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Growth,  moderate ;  shoots,  reddish 
brown;  fruity  medium,  round  ovate,  tapering  to  eye,  light  yellow,  fitint 
blush  in  sun ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  nar- 
row; flesh,  yellowish,  greenish  tint,  sprightly,  spicy ;  core,  large,  open; 
seeds,  light  brown.    October.    "  Very  good." 

Bailey  Sweet. 

Pattenon  Sweet,     |     Sdgerly  Sweet 

From  Perry,  N.  Y.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  round,  ovate  flattened, 
sometimes  ribbed,  clear  yellowish  red,  with  an  occasional  russet  patch  / 
stem,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  badn,  medium,  abrupt, 
often  plaited ;  flesh,  yellow,  rather  dry,  sweet ;  '*  very  good ;"  core,  me- 
dium ;  seeds,  ovate  pyriform.    November  to  Dumber. 
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Belzer. 

American.  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium,  red  striped  on  greenish  yellow; 
flesh,  white,  finei  grained,  juicy,  sob-acid.  August  (T.  S.  Humrickhouse, 
in  Hoy.  Mag.) 

Bekoni. 

From  Massachusetts.  Growth,  vigorous,  erect,  good  bearer;  fruit 
medium,  roundish,  narrowing  towards  the  eye,  deep  yellow  striped  with 
crimson,  dotted  with  white  specks;  stem,  short,  slender;  cavity,  narrow; 
calyx,  large,  open;  basin,  furrowed;  flesh,  yellow  crisp*  tender,  juicy, 
Tinous;  *•  very  good;"  core,  close;  seeds,  pale  brown.  August  and 
Bepteoiber. 

Bevak. 

Bevan  Favorite,     |     Striped  Juno. 

'  From  New  Jersey.  Valuable  as  a  market  fiiiit,  to  transport  long  dis- 
tances: we  have  thought  the  Red  June,  which  comes  to  us  at  Cleveland 
firom  ]^entucky,  might  be  this  apple,  but  have  had  no  opportunity  of  com- 
ptring  them  in  season.  Fruity  below  medium,  roundish  flattened,  slight- 
ly conical,  distinct  broad  red  stripes  on  yellow ;  stem,  varying  from  short 
to  lon^-  cavity,  shallow;  calyx,  large;  basin,  plait^  flc^h,  firm,  tou^h, 
sub-acia ;  seeds,  plump,  ovate  pyriform.  August.  Wearealsoof  opimon 
this  may  be  the  Carolina  June,  of  the  West 

Bentlet's  Sweet. 

From  Virginia.  Tree,  moderately  vigorous,  hardy,  good  bearer,  great 
keeper;  valuable  south,  in  rich  soils.  Fruity  above  medium,  oblong,  ir- 
regular, flattened  at  ends ;  red  and  yellow  striped,  or  blotcheii ;  stem, 
long,  carved ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  open,  deep,  furrowed ;  core,  compact ; 
Beeds,  larae,  ovate,  pointed;  flesh  yellowish,  Arm,  tender,  juicy;  "very 
good."    January  to  Sept 

Better  than  Good. 

Juicy  Bite.  , 

From  Pennsylvania.  Ma^r  prove  identical  with  some  already  described. 
Tree,  slender,  irregular ;  fruity  medium,  roundish,  taperin?  to  the  eye; 
yellowish  white ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  "  very  good.    Early  Winter 

Bean  Sweet. 

"  This  fruit  I  procured  of  the  late  Judge  Buel.  Medium  size,  ovate, 
oblong.  Color,  nearly  white,  producing  a  splendid  appearance  when  ripe 
on  the  tree ;  crisp  and  juicy ;  ripe  in  Oct. ;  will  keep  till  Feby.  or  March ; 
a  good  baking  apple."    (B.  V.  French,  Esq.,  Ms.) 

Blue  Psarmain. 

^  Trc>e,  hardy,  shoots  stout,  dark  color ;  buds,  large,  unsuited  to  exposed 
ntaatioQa,  the  fruit  being  large  and  heavy  is  easily  blown  o£    Fruity  very 
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large,  ronndisb,  slightly  conical,  striped  and  blotched  with  purplish  red 
OTer  a  dull  ground ;  white  bloom ;  stem,  short;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  deep; 
core,  medium;  flesh,  yellowish,  mild  sub-acid;  "very  good."  Early 
Winter. 

Blaok  Applk. 

Black  American,     i     Jersey  Black, 
Dodge's  Hack. 

American.  Tree,  slender,  moderate  growth,  drooping,  when  old ;  a  good 
bearer ;  negative  quality,  oflen  esteemed.  Fruity  medium,  round  slightly 
flattened,  dark  red,  almost  black,  whitish  bloom,  and  many  whitish  specks ; 
stem,  medium ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx  rather  small ;  basin,  shallow ;  core 
large ;  capsules,  long,  ovate,  hollow ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed ;  flesh,  yellow- 
ish white  tinged  with  red,  crisp,  juicy.    Nov.  to  Feby. 

There  is  much  confusion  at  the  West  with  this  variety,  and  several  fruits 
are  grown  under  the  same  name.  One  under  name  of  Black,  or  "  Canada 
Black,**  is  oblong,  with  greenish  flesh,  inferior  ;  tree,  a  fine  grower. 

Another  is  of  medium  size ;  fruit  depressed  at  ends ;  skin  rou^h ;  flesh, 
aromatic ;  ripening  in  September ;  tree  upright  grower,  with  rough  uneven 
bark. 

•        Blaok  Coal. 

Welcomo. 

This  is  also  another  of  the  Black  apples  grown  West.  Fruity  above 
medium,  round,  regular  smooth,  glossy,  rich  dark  red  striped,  and  mostly 
overspreading  a  lighter  red  ;  numerous  specks ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep, 
^lightly  russeted ;  calyx,  closed,  woolly  or  downy ;  basin,  open ;  core, 
large,  hollow ;  seeds,  loose ;  flesh,  white,  &|^tly  tinged  with  red,  crisp, 
juicy,  tender,  rather  acid.    Nov.  to  Feby. 

Bledsos. 

"From  Kentucky.  Eesembles  White  Pippin,  (Canada  Pippin.)  Fruit, 
large,  conical,  flattened  at  base,  greenish  yellow,  light  bronze  at  base, 
brownish  specks ;  skin,  smooth;  stem,  short;  cavity,  deep;  calyx,  small, 
closed ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  open ;  seeds,  large,  light  brown ;  flesh,  white, 
tender,  juicy ;  "  very  good."  March  and  April  Claimed  as  a  seedling ; 
new."    (A  H.  Ernst,  Ms.) 

Blood. 

From  central  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  occasionally  angular; 
dull  red,  marbled  and  striped  with  shades  of  purplish  red,  occasional 
rough  gray  dots;  stem,  varying;  cavity,  funnel  shaped ;  calyx,  half  open ; 
broad  segments ;  basin  furrowed ;  core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  oblong 
ovate,  dark  red ;  flesh,  yellowish,  tinged  with  red  near  the  sur&oe,  break- 
ing mild  almost  sweet;  "  very  good.      Dec  to  March. 

B0AL8BURO. 
A  seedling  of  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania;  Large,  oblong,  inclining  to 
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eotdctlf  delicately  mottled  and  striped  widi  red  on  a  yellow  groand ;  stem, 
short)  thick ;  deep,  acnmin&te,  rasseted  cayity ;   basin,  deep,  moderatelT 
wide;  flesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  sprightly,  and  refreshing;  ''very  good. 
(W.  D.  B.). 

BOHAVOK. 

A  variety  probably  originally  of  Virginia,  lately  brought  to  notice  as 

f-own  by  Lewis  Sanders^  Esq.,  of  Ky.  It  much  resembles  Maiden's 
lush.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  with  in- 
clination to  a  ribbed  surfiioe ;  light  pale  yellow,  crimson  blush  on  sunny 
side,  russet  about  stem ;  stem,  slender ;  cayity,  narrow ;  calyx,  partly 
closed;  basin,  deep  expanded;  core, open;  seeds, numerous, hght  brown ; 
flesh,  yellowish  wnite^  tender,  slightly  aromatic,  sub-add.    Sept. 

BOURASBA. 


Foreign.  Succeeds  finely  in  Canada  and  northern  sections, — ^Vermont) 
North  Michi^n,  on  poor  soil,  etc  Fruit,  medium,  oyate  conical,  slightly 
ribbed,  occasionally  irregular;  color,  rich,  orange  russet  on  yellow,  reddish 
brown  in  sun ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cayity,  small,  irregular ;  calyx,  with 
lon^  sesmentsj  basin,  narrow;  core,  rather  large;  seeds,  few;  flesh, 
white,  fine  gramed,  sub-acid;  "  best"    October  to  January. 

Brabakt  Bellflowbr. 

Brabant  Bdle-fleor,  |  Iron  Apple. 

Foreign.  Tree,  strong,  irregular  growth,  making,  howeyer,  a  good 
head,  valuable  for  cooking.  Fruit,  aboye  medium,  roundish  oblong, 
flattened  at  ends;  pale  yeUow,  mostly  coyerered  with  red  striped  and 
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Slashed'   calyx^^large;  basin,  ynde;  flesh, firm,  crisp,  sharp  sub-acid. 
OT.  to  Janj. 

Brooke's  Pippik. 

A  native  of  Virginia.  Large,  roundish,  inclining  to  conical,  obscurely 
ribbed ;  greenish  yellow,  wiUi  a  faint  blush ;  stem,  short,  rather  stout, 
deep,  irregular,  russeted  cavity ;  basin,  small,  shallow,  waved,  sometimes 
furrowed ;  seed,  long,  slender  acuminate ;  flesh,  crisp,  juicy,  of  fine  tex- 
ture, with  a  pleasant  aroma ;  best ;"  winter ;  bearing  abundantly  every 
year  in  localities  where  the  Newtown  Pippin,  to  which  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance, does  not  succeed. 

Back's  Ooonty  Pippin. 

A  Pennslyvania  Seedling.   Large,  roundish  oblate,  inclining  to  conical ; 
greenish  yefiow,  with  sometimes  a  faint  brown  cheek ;  stem,  shorty  not 
stout,  inserted  in  a  deep,  open  cavity ;  basin,  wide,  deep,  sUc^htly  pladted  ;* 
seed,  small,  short ;  flesh,  tender;  texture  fine;  flavor  exoSlent;  'Wery 
good.    (W.  D.B.) 

BuTTSB  Apple. 

American ;  probably  firom  Pennsylvania.  Fruit,  below  medium,  regu- 
lar roundish,  red  marbling  and  overspreading  yellow,  few  yellow  russet 
dots,  russet  near  and  in  cavity  pf  stem ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  nar- 
row, deep ;  calyx,  half  closed ;  basin,  abrupt  ribbed ;  core,  medium ;  seeds, 
roundish  ovate ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  sweet ;  "  very  good.' 
Nov.  to  Feby. 


.a.  mouersuj  uear«r;  ungiu  ua&iiuw^u.     JDruiD,  u«iu^r  iubuiuui,  xiabi 

little  ribbed,  yellowish  white^  with  faint  blush ;   cavity,  deep ;   basin, 
shallow  furrowed ;  flesh,  tender,  delicate  sub-add ;  "  best      Last  of 


Bupfikoton's  Earlt. 

A  Moderate  bearer;  origin  unknown.    Fruit,  below  medium,  flattened, 

~)asin, 
July. 

Burr's  Winter  Sweet.* 

Native  of  Hingham,  Mass.  Tree,  good  grower,  spreading.  Early  and 
abundant  bearer.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  oblate,  flattened  at  base,  full  at 
crown ;  smooth,  greenish  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  vermilion, 
russet  at  stem ;  small  gray  ^ecks ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  broad, 
open ;  eye,  medium,  closed ;  segments,  short ;  basin,  open  ribbed ;  core, 
small ;  seeds,  medium ;  flesh  yellowish,  tender,  sweet,  slight  aromatic 
perfume.    Dec.  to  March.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Bush.- 

Native  of  Boalsburff,  Pa.  Size,  medium,  oblate,  conical ;  ereenish  yel- 
low, russet  dots  near  me  crown ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  deep  plaited ;  flesh, 
"  very  good."    (W.  D.  B.) 
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Cabkahak. 

GBnnahan'*  Favorite. 

Native  of  Southern  Ohio.  Tree,  vigorous^  spreadiDg.^  Fniit^  lvg<e^ 
roundish,  tapering  to  the  eye,  yellow,  with  stnpes  of  red.  greenish  russet 
dots ;  stem,  medium ;  cavity,  deep,  open ;  calyx,  large,  long  segments ; 
basin,  ribbed :  core,  compact;  seeds,  brown ;  fl^h,  yellowish  white,  juicy ; 
"  'very  good.      Dec  to  Feby. 

Cannon  Pearmain. 

American.  Tree,  good  grower,  branches  diverging.  Fruit,  small, 
roundish,  often  angular,  yellow  with  dull  red,  and  large  yellow  specks ; 
stem,  long  curved ;  cavity,  shallow,  russety ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin, 
furrowed ;  flesh,  yellow,  crisp,  sprightly ;  "  very  good."    Dec.  to  March 

Cann. 

American.     Fruit,  medium,  nearly  conical,  dull  green,  little  red  in  sun, 
.  and  near  the  stem ;  flesh,  white,  sweet ; "  very  good/'    Oct  to  Dec.    Tree, 
thrifty,  spreading. 

Camffield. 

Newark  Sweeting. 

American.  Tree,  vigorous,  nearly  upright^  spreading.  Fruity  medium, 
roundisdi  flattened  *  greenish  yellow,  with  dull  red  in  sun;  flesh,  white^ 
dry  sweet ;  valued  for  stock  and  cider. 

Carolina  Winter  Queen. 

American.  We  have  seen  but  little  of  this  apple,  but  are  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a  valuable  and  popular  variety 
South,  fiir  superior  to  Northern  Spy.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish 
conical ;  *  greenish  yellow  streaked  and  stained  with  red  from  the  stem,  a 
little  russet  at  stem,  and  few  small  faint  dots ;  caljrx,  open,  segments,  re- 
flexed;  basin,  round, medium;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  deep;  core, medium; 
seeds,  abundant;  flesh,  yellowish,  sprightly,  crisp,  juicy;  "best.*'  Nov., 
Jany.  » 

Catuga  Red  Streak. 

Twenty  Onnce,  I  Twenty  Onnce  Apple, 

Eighteen  Oance,  |  Gov.  »sward, 

Twenty  Ounce  Pippin,  OToneoiciIy. 

From  Western  New  York.  We  adopt  the  name  "  Cayuga  Red  Streak," 
to  prevent  continued  confusion  with  "  Twenty  ounce  Pippin."  Fruit, 
large,  roundish  conical  dull  yellowish  green  striped  and  marbled  with 
yellowish  red ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  closed ;  *core,  large ;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  coarse,  crisp ;  sub-acid.    Nov.,  Dec    Esteemed  for  cooking. 

Cat  Face. 
From  Kentucky.    Fruity  large,  conical,  flattened  at  ends;  greenish  yd- 
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low,  streaked  with  light  and  dark  red ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  deep, 
wide ;  calyx,  prominent ;  basin,  deep  ;  core,  small :  seeds,  light  brown ; 
flesh,  white,  tender,  brisk,  sub-acid.  April  and  May.  (A.  H.  "Ernst, 
Ms.) 

Clyde  Beauty. 

Mackie*8  Gyde  Beauty. 

From  Clyde,  N.  T.  Productiva  Fruit,  large,  roundish  conical, 
slightly  ribbed ;  pale,  greenish  yellow,  striped  and  mottled  with  light  red, 
deep  crimson  in  the  sun;  stem,  shcrt^  slender;  cavity,  deep;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  furrowed ;  flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  "  best" 
October  to  December.    Deserves  more  attention. 

Cols. 

Scarlet  Perfume. 

Foreign.  Tree,  slender  growth,  irregular,  diverging  or  spreading, 
hardy,  an  early  bearer  of  a  pleasant  sprightly  fruit  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish,  little  conical,  bright  red ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  calyx,  medium, 
partly  closed ;  flesh,  white,  juicy ;  ''very  good."    August 

Cooper. 

Beauty  Red,        |        Lady  Waahington, 
Seek -no-further,  nfsome  erroneottaly. 

An  Eastern  variety,  recovered  at  West,  where  it  was  brought  in 
1796 ;  its  identity  with  any  variety  now  known  East^  is  not  established ; 
hence  we  must  continue  under  its  present  name.  Growth,  upright^ 
stout;  branches  at  right  angles;'  wood^  reddish,  "subject  to  canker;"  a 
good  bearer,  maturing  its  fruit  nearly  all  at  the  same  time.  Succeeds  best 
on  rich  limestone  claj. 

Fruit,  large,  oflen  very  large ;  roundish  flattened,  greenish  yellow  with 
stripes  and  blotches  of  pale  red ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  deep ;  stem,  slender, 
short;  cavity,  deep;  flesh,  yellowish,  not  fine  grained,  crisp,  juicy; 
«>  very  good.      September,  but  of\;en  keeps  to  November. 

Cooper's  Early  White. 

Grown  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  regarded  as  productive 
and  profitable.  Fruit,  medium ;  roundish,  little  flattened  ;  pale  yellow,  with 
fitint  blush,  greenish  tinge  at  stem ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ; 
calyx,  closed;  basin,  deep,  abrupt,  slightly  furrowed;  flesh,  white,  crisp, 
sprightly.    September  and  October. 

Cocelin's  Favorite, 

Small,  roundish,  truncated  apple,  native  of  Allen  Township,  Cumber* 
land  Co.  ;  quality,  "  very  good.'*    (W.  D.  B.) 

Chief  Good. 

Enmmnm  Bonum.  • 

From  Kentucky,  neiir  Louisville.    Fruit,  medium  to  large,  ronndish. 
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flattened  at  base,  light  yellow,  streaked  and  mottled  with  red,  few  splashes 
of  green ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  open ;  calyx,  small,  partly  closed ; 
basin,  shallow :  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  aromatic ;  core,  open ; 
seeds,  larger  light  brown.  September  and  October.  (A.  H.  Ernst; 
Ms.) 

Court-pendu-Plat. 


Oomt-pendn, 

Gamon's  Apple, 

Gour  pendu,  Bond  Gros, 

«       "      Musque, 
Goriandra  Rose, 
WoUatOD  Pippin, 


Capenda 

Gour  penda,  Extra, 

"        «       Rouge  UaiqaS, 
Pomnie  de  Berlin, 
Russian, 
Princisse  Noble  Zoete. 


Foreign.  Tree,  slender;  early  and  prolific  bearer.  Fruit,  medium, 
regular,  flat;  pale  greenish  yellow,  crimson  in  sun ;  stem,  short;  cavity, 
deep ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  wide,  shallow ;  flesh,  yellow,  crisp,  sprightly 
little  acid ;  "  Very  good."    November  to  February. 

Court  of  Wick. 


Barlow, 
Court  de  Wick, 
Pry's  Pippin, 
Wood's  Huntingdon, 
Philip's  Reinette, 
Week's  Pippin, 


Oonrt  of  Wick  Pippin, 
Rival  Golden  Pip^nn, 
Golden  Drop, 
Transparent  Pippin, 
Kniffhtwick  Pippin, 
Yellow. 


Foreign.  For  those  who  like  a  firm,  spicy,  sprightly  fruit  for  dessert^ 
this  may  be  esteemed. ,  Tree,  very  hardy — suited  to  the  North.  Fruit, 
small,  regular,  roundish  ovate,  flattened ;  greenish  yellow  in  shade,  little 
red  and  dotted  with  russet  specks  in  sun ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  calyx, 
with  long  wide  spread  segments:  basin,  shallow;  core,  large;  seeds, 
ovate ;  flesh  yellow,  sharp,  sub-acia,  crisp,  juicy.    October  to  February. 


Cumberland. 

Cumberland  Seedling. 

From  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  Tree,  fine  grower.  Fruit,  esteemed 
valuable  for  market ;  large,  roundish,  flattened ;  flesh,  white,  sub-acid ; 
"good;"  new. 

Cumberland  Spice. 

The  Blenheim  Pippin  has  been  received  at  the  West  as  this  variety.  In 
absence  of  fruit  to  examine,  we  copy  Thomas's  description : 

"  Rather  large,  varying  from  roundish-conical  to  long-conical,  the  taper- 
ing sides  being  nearly  straight  and  not  rounded;  color,  waxen  yelk>w, 
with  a  slight  vermilion  tinge  near  the  base,  and  with  black  specks  on 
the  surface ;  stalk,  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long ;  cavity,  wide, 
slightly russeted ;  calyx. open;  basin, even;  flesh, yellowiSi- white, break- 
ing, rather  light ;  core,  nollow ;  flavor,  mild  sub-acid,  with  a  peculiar  and 
agreeable  spiciness ;  of  good  second-rate  quality." 


TOB  AlUTEUR  OULTUBB. 

CEAOKtNa. 


"From  Harrison  County,  Ohio.  Tree,  strong  grower;  reqairu  little 
pniDiDg."  Fruit,  large, rouodisb,  jellowish  white;  flesh,  tender,  juicj ; 
"  very  good."  October  to  January.  {Dr.  J.  A.  Warder's  Notes.)  New ; 
highly  esteemed  where  knowiL 

Cat  Pippih. 

WcM'a  SpiucDberg,     I     Honeiuker  Pippin, 
HBTPulur,  I     HommactKr  Apiil. 

Western  PeiuiaylTaiu&.  Tree,  vigorous,  productiTe.  stat,  mediam  to 
large,  gieeiu^ ;   fleeh,  greeiuBh,  juicy,  Bab-acid    December  to  April. 


SBiUngUm  BOMSt. 

Hative  of  nortlkem  Ohio.    Fmit,  medium,  roundish,  dear  smooth  nm- 


9tj  stem,  medium;  cavity,  deep;  calyz,  half  cloc 
rhita;  hareUy  "  very  good.      January  to  Juna 


i;  baedn,  d^t;  flesh, 


From  R.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Southern  Ohio.  Fnat,  tneiUam,  roundish  Bat- 
twied,  alight^  angular,  yellow  rosset  at  stem,  irr^^nlar  msset  spots,  ver- 
milion red  cheek  m  sun;  stem,  very  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  larfre, 
short  segments ;  basin,  roan<^  alightly  furrowed ;  core,  compact;  seeds, 
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ovate  angular;  flesh^jJAjipshi  ^dgI}  mild  subacid,  almost  sweet;  ''very 

>ra^^HD  May. 


good."    New.    Febi 


Detroit. 

Red  Detroit,     |     Black  Detroit, 
CrimsoQ  Pippin. 


Foreign.  Introduced  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  by  early  French  settlers. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish  flattened,  dark  blackish  crimson,  dotted 
and  marbled  with  fawn  specks  in  sun ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin, 
plaited ;  core,  large,  hollow :  flesh,  white,  often  stained  with  red  to  the 


core. 


grown 


crisp,  juicm  sub-acid.    October  to  February,    ^his  is 
1  as  Uie  BIKk  Apple. 


sometmies 


Dillingham. 


From  D.  C^ichmond,  Esq.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Native.  Fruity  medium, 
round,  regula^whitish  yellow,  dots  of  red  in  sun ;  cavity,  deep  russeted ; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  medium ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  plump ;  flesh,  white, 
fine  grained,  juicy,  sweet ;  "  very  good ;"  great  bearer.  October  and 
November. 

#  DOOTOB. 

Bed  Doctor,     |     De  Witt 

Nati^Df  Pennsylvania.  Much  grown  in  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana^ 
producing  abundantly  of  second-rate  fruit  Fruit,  medium  tq  large,  flat ; 
yellow  striped  at^d  washed  with  several  shades  of  red  and  occasional  spots 
of  russet ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  open ;  cavity,  deep  ;  core,  small ;  seeds, 
oblong,  pyriform ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy.    October  to  January. 

DoMnns. 

Origin  uncertain     Tree,  strong,  vigorous  grower ;  shoots,  long,  diverg- 
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ing;  early  good  bearer;  profitabb  orchard  sort  West;  suoceeding  finely 
in  most  soils.  Fruit,  mediam  to  large,  flat^  greenish  yellow,  with  stripes 
and  splashes  of  bright  red  and  large  russet  specks ;  stem,  long,  slender, 
indimng  to  one  side;  cavity,  wide;  calyx,  small;  basin,  broad;  oore, 
medium ;  seeds,  abundant^  puiplish  brown ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  joicy ; 
**  very  good."    November  to  April 

DCTCHXSS. 
Datchew  of  Oldenborgb. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  with  dark,  upright  shoots,  moderate  bearer; 
valued  for  cooking.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish  flattened,  light  red 
striped  and  splashed  on  yellow ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  acuminate ;  basin, 
deep ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  sharp  sub-add^    August  and  September. 

ElCPBROB. 
Dick8oa*8  Emperor. 

From  Scotland.  New.  Fruit,  large,  irregular,  slightly  ribbed ;  yeUow. 
with  dashes  of  carmine  red,  and  minute  specks  of  straw  color;  dull  red 
cheek  in  sun;  stem,  short;  calyx,  large;  basin,  deep,  irregular;  core, 
small;  flesh, yellowi^  white,  juicy ;  "very  good."  November  to  January. 

Early  Pevkock. 

Shakers'  Yellow,     I     Angurt  Apple, 
Indian  Queen  ?         J     New  Jersey  Red  Streak? 
Warren  Pennock. 

This  is  prdbably  an  old  Eastern  variety  so  changed  by  our  Western 
soils  as  not  to  be  recognized.  It  was  distributed  West  from  Harrison  or« 
Belmont  Counties,  Ohio.  Trees,  thrifty,  hardy,  early  prolific  bearers  of 
fruit,  rather  below  second  rate  quality ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  tapering  to 
the  eye ;  greenish  yellow,  blotched  and  streaked  with  lively  red ;  stem, 
long;  cavity,  deep,  irregular;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
August.    S^esembles,  but  is  distinct  from,  Summer  Queen. 

Engijsh  Golden  Russet. 

Golden  Rivset,  or  New  York. 

Foreign.  Growth,  irregular ;  fruity  medium,  roundish,  russet  on  yellow ; 
stem,  slender ;  flesh,  fine  grained,  crisp ;  nearly  '*  best"  December  to 
MardL 

Enoush  SwEBTINa. 

Ramsdeirs  Sweeting,     I     Ramsdell'slted  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
Samdell's  Sweet,  I     Red  Pumpkin  Sweet, 

Avery  Sweeting. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright,  early  prolific  bearer ;  fruit,  medium 
to  large,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  eye,  green  and  rou^h  in  shade,  dark  red 
dotted  vrith  iawn  specks,  and  with  a  blue  bloom  m  sun;  stem,  short; 
cavity,  narrow,  angular,  often  a  fleshy  knob;  calyx,  with  short  stifif  seg- 
ments; basin,  round,  regular;  core,  long  ovat^;  seeds,  imperfect;  fleaa, 
yellowish  white,  sweet ;  "  very  good.'    October  to  February. 
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ESTSN. 


From  Rhode  Island.  Tree,  Tigorous,  prodactive ;  fruit,  large,  oblong 
ovate,  slightly  ribbed ;  yelloir,  faint  blush  in  sun,  large  green  dots ;  stem, 
slender;  cayity,  deep;  basin,  shallow;  flesh,  white,  sub-acid.    October. 

EusTis. 

Ben. 

Native  Mass.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened ;  red 
and  yellow  striped  or  splashed ;  stem,  slender,  inclined  one  side ;  cavity, 
deep,  open ;  calyz,  closed :  basin,  open ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate  angular ; 
flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  aromatic,  sub-acid.    December  to  January. 

Fall  Jsnnsttino. 

Fall  Gennettlng. 

Probably  American.  An  old  variety  known  to  us  in  Gonnecticnt  wben 
a  boy,  although  Mr.  Hovey  says,  in  1847 — "  New  and  very  desirable." 
Fruit,  large,  roundish,  flattened,  ribbed  at  base,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  pale 
greenish  yellow,  blusn  in  sun,  russety  specks;  stem,  short;  cavity,  deep; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  round;  core,  small;  seeds,  an^lar ;  fleshy  yellowish 
white,  tender,  juicy;  "very  good."  October  and  November.  (Hov. 
Mag.)  There  is  another  Gennetting  grown  in  Ohio,  maturing  from  July 
to  September,  which  is  sour  and  xmworthy. 

Foundling. 

FnntJiDg. 

Native  of  Mass.  **  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened,  narrowing  to  the 
eye,  yellowish  green,  with  broken  stripes  pale  red,  greenish  ^>ecks ;  stem, 
short,  slender ;  cavity,  deep;  calyz,  closed;  basin,  furrowed;  core,  me- 
dium; seeds,  small:  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  sprightly,  sub-acid. 
August  and  September.*'    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Fall  Qusen. 

Horse  Apple,     1     Bed  Gloria  Ifnndi  ? 
Oldfieid,  I     Fall  Beauty. 

Origm  unknown.  Valued  highly  South  and  West  for  cooking.  Fruit, 
medium  to  large,  roundish  conical,  little  irregular,  greenish  yellow  to 
orange,  blush  in  sun,  russet  lines  about  stem ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  shal- 
low; basin,  narrow;  core,  large,  hollow;  flesh,  yellow,  coarse,  acid.  Last 
July. 

Fall  Harvey. 

Native  of  Mass.  Not  productive.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened, 
greenish  ydlow,  with  scattered  brown  dots ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ; 
flesh,  white,  mild  sub-acid,  juicy ;  "  very  good."    October  aqd  November. 

Fayoritb. 
From  Kentucky.    Fruit,  small,  roundish,  tapering  to  the  eye,  pale  yel* 
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low,  striped  and  splashed  with  red,  and  small  rough  dots;  stem,  short; 
cavity,  deep;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  medium, regnlar ;  core, medium;  seeds, 
long  ovate;  fledi,  yellow,  juicy,  mild  sub-acid ;  not  quite  *  very  good." 
Novemb^  to  January. 

Fathsr  Abraham. 

From  Virginia ;  considerably  grown  in  Kentucky.  We  copy  Ooze's 
description :  «*  SmaH,  flat,  red,  little  yellow,  spots  and  blotches  of  darker 
red;  texture,  ^n,  tender;  flesh,  white,  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun, 
jnicyi  agreeable.    Early  winter.    Keeps  till  April.'' 

FSRDIKANS. 

Native  South  tSarolina.  Tree,  moderately  vigorous,  upright;  fruit* 
large,  oblate,  irregular,  pale  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  thick ;  calyx,  open ; 
bamn,  shallow;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender.  November  to  March.  New. 
(Wm.  Sumner  in  Hbrt) 

Fleiner. 

Foreign.  Tree,  great  bearer,  growth  upright;  fruit,  medium,  oblong, 
lemon  yellow,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  sub-add ;  ^  good."  Sep- 
tember and  October.    Productiveness  its  chief  merit 

Feavklin  Golden  Pippin. 

j.ree,  u^Hight,  vigorous,  early  annual  bearer ;  fruit,  medium,  roundisl\ 
ovate,  coniciu,  pale  light  greeni:<h  yellow,  interlined  with  fine  whitish  net 
work,  few  russet  dots ;  stem,  slender^  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small,  dosed ; 
baain,  narrow,  slightly  plaited ;  flesh,  crisp,  juicy ;  **  very  good."  October. 

French's  Sweet. 

The  seedling  trees  are  still  standing  in  Bndntree,  Mass.  Large,  round 
ovate,  green,  inclining  to  a  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  great  bearer,  highly 

Serfumed ;  flesh,  firm.    Ripe  October  and  November,  and  will  keep  till 
anuary  or  February.    Richest  baking  I  know.    (B.  Y.  French,  Vb,) 

Fronclin. 

''Native  of  Lancaster  Oo.,  Pa.  Tree,  rapid  grower,  great  bearer ;  finit, 
medium,  regular,  round ;  bright  red ;  flesh,  yellowish,  acid,  vinous.  New. 
(Pom.  Tirans.) 

FLUBHiNa  Spitzbnbebg.        ^ 

American.  Tree,  vi^rous,  strong  brown  shoots ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish, 
slightly  conical,  greenish  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  warm  yellowish  red, 
russet  dots,  with  suffused  fawn  shade  surroundiuff ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity, 
nazTOW ;  calyx,  small ;  basing  shallow ;  core,  rather  large ;  flesh,  white,  tinged 
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jellow,  juicy,  crisp,  mUd,  nearly  sweet ;  "  yery  good.'*    November  to 
"Tebruary. 


FuigTON. 

Native  of  Canton  Co.,  Ill  Original  tree,  when  19  years  old,  gave  36  1-2 
inches  circumference,  3  feet  from  ground,  25  feet  high,  and  28  feet  across 
top,  and  had  produced  large  crops  ten  years  in  succession.  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish  flattened,  pale  clear  yellow,  bright  red  cheek,  little  russet  in  stem 
cavity,  small  dots ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small,  short  seg- 
ments ;  basin,  rather  deep;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate,  pointed ;  flesh,  white, 
tender,  juicy,  mild  sub-acid ;  "  very  good."    November  and  December. 


Gabrisl. 


LftdietBUMh. 


The  origin  of  fli|  variety  is  uncertain.  It  will  most  likely  yet  prove 
identical  with  some  variety  heretofore  described.  Our  engraving  is  under 
medium  size  of  the  apple.  Trees,  moderate  growth,  good  bearers ;  fruit, 
medium  or  below,  roundish  conical,  yellowish,  striped,  and  splashed  with 
pale  red^  stem*  slender ;  cavity,  mediiim;  calyx,  smiall ;  basin,  shallow 
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core,  medium ;  seeds,  lone  ovate,  pointed ;  flesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  sub-acid ; 
"  best."    October  and  lu>vember. 

Gabrbtson^s  Eablt. 

John  Garretaou's  Early. 

Native  probably  of  New  Jersey.  Tree,  vigorous  growth,  early,  abun- 
dant bearer ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  flattened ;  {wle  green,  becoming 
yellowish,  dotted  with  whitish  specks ;  stem,  ^ort ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  ribbed ;  core,  large ;  seeds,  plump ;  flesh,  white,  crisp,  ten- 
der, sub-acid  ;  "  very  good/*    August. 

George. 

From  Muskingum  Co.,  Ohio.  Tree,  spreading,  free  bearer ;  fruit,  me- 
dium, roundish  flattened,  pale  yellow,  with  russety  blotches  and  specks, 
6ft  quite  russety ;  calyx,  large,  open ;  basin,  shallow ;  flesh,  whitish,  firm, 
juicy,  mUd  acid.    July. 

Gilpin. 

GarthouM,     )     Roinanite  of  the  Weft. 

From  Yirgim'a.  Its  keeping  and  bearing  qualitie?  will  always  render  it 
more  or  less  popular.  Fruit,  below  medium,  roundish,  flattened  at  apex, 
deep  red  and  yellow;  stem,  varying ;  cavity  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin, 
sometimes  furrowed ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  ovate ;  fles^pellow,  firm,  juicy, 
will  keep  a  year.  *  ^ 

Giles. 

Prom  Walliiigford,  Conn«  Fruit,  medium,  conical,  dark  red;  flesh, 
tender,  juicy;  **  very  good.*'    October  and  November. 
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Gbat  VAimERYxas. 

Windower.  I     Indian  Apple, 

Great  yandervere,     I     Betsey's  Iran^i 
White  Tandevrere,     }    Yanderrere  Ffpi 


Fqypfai} 


A  great  bearer,  ^od  keeper,  by  some  preferred  to  the  Vandervere. 
Dr.  Warder  says,  this  is  the  variety  commoD  in  Philadelphia  market,  and 
esteemed  highly  for  cooking.  Fruit,  medium  or  slightly  above,  round 
flattened ;  skm,  rough,  uneven,  mostly  a  dull  red,  with  gray  bloom,  small 
specks  of  russet,  a  little  bronze  at  the  stem ;  stem,  long ;  cavity,  open ; 
calyx,  with  short  segments ;  basin,  broad,  open ;  core,  medium ;  flesh, 
yellowish*  breaking,  moderately  juicy.    December  to  March. 

Granny  Earle. 

Fruit,  small,  roundish  oval,  green,  striped  and  splashed  with  red ;  fleah, 
white,  crisp,  tender.    November  to  January.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Grakiti  w  inslx. 

Tree,  slow  grower,  compact  head,  first  described  by  Coze ;  esteemed 
only  for  cider,  fimit,  mecBum,  roundish,  oblong,  dark  red ;  flesh,  yellow* 
iflh,  sweet.    OctobSr  and  November. 

Gully. 

From  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  Fruit,  small  to  medium,  white  with  blush 
cheek;  flesh,  white, juicy.    New.    (Pom.  Trans.) 
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Green  Seek-ko-fitrther. 

Sedc-no-fuTther  of  Ck>ze,     |     Bracy's  Seek*ao-fiullier. 

Growib,  vigorous,  upright;  fruit,  large,  roundish  conical,  greenish  yel- 
low, with  da;^  epecks ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  deep,  slightly 
ribbed ;  flesh,  white,  little  coarse,  mild  sub-add.     Noyember  to  January. 

Hagloe. 

Sammer  Ha^Ioe. 

Tree,  medium  bearer,  dark  colored  strong  shoots,  yalued  for  cooking, 
often  fine  for  dessert ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  flattened,  bright  red  on 
yellow ;  flesh,  tender.  July.  DistincUfrom  Hagloe  Grab,  a  smaU  ovate 
cider  ihiit. 

Harrison. 

Generally  grown  for  cider,  but,  in  absence  of  better  fruit,  and  kept  until 
March,  it  becomes  **  very  good"  for  dessert.  Tree,  thrifty,  hardy,  very 
productive ;  fruit,  medium  or  small,  roundish  ovate,  yellow,  with  blade 
specks,  light  suflused  shade  around ;  stem,  one  inch ;  cavity,  wide ;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  shallow  furrowed ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  spicy,  sub-acid ;  core, 
large ;  seeds,  long  ovate.  November  to  March.  It  is  fi-om  this  variety, 
mixed  with  a  smiall  proportion  of  Campfield,  that  the  celebrated  Newark 
dder  is  made. 

Hartford  Sweeting. 

^leBcer  Sweeting,     |     Qjamp  Sweeting. 

Native  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Growth,  slow,  hardy,  productive;  fruit, 
large,  roimdish  flattened  ;  red  striped  on  greenish  yellow;  stem,  slender ; 
cavity,  shallow ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  shallow ;  flesh,  whitish,  juicy,  tender ; 
**  very  good."    December  to  March. 

Haskell  Sweet. 

Saasafraa  ^leet. 


Tree,  vigorous,  moderately  prolific,  deserves  more  general  cultare ; 
fruit,  large,  nearly  flat,  greenish,  with  dull  brown  cheek  in  sun;  stem  and 
cavity,  medium ;  flesh,  tinged  with  orange  yeUow,  tender,  sweet ;  almost 
''best"    October. 

Hawlet. 

Doose,     I     Bow's. 

Native  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Much  resembles  Fall  Pippin,  but  larger 
and  ripens  earlier,  and  is  invariably  affected  with  dry  rot  in  ail  soils, 
otherwise-  it  would  take  first  class.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  flattened, 
conical,  yellowish  green  to  yellow,  with  few  brown  dots;  stem,  slender; 
cavity,  wide ;  cajyx,  small,  partly  closed ;  basin, ^nedium,  slightly  plaited; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.  October,  sometimes  in 
September. 
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From  Chester  coaatj,  Pa.    Large,  oblong,  conical,  striped  and  moUled  ' 
with  red  on  a  yellow  ground ;  stem,  slender;  deep,  op«n  russeted  cari^; 
basin,  narrow,  deep,  furrowed ;  flesb,  crisp ;  texture,  fine ;  "  rerj  good." 

{w.  D.  a) 

Helen's  Favorite.. 

From  Tr07,  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium,  roaodiah,  dark  red  shades,  light 
flpota;  stem,  uort,  slender;  cavitj,  deep;  caljz,  small;  core,  compact; 
seeds,  small ;  Besh,  white,  streaked  with  red,  tender,  juicy  ;  "  very  good." 
January  and  February.    (A.  H.  Emsl^  Ms.) 


From  Cnmberland  oo.,  Pa.  Tree,  productive ;  fruit,  medium,  oblong, 
red  striped  on greenishydlow ;  flesh,  greenish. tender,  juicy ;  " veiy good? 
December  to  April     (Pom.  Trans.) 


HoixAND  Pippin. 

•I'  HoUaad,      |     Pia  Anil«, 

Pippin,  {    Pteaca  FippK  'f  »•• 


Tre«  resembles  Fall  Fippb,  with  which  it  is  often  oonfbtuded,  b«t  &om 
which  it  is  distinct.    It  is  esteuncd  fbr  cooking^  for  which  it  is  fitted 
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in  August,  but  we  think  surpassed  by  Gravenstein.  We  refer  for  descrip- 
tion to  FiOl  Pippin,  with  this  difference,  more  regular  round,  stem  shorter, 
cavity  not  as  deep,  more  broad  and  open,  calyx  smaller,  and  basm  not  as 
wid& 

Housum's  Rbd. 

Prom  Berks  county,  Pa.  Large,  oblong,  compressed  at  the  aides,  skin 
red  in  stripes,  yellow  at  base;  stem,  short,  thick;  cavity,  na^ow,  not 
deep,- slightly  russeted;  basin,  moderately  deep,  plaited;  flesh,  fine  tex- 
tare,  tender,  with  delightful  aroma ;  "  very  good"  at  least  October  to 
February.    (W.  D.  B.) 

High  Top  Swket. 

aunmer  Sweet,  of  Ohio,     |     Sweet  June,  of  luinoii. 

From  Plymouth,  Mass.  Tree,  upright,  productive;  fruit,  medium, 
rounclish,  greenish  yellow,  with  greenish  white  dots ;  stem,  slender ; 
calyx,  closed ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet;  "very  good,' 
Last  of  July. 

HUKTER. 

From  DeUware  Co.,  Pa.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  conical,  striped  and 
splashed  bright  red  on  yellow;  stem,  slender;  cavity,  narrow;  calyx, 
small;  basm,  deep;  flesh,  white  tinged  with  pink,  tender,  crisp,  juicy. 
October. 

Tabez  Swest. 

From  Mtddletovnij  Conn.  Fruit,  medium,  nearly  round,  pale  green, 
dull  red  in  sun,  sweet.    October  to  April.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Jefferson. 

Tree,  good  habit,  spreading,  much  grown  and  esteemed  in  some  parts 
of  Kentucky,  from  whence  we  once  received  specimens  in  April  (after 
laying  in  a  warehouse  during  winter),  in  fine  condition.  Fruit,  medium 
to  large,  roundish  conical,  dull  red  on  yellow,  splashed ;  stem,  slender ; 
cavity,  moderate ;  calyx,  small,  partially  closed ;  basin,  open ;  core,  com- 
pact ;  seeds,  light  brown ;  flesh,  yello^psh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid ; 
almost  "  best'     October  to  March. 

Jbffbris. 

From  Chester  co..  Pa.  Tree,  moderate  grower,  upright  habit,  constant 
abundant  bearer ;'  fruit,  roundish  flattened,  pale  yellow,  striped  and  stained 
with  red,  becoming  dark  in  sun,  dotted  with  white  spots  and  russet  at 
stem ;  stem,  half  inch,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep ;  calyx,  nearly  closed, 
woolly ;  basin,  deep,  regular ;  flesh,  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy ;  "  best" 
September  and  October.    New. 

Jersey  Pippin, 
Foreign.    Fruity  medium,  round,  oblong,  conical,  flattened,  pale  yellow- 
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Ui  green,  ftint  stripee  red ;  stem,  ahorL  Htont ;  cavity,  deep,  open ;  caljf^ 
radier  Urge ;  buiD,  shallow ;  core,  Bmall ;  seeds,  iim>^^t ;  flesh,  greeiudi 
yellow,  juicy,  Tinons,  Bub-acid ;  "  very  good."    ^rember  to  Febrowy. 


JxNKUia. 

Nfttive  of  Montgomery  Co.,  FeDnsjlTania.  Fruit,  small,  rooadiah  ovate ; 
red,  interspersed  with  niuneroua  large  white  dots,  on  a  yellowish  ground; 
Stem,  slender ;  cavity,  deep,  rather  wide,  sometimes  maseted ;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  deep,  open,  ruirowed  ;  core,  above  medium ;  seed,  grayish 
brown,  acute-ovate;  flesh,  white,  tender,  fine  texture,  juicy;  £avor. 
Bgreeably  saccharine,  exceedingly  pleasant  and  aromatic;  "very  good, 
if  not  "best."  Tlie  Jenkins  is  one  of  those  delicious  Uttle  apples  pecul- 
iarly fitted  for  tlie  Uble  at  evening  entertainmenta.     (W.  D.  B.) 


Jiwett'o  Rkd. 

Jcwelt'i  thu  Red,     J     HodhcwL 


Tree,  alow,  mlher'  slender  diverpng  (frowth ;  frnit  unfair  while  young ; 
best  adapted  to  strong  clay  soils  ITorth,  where  it  is  hardy,  and  said  to 
snooeed  welt.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish  flattened,  tapering  to  the 
eye,  sometimes  angular ;  greenish  yellow,  mostly  overspread  or  striped 
with  red,  numerous  white  dots;  stem,  varying;  cavity,  narrow;  calyx, 
small,  partially  closed;  basin,  shallow,  wrinkled;  core,  medium;  seeds, 
ovate,  rounded ;  flesh,  yelkiwiah  white,  fine  grained,  tander,  mild  aromatia 
nb-acid;  "beat"    November  to  February. 
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Bh«I»OM,  ^)SM^ 


This  TftTJe^  ..  J  .  .  ^ 

qaalitiea. '  We  present  the  drawiDg  to  aid  the  imacquunted  t«  detect  it, 
as  the  name  often  aids  in  its  Bale.  Br.  Warder,  at  the  late  Ohio  Pom. 
MeetJBK,  itated  tbat  it  came  originailj  &om  Eaighn's  Point,  aod  the  name 
Spilzentiery,  wsa  derived  from  a  mountain  "  be^."  Fruit,  lar^  oblong 
rounded  ;  yellow,  mo«tly  overspread  irilh  bright  clear  red;  stem,  at)out 
even  wilh  surroucdiog  surface;  cavity,  deep,  re^rular;  caljx,  Bmall- basin, 
slightly  furrowed;  core,  email;  seeds,  irregular  in  form;  ReA,  yeUowiah, 
coarse,  dry;  "good."  November  and  December.  Oltea  grown  in 
IGchigan  as  Red  Belleflower. 

Keswick  Codlih. 

Foro^  Very  productive.    Tree,hardy ;  vBluedforoooking,andBaited 
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to  Wefitern  soils ;  one  of  best  Fruif^  medium  or  above,  roundish  ovate 
conicaJ ;  greenish  yellow,  with  brownish  cheek  in  sun,  and  light  dots,  one 
or  two  raised  lines  from  stem  to  apex ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  shallow ; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  furrowed  imperceptible ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  ovate ; 
flesh,  greenish  or  yellowish  white,  tender,  acid.    September  and  October. 

KiNOSLET. 

From  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree,  erect,  moderate  grower,  hardy,  profuse 
early  bearer :  fruity  medium,  roundish  oval ;  yellowish,  striped  and  splashed 
with  pinkish  red,  white  dots,  russet  near  calyx ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx^ 
small,  closed;  basin,  shallow;  core,  medium,  open;  seeds,  small,  dark 
brown ;  flesh,  fine  grained,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  "  best"  November  to  July. 
(H.  Wendell  in  Pom.  Trana) 

Kino  Apple. 

There  are  two  distinct  fruits  under  this  name,  one  grown  in  Western 
N.  Y.,  and  one  in  Mason  Go.,  Ky. 

The  first  is  as  follows :  Fruit,  lar^e,  roundish  oblong,  somewhat  ribbed, 
pale  yellow  ground,  mostly  covered  with  two  shades  of  red,  striped  and 
splashed,  brown  dots,  and  russet  patches  on  sunny  side;  stem,  stout, 
thick ;  cavity,  open,  regular ;  calyx,  with  long  pointed  segments ;  basin, 
abrupt,  slight  furrows,  and  projecting  ribs  surrounding ;  flesh,  yellowish, 
crisp,  juicy,  sub-acid.    November  and  December. 

The  second  is :  Fruit,  yellow,  clouded,  and  mostly  obscured  with  dull 
red,  small  specks,  and  large  patched  of  mould  or  fungus  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  grown  fruits ;  oblong,  flattened  at  base ;  calyx,  small ;  basin, 
shallow;  stem,  short,  slender;  cavity,  narrow;  core,  small;  seeds,  me* 
dium ;  fleshy  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.    January  to  February. 

LaNGA8TEB« 
Lancaflter  Greening. 

From  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Tree,  hardy,  vigorous,  productive ;  fhiit, 
medium,  roundish  conical,  greenish  yellow,  with  brown  dots  and  blotches; 
stem,  short;  cavity,  deep ; 'calyx,  small;  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  sub- 
acid ;  valued  for  keeping  till  ApriL 

Leceeb. 

Laqaier,     |     Lacker. 

From  Lancaster.  Pa.  Described  by  Thomas  as  Laquier.  Medium, 
roundish  oblate ;  sldn,  striped  with  crimson  on  a  paler  red,  with  numer- 
ous large  dots ;  stem,  short  and  slender,  sometimes  stout ;  cavity,  russeted, 
narrow,  rather  deep ;  basin,  wide,  deep,  plaited ;  core,  small ;  seed,  dark 
dnnaraon,  short,  plump;  flesh,  whitish,  fine  textuM,  tender,  juicy 
**  good"  at  least    December  to  March.    (W.  D.  B.) 
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Lake. 

Gkown  by  D.  0.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  0.  Tree,  abondant  bearer, 
frnit  hangs  well ;  fruit,  below  medium,  round  oyate  conical,  yellow,  mostly 
overspread  and  striped  with  deep  lake  red,  many  dots ;  cavity,  deep ; 
calyx,  closed;  basin,  open;  core,  medium;  seeds,  pkmip;  flesh,  yeUow, 
tender,  juicyi  sub-add ;  "  very  good."    October. 


Late  Queen. 

Brown's  Late  Qaeen. 

American  Native  of  Ohio.  Fruity  large,  roundish  conical,  pale  red  on 
yellow,  bluish  tinge  at  stem  end,  and  many  large  russet  dots ;  calyx, 
closed ;  basin,  deep,  round,  slightly  furrowed ;  stem,  medium ;  cavity, 
deep ;  flesh,  yellowiah,  crisp,  tender,  sub-add ;  "  very  good."  September 
and  October. 


Leland  Spice. 

Ldaod  Pippin,     |     New  York  Spice. 

From  Mass.  Fruity  'V^>  roundish,  slightly  conical,  and  ribbed ;  green- 
ish yellow,  mottled  with  crimson  stripes,  dark  crimson  in  sun ;  stem,  half 
inch ;  cavity  and  basin,  ribbed ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  spicy,  sub-acid ; 
"best)'*  October  to  December.  Deserves  more  attention  than  yet 
recdved. 


Ledob  Sweet. 

From  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Tree,  productive,  regular  bearer;  finit,  large, 
roundish  flattened ;  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  blush  in  sun,  reddish  rus- 
set specks  ;  stem,  short,  stout ;  cavity,  open,  deep ;  calvx,  partially  dosed ; 
basin,  shallow ;  core,  open ;  seeds,  light  brown ;  flesh,  yeUowiflii  white, 
fine,  juicy,  crisp,  sweet    January  to  June.    (Hov.  Mag.) 


Limber  Twig. 

James  River. 


A  valuable  fruit  in  Southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Tree^ 
hardy,  productive;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  tapering  a  little  to  the  eye ;  light 
yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  red  in  sun,  rough  russet  specks,  and 
occasional  patdi  of  russet;  stem,  long,  slender;  cavity,  open,  funnel 
shape,  russeted ;  calyx,  rather  small ;  basin,  irregular,  round ;  core,  large, 
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hollow;  leeds,  plump,  pyrifonn;  flesh,  whitish,  tender,  lub-add;  "tctj 
good,"    EeejM  to  May. 
For  Tirielies  of  tiia,  see  Willow  Twig,  &0. 

LowRX  QuKXN. 

Loora  Qneen, 

Trees,  upright^  e»riy  bearers,  extanaivelj  grown  in  Central  Ohio; 
somewhat  resembles  the  YsuderTere.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  flattened, 
ott,  angular ;  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  dull  red,  rough  irregular 
dots,  or  speclis  of  dull  russet,  russet  at  stem ;  stem.  Blunder ;  cavity,  regu- 
lar, deep ;  calyx,  with  long  pointed  segments ;  basin,  abrupt,  broad,  slightly 
furrowed;  core,  small;  seeds,  ovate;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy 
"very  good."    November  to  February, 

LOUDOH  PtPPIN. 

Tree,  produetive,  most  grown  in  Northern  Virgiaia ;  froit,  large,  round- 
ish conical;  greenish  yeww ;  stem,  short;  calyx,  large;  flesh,  greenish; 
white,  sub-acid ;  valuM  only  for  its  siie,  where  people  know  what  apples 
should  be. 


Bebw  metUum,  roundish  oblong,  sometimes  angular ;  sluti,  red  in  Gunt 
■tripes,  with  »  number  of  grey  ni»iet  dots ;  stem,  long ;  cavity,  me- 
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dknn,  aouminate ;  basin,  small,  sballow,  plaited ;  flesh,  greenish  white, 
tender;  agreeably  sub-acid  flavor,  with  Spitzenburg  aroma;  quality, 
**  very  ?ood."     (W.  D.  B.) 

This  IS  distinct  from  the  "  Long  Stem"  of  Cole,  which  is  large,  roand- 
Ish,  pale  yellow,  brown  in  sun ;  calyx,  large ;  basin,  broad,  shallow ;  flesh, 
white,  jmcy,  aromatic.    September  and  October.    A  native  of  Mass. 

LoRIKa   SWEXTINO. 
Loring  Sweet. 

Native  of  Mass.  Fruity  medium,  oblate ;  greenish  yellow,  tinged  with 
pale  red  in  snn,  brownish  specks ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep,  open ;  calyx, 
medium,  closed;  basin,  shallow;  core,  small;  seeds,  plump;  fle^,  yel- 
lowish white,  crisp,  juicy,  tender,  sweet;  *'very  good"  November  to 
January. 

Lysgom. 

Matthew'!  Stripe,     |     Osgood's  Favorite. 

From  Mass.  Fruity  large,  round,  greenish  yellow,  broken  stripes,  and 
splashes  of  red  ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  ^all;  basin,  plaited ; 
flesh,  fine  grained,  mild  sub-acid.    September  to  November. 

Margaret. 


Barly  Red  Uargaret, 
June,  <if  «om«  «n  OAiio, 


Red  Juncating, 
Striped  Juneatnig^ 
Kariy  Bed  Janeatmg, 
Eve  Apple,  ^  iht  Jri^ 


Margaretha  Apfet,  of  Germaru. 

This  should  not  be  confounded  with  Early  Strawberry;  oilener  grown  as 
Red  Juneating.  Tree,  a  regular  moderate  bearer,  upright  downy  shoots. 
Fruit,  medium  or  t^elow,  roundish,  oblong  conical ;  green  in  shade,  dark 
crimson  red  in  sun ;  stem,  short,  thick ;  cavity,  medium ;  calyx,  half  closed ; 
basin,  shallow ;  flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  tender ;  "  very  good."    July. 

Manomst. 

Manomet  Sweet,     |     Horseblock. 

Prom  Plymouth,  Mass.  Tree,  vigorous,  good  bearer ;  firuit,  medium, 
roundish  ;  lemon  yellow,  brjght  red  in  sun,  dotted  with  russet  specks,  and 
trace  of  russet  at  stem ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx, 
large,  closed,  long  segments ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  compact ;  seeds,  me- 
dium ;  flesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  tender,  sugary  sweet ;  "  very  good."  Au- 
gust and  September. 

Major. 

Native  of  Pennsylvania,  Northumberland  Co.  Size,  large,  roundish ; 
red,  sometimes  blended  witJi  yellow  on  the  shaded  side ;  stem,  variable  in 
length,  of  medium  thickness ;  cavity,  rather  wide,  moderately  deep ;  basin, 
uneven,  shallow;  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp;  flavor,  pleasant,  agreeably  sac- 
charine, and  resembles,  in  some  measure,  that  of  the  Garthouse,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  superior ;  quality,  "  very  good."    (W.  D.  B.) 
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Mabston'b  Kkd  Winter. 


^om  New  Hampahire.  Tree,  Tigorous,  productive ;  fruit,  luge,  rouad' 
ish  oval ;  ;eUow  io  flhade,  red  in  euq,  russet  at  stem ;  stem,  short,  slender ; 
oavjtj,  deep;  caJyi,  parti?  open;  ba^Q,  abrupt;  core,  compact;  seeds 
dark  brown;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender,  juicy;  "very  good.'  Jan.  to 
April 

Mklvih  Swxzt. 

From  Concord,  Mass.  Fruit,  medium,  ronndish,  yellowish  green ; 
striped  with  pale  red;  flesh,  juicy,  sweet.  November  to  February. 
fHov.  Mag.) 

Marks. 

From   Berks    Co.,   Fenn»ylvan[a.     Size,   medium,  roundish,    tapering 

slightly  to   the   crown,   somewhat   angular;  yeUowish  white,  wilh   few 

russet  dota,  nearly  covered  with  a  faiat  orange  blush;  stem,  half  inch 

tong;  cavity,  narrow,  deep,   acumiaate;   calyx,  small,  closed;  badn, 

rather  deep,  slightly  roaseled  ;  soed,  jellowiih  gray  ;  flesh,  whi- 

der.  fine   texture:  flavor    delinstplv   nnrfumed  :   aualitv.    "rerT 
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Foreign.  In  our  Sonthem  and  Southwestern  sections,  where  the  soil 
is  rich  and  summers  long,  this  is  one  of  the  very  finest  apples,  and  should 
iJways  have  a  place.  North  it  does  not  answer.  Fruit,  mediuqa,  globu- 
lar, slightly  tapering  to  the  eye ;  pale  waxeny  lemon  yellow,  with  distinct 
brilliant  crimson  cheek  in  sun,  irregular  russet  dots,  and  oft  marred  by 
patches  of  mold  or  fungus  when  grown  on  the  aUuvial  bottoms ;  stem, 
slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  deep,  regular ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  deep ;  corej 
small ;  seeds,  round,  ovate  pointed ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  delicate  rose  per- 
fume ;  "  bestb"    October  to  January. 

Mouse. 

Moose. 

From  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  conical ;  pale  greenish 
yellow,  brownish  blush  in  sun,  russet  dots ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  closed ; 
flesh,  white,  sprightly,  faintly  perfumed ;  not  more  than  "  very  good.*' 
December  to  March. 

Monarch. 

A  fruit  considerably  grown  West ;  will  yet  probably  prove  identical 
with  some  variety  already  described.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  coolciiif 
rich  dark  red  over  a  lighter  shade,  with  many  specks ;  stem,  long,  slen  Jer ; 
cavity,  deep,  open;  calyx,  small;  basin,  narrow,  furrowed;  core,  j:ie- 
dium ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed;  flesh,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  tender, 
perfumed;  "good."    October. 

M^pnk'b  Favobitk. 

From  Randolph  Co.,  Indiana.  Tree,  very  thrifty,  rapid  growth,  annual 
bearer;  fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened,  slightly  angular;  yellow,  mottled, 
striped  and  splashed  witb  dark  red,  gray  russet  dots ;  stem,  short;  cavity, 
open,  regular ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  broad,  obscure  furrows ;  flesh,  yellow* 
i&  white,  sub-acid,  tender ;  "  very  good.*'    December  to  June. 

McLellan. 

Martin. 

From  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Trees,  moderate  growth,  annual  productive 
bearers ;  thiit,  medium,  round ;  bright  straw  color,  striped  and  marbled 
with  lively  red ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  round ;  calyx,  nearly  closed ; 
basin,  medium,  slightly  plaited ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  white, 
fine  grained,  tender,  mild  sub-acid ;  nearly  "  best"    December  to  March. 

Mother. 

From  Massachusetts.  Tree,  hardy,  moderate  growth,  annual  bearer ; 
fruity  large,  roundish  ovate;  yellow,  mostly  overspread,  marbled  and 
striped  with  shades  of  dark  red,  few  russet  dots ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx, 
small,  nearly  closed ;  basiti,  plaited ;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender,  spicy,  sub- 
add  ;  "  very  good."    October  to  January. 

Mikister. 

Prom  Massachusetts.  Tree,  productive;  firuit^  large,  oblong  oonioal, 
ribbed ;  red  striped  on  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  small,  closed ; 
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bAsm,  furrowed;  fiesb,  yellowish  white,  ooarse,  spongy ;  "good;*' ehowy. 
October  to  December. 

Musk  Spicb. 

Fruit,  small,  roundish  flattened;  yellowish,  bright  clear  red  cheek ;  stem, 
lone ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx,  closed ;  segments,  reflexed ;  basin,  furrowed ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  tender,  subacid ;  "  very  good."    October. 

MuNSOK  Sweeting. 

"From  Ma8sachu8ett&  Tree,  strong,  upright  grower,  dark  colored,  short 
jointed  shoots,  good  bearer ;  fruit,  medium  or  above,  roundish  flattened ; 
pale  yellow,  blush  in  sun ;  fleeii,  yellowish  white,  tender,  rather  dry, 
sweet ;  "  very  good."    October  to  December. 

Mifflin  Kino. 

From  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.  Fruit,  small,  oblong ;  red  on  yellow ;  flesh,  tender, 
juicy,  sub-acid ;  *'  best^"    October  to  December.    (Pom.  Trans.) 

Mtsr'b  Nonpabxil. 


Prom  Massillon,  0.  Tree,  straight,  stout  growth,  forming  a  compact 
head;  an  annual  bearer  of  fruit  uniform  in  size;  fruity  large,  roundish 
flattened;  red  and  yellow  marbled  and  splashed;  stem,  medium;  cavity, 
regolMT ;  calyx,  partially  open ;  basin,  not  deep ;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
tender,  juicy,  sub -acid ;  "best"    October  to  December.    New. 
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Nbwark  Pippin. 

French  Pippin,     |     YeilofW  Pippin. 

Tree,  crooked,  irregular  growth ;  fruit,  large,  roundisb,  oblong*  greenish 
to  clear  yellow,  small  black  dots ;  cavity  and  basin,  deep ;  fl^,  yellow, 
tender,  sub-acid ;  "  very  good."    November  to  February. 

Nkvxrsinx. 

From  Berks  Ck).,  Pennsylvania.  Fruit,  large,  roundish ;  exterior  of  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  waxen  orange  yellow  color,  with  a  few  russet  dots, 
and  a  dehcately  striped  and  richly  mottled  carmine  cheek ;  stem,  short 
'And  rather  stout ;  cavity,  narrow,  acuminate,  shallow ;  calyx,  large ;  basin, 
deep,  rather  wide,  furrowed ;  seeds,  grayish  yellow,  acute  ovate ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  somewhat  tough,^  owing  probably  to  the  fruit  being  much 
shriveled ;  flavor,  approaching  that  of  the  Pine  Apple ;  "  quality,  ^*  very 
good."    (W.  D.  B.) 

NoRTHjQ^RN  Sweet. 

Northern  Golden  Sweet. 

From  Vermont  Tree,  moderate  grower,  hardy,  early  abundant  bearer ; 
fruit)  medium,  roundish  flattened,  occasionally  ribbed  and  angular  j  rich 
yellow,  often  carmine  red  cheek;  calyx,  nearly  closed;  basin,  shghtly 
furrowed;  stem,  rather  stout,  swollen  at  base;  cavity,  shallow;  flesh, 
white,  tender,  sweet ;  nearly  "  best."    November. 

Oratsqu. 

Fall  Orange. 

From  Connecticut  *Tree,  with  dark  colored  stout  shoots:  early  and 
productive  bearer ;  fruit,  large,  roundish  ovate ;  greefiish  to  yellow ;  stem, 
short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  slightly  plaited ;  core,  small ; 
flesh,  greenish  white,  perfumed,  tender,  sub-acid '  best  when  firesh  from 
tree.    October  to  December. 

Orndorp. 

From  Putnam,  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  slightly  angular ;  lemon 
yellow,  rich  red  blush  in  sun,  and  few  stripes  and  blotches  of  red ;  stem, 
slender ;  cavity  and  basin,  deep ;  calyx,  open ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate ; 
flesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  crisp,  tender,  sub-acid;  nearly  "best"  October 
and  November. 

Ornb's  Early. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  somewhat  ribbed ;  pale  yellow,  sprinkled  with 
thin  russet)  dull  red  cheek  towards  the  sun ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy. 
September.    (Thomas.) 

Old  Town 'Crab. 

Spice  Apple,  0/  Va. 

Growth,  strong,  compact;  fruit,  small;  greenish  yellow,  brown  specks; 
flesh,  crisp,  fragrant,  juicy,  sweet    December  to  April.     (Thomas.) 


OenoRH's  SvEST. 

Ollwil')  Fall  SWHt 


From  Fulton  Oo.,  HL  Fruit,  medium,  conical ;  pale  yelloir,  stnped  with 
red;  cavitj^,  hattow,  deep,  calyi,  c'osed  ;  basin,  ooacure;  flean,  wHite, 
firm,  oriapi  juiey,  gweet ;  "  very  good ;"  baking.    October  and  November. 


Prom  Indiana.  Fruit,  »boTe  medium,  flat;  yellow,  etriped  with  red, 
dotted  with  dark  tp<)tB;  Mew,  long;  cavity,  deep;  fleah,  yellowish,  juicy, 
mb-add.    £eeps  till  May.    Hot.  Mag.) 


Pababibe  Winter  Swxet. 

Boner  Swoel,  *f  nme. 


From  Columbia  Oo^  Pa.  Tree,  prodactive ;  fniit,  large,  roundish  flat- 
tened; dull  green,  with  a  pale  brownish  bloah;  stem,  short;  caTity, 
rather  deep ;  calyx,  medium ;  basin,  not  deep ;  core,  medium ;  seeds, 
ovate  pyriform ;  flesb,  white,  fine  grained,  juicy,  sweet;  "  very  good," 
Kovember  to  Maruh. 
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Paragon. 

Fruity  above  mediam,  round  ovate,  flattened  at  ends ;  pale  yellow,  faint 
blush :  stem,  long,  slender ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  half  open ;  basin,  deep, 
sligbtly  ribbed;  core,  medium;  capsules,  open;  seeds,  ovate  pointed; 
flesh,  yellow,  crisp,  brisk,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  nearly  "  best.  November  to 
February. 

«     Peach  Pond  Swest. 


From  Dutchess  Oo.^  N.  T.  Tree,  moderate  growth,  spreading ;  annual 
moderate  bearer ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  pale  red,  marbled  and  striped 
on  yellow;  stem^  slender j  cavity,  open,  slightly  russeted;  calyx^  with 
segments  in  divisions;  basin,  deep;  core,  small;  seeds,  ovate  pynform; 
flMh,  yellowish,  tender,  sweet;  very  good."    October. 

People's  Choice. 

A  small  red  apple,  with  peculiar  markings;  quality,  "very  good;** 
native  of  Chester  County,  Pa.    (W.  D.  B.) 

Pfeiffee. 

From  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Size,  below  medium,  roundish: 
sparsely  streaked  with  red  on  a  yellowish  green  ground,  (on  the  shadea 
parts,  the  streaks  being  more  numerous,)  and  on  a  fawn  colored  ground, 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun ;  stem,  slender ;  narrow  cavity ;  calyx, 
rather  large ;  basin,  wide,  moderately  deep,  plaited.    July.     (W.  D.  B.) 
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PiCXMAK. 

Fickman  Pippm. 


From  Maasachufletts.  Fruit,  mediam,  roundish ;  yellow,  with  scattered 
shades  of  russet  and  small  russet  specks ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  acuminate ; 
calyx,  large,  half  closed ;  core,%iedium,  center  somewhat  hollow ;  seeds, 
light  brown ;  Besh,  yellowish  whit^  crisp,  sharp  acid ;  valued  for  cooking. 
January  to  ApriL 

Pine  Apple  Bubset. 

Hvdingham'B  Basset. 

Foreign.  Fruit  above  medium ;  roundish  ovate,  greenish  vellow^  over- 
spread with  thin  russet ;  stem,  long ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  shallow,  plaited ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  crisp,  spicy,  sub-acid.  October  to  November. 

Pumpkin  Sweet. 

Lyman's  Pampldn  Sweet,     |     Yankee  Apple. 

An  old  Connecticut  fruit,  only  valued  for  baking.  In  wet  soils  or  heavy 
clay,  liable  to  be  water-cored.  We  suspect  the  Pound  Sweeting  to  be  the 
same;  bears  regularly,  and  evenly  d.stributed.  Fruit,  large,  roundish, 
ribbed  at  base ;  yellowish  green,  whitish  dots  and  streaks ;  stem,  short ; 
cavity,  deep  greenish,  russeted;  calyx,  small;  basin,  irregular;  flesh 
white,  tender,  sweet;  **  good."    September  to  November. 

Pumpkin  Russet. 

Sweet  Russet;     I     York  Russet, 
flint  RuBseL 

Fruit,  large ;  roundish ;  yellowish,  green ,  thinly  russeted ;  stem,  long ; 
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cavity  wide,  Bhallow ;  basin,  small ;  flesh,  dry,  sweet ;  "  good."    Septem- 
ber to  December. 

Primate. 

/  Bough  and  Beady. 


A  variety  lately  come  into  favorable  notice  in  Central  New  York,  that 
may  yet  prove  an  old  sort  improved  by  soil  and  location.  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish,  tapering  to  the  eye;  pale  yellow;  occasionally,  blnsh  red 
cheek ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin  deep ;  stem  varying ;  cavity  rather  narrow ; 
core,  with  open  seed  capsules;  seeds,  pyriform;  flesh,  yellowish  white ; 
very  tender,  delicate,  juicy-mild  sub-acid;  ''best"  September  and 
October. 

Progress. 

From  Connecticut.  Tree,  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit,  large ;  yellow, 
specked  with  greenish  russet,  blush  in  sun ;  conical ;  flesh,  tender ;  keeps 
till  Spring.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Quince. 

Cole's  Quince. 

From  New  York.  Originally  described  by  Coze.  Great  bearer;  should 
be  better  known.  Fruit,  medium ;  roundish  ovate,  with  ridges ;  pale 
yellow,  occasional  faint  blush,  little  russet  from  the  stem,  distinct  line 
or  ridge  from  stem  to  calyx ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  open ;  calyx,  with  long 
segments ;  basin,  shallow,  much  ribbed ;  core,  small,  surronnded  by  broad 
concentric  lines ;  seeds,  shorty  ovate,  dark  brown ;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
tender,  juicy,  aromatic  perfume,  sub-acid ;  •*  very  gooa.'*  December  to 
March. 

7* 
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Haqak. 


From  Fulton  County,  111.  New.  Fruity  large,  roundish ;  pale  yellow, 
overspread,  striped  and  marbled  with  light  red,  an  occasional  russet 
patch ;  stem,  long,  rather  stout,  curved ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small, 
pearly  closed ;  basin,  open,  deep,  slightly  plaited ;  core,  small ;  seeds, 
abundant;  flesh,  white  crisp,  little  coarse,  sharp  sub-acid.  Promises 
valuable  as  an  early  winter  market  variety. 

Randel^s  Best. 

Randal  Bert. 

Fruit,  medium,  globular  slightly  flattened;  greenish  yellow,  mostly 
striped  and  overspread  with  dark  red ;  stem,  short;  calyx,  small;  basin, 
shallow;  core,  compact;  seeds,  brown;  flesh,  white,  tender,  smooth- 
grained,  sweet      November  to  February.     (A.  H.  Ernst^  Ms.) 

Raritan  Swbet. 

From  New  Jersey.  Tree,  productive,  valued  for  baking  and  stock. 
Fruit)  medium,  roundish  ovate ;  dull  yellow  tinged  with  red  in  sun,  irregu- 
larly scattered  brownish  red  spots;  stem,  short;  cavity,  deep,  little 
russeted ;  calyx,  with  bold  stiff  segments ;  basin,  deep,  irregular,  slightly 
wrinkled;  core,  medium;  seeds,  ovate,  pointed;  flesh,  white,  tender, 
sweet.    October,  November. 
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Red  QtJARREiTDBir. 

DevouBhire  Qnarrenden,     |     Sack  Apple. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  roundish,  flattened ;  clear  deep  red,  with 
epecks  of  russet  green ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep,  russeted  at  base ; 
calyx,  large,  half  closed ;  basin,  shallow,  slightly  ribbed ;  flesh,  white,  ten- 
der, sut-add  J  *•  very  good."    Aug. 

Red  Sweet. 

Grown  by  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  0.  Tree,  good  bearer ;  fruit  uni- 
formly fair,  regular,  heavy  specific  weight,  valuable  for  dessert  or  cooking. 
Fruit,  medium,  round,  flattened ;  yellow,  overspread  and  striped  with  lively 
red;  stem,  short;  basin,  deep;  calyx,  with  stiBf  closed  segments;  core 
and  seeds,  small;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  juicy,  tender,  sweet  Nov. 
to  Feb. 

Repubuoan  Pippm. 

From  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  Considerably  distributed  South  and  West. 
A  poor  bearer,  on  deep,  rich  limestone  soils.  Tree,  strone  grower,  spread- 
ing habit.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened ;  greenish  yellow,  mottled  and 
striped  with  red,  few  large  gray  dots ;  stem,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow ; 
calyx,  small,  nearly  closed ;  core,  small;  seeds,  brown;  flesh,  yellowish 
wmte,  tender,  sub-add.    Sept^  to  Oct 

RiBSTON   PiPPIH. 

Glory  of  York,        |        Tiravers, 
Formosa  PippuD. 

Foreign,  Valued  in  Northern  sections,  not  esteemed  South  or  Central. 
Fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  greenish  yellow,  russet. near  the  stem,  dull  red  in 
sun ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  open ;  core,  small ;  seeds, 
flattened  ovate ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  aromatic,  sub-add.  Nov.  to 
Feb. 

Roman  Stem. 

French  Pippin,  tfftome. 

From  New  Jersey.  Shoots  slender,  diverging ;  succeeds  finely  on  the 
dry  prairies,  and  on  all  rich  limestone  soils ;  productive.  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish  oblong ;  whitish  yellow,  with  brownish  or  red  russet,  and  patch- 
es of  blackish  russet,  unless  well  grown ;  stem,  with  a  fleshy  knob  one 
side ;  cavity,  russeted ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin  narrow ;  core,  open, 
long  ovate ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy,  sub-add,  sprightly ; 
"  very  good."    Nov.  to  Feb. 

Rdis  Nonpareil. 

Foreign.  Tree,  productive.  Fruit,  below  medium,  roundish ;  dull  red, 
blotched  and  striped,  over  which  is  a  marbling  of  thin  mellow  russet; 
stem,  slender ;  calyx,  medium ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  sub-add,  aro« 
znatic ;  "  very  good,"  nearly  "  best"  Oct  to  Nov. 
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from  Clark  Co.,  0.  Fruit,  medium  to  ^rge,  rouadiah,  flattened ;  yel- 
low, with  pale  russet  patches,  especiaUj  around  stem,  dull,  faint  red  in 
Bun;  stem,  long;  cavitj,  narrow,  deep;  caljx. small,  closed;  baain, deep, 
abrupt;  cor^  medium;  capsules,  small;  seeds,  ovate;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  breaking,  mild  sub-acid ;  "  very  good."    Nov.  to  Dec 


Prom  Coshocton  Ca,  O.  Fruit,  medium,  globular ;  lemon  yellow, 
striped  with  bright  clear  red ;  Bt«m,  short,  slender ;  calyx,  with  long  see- 
menta-  baaiii,  deep,  open;  core,  small;  seeds,  roundiA  ovate;  fleiih, 
yellowish,  juicy,  snb-acid ;  "heat.      OcL  to  Nov. 

SCHOONUAEXR. 
Bchoolmoclier. 

Probably  Foreign.  Grown  in  Detroit  in  1804.  Fruit,  large,  roundish 
flattened,  sometimes  acgular ;  greenish  yellow,  bronzed  blu9h  m  sun ;  skin, 
little  rough ;  stem,  short,  stout ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin, 
open ;  core,  small,  compact;  fiesh,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  brisk,  sub-acid ; 
"  very  good."     Jan.  to  March, 

Scollop  Gilliflowbr 


This  is  entirely  disdoot  from  Bed  Oilliflower,  with  which  it  has  been  oon- 
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Ibunded.  It  requires  rich,  stroDg  soil ;  is  largely  grown,  and  much 
esteemed  in  Central  Southern  Ohio.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish  con- 
ical, flattened  at  hase,  tapering  toward  the  ^ye,  sometimes  angular,  always 
much  ribbed  or  scolloped ;  light  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  shades 
of  liffht  and  dark  red ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  deep,  russeted,  ir- 
regular ;  calyx,  with  long  segments ;  basin,  abrupt,  deep,  ribbed ;  core, 
large,  hollow j  seeds,  ovate,  rounded;  flesh,  yellowish,  Arm,  crisp,  tender, 
juicy,  slight  tmge  of  sweet    Nov.  to  Feb.       • 

Siberian  Cbab. 

The  Pyms  haeoaia  of  botanists.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  as. 
Red,  Large  Red,  Yellow,  Purple,  Striped,  Transparent,  Oblong,  Double 
White,  Fragrant,  Cherry,  Showy,  Astrachan,  Currant,  all  used  only  for 
preserving,  or  grown  for  ornament. 

SiNE-QUA-NON. 

From  Long  Island.  Slow,  poor  grower,  and  an  indifferent  bearer.  Fruit| 
mMium,  roundish;  greenish  yellow;  stem,  slender;  calyx,  closed;  flesh, 
greenish  white,  tender,  juicy,  mild,  sub-acid.    Aug. 

Scarlet  Psarmain. 

Bell'i  Scarlet  Pearmain,     (     Oxford<Peach. 

Foreign.  A  good  bearer,  valued  on  poor,  light  soils.  Fruit,  medium, 
conical ;  red  on  yeDow ;  stem,  slender ;  calyx,  open ;  fle^,  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  sub-acid ;  *^  good.*'    Sep.  to  Oct 

Smithes  Qdeb. 

Extensively  grown  West  Fruity  medium,  roundish,  flattened ;  bright  red 
and  yellow,  mostly  red ;  stem,  varying ;  cavity,  regular ;  calyx,  half  closed, 
long  segments ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  sub-acid;  ''very  good ;"  varies  much 
in  soils.    Nov.  to  Dec. 

Sops  of  Wine.  ^ 

Sops  in  Wine,     |     Sapaoo, 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  early  bearer,  esteemed  for  its  peculiar  pink 
flesh,  as  a  curiosity  for  dessert  Fruit,  medium  or  small,  roundish ;  light 
red,  nearly  covered  with  bright  purplish  red,  in  streaJcs  yellowish  iu 
shade  with  yellow  specks,  whitish  bloom  ;  stem,  short,  slender  ;  calyx ; 
with  broad  segments ;  basin,  shallow,  slightly  furrowed ;  core  and  seeds, 
medium ;  flesh,  yellowish,  stained  with  pink,  juicy,  mild  sub-acid ;  "  very 
good."    Aug.  to  Sep.         \ 

Sponge. 

Fruit,  large,  round,  flattened  at  base ;  yellowish  green,  with  blotches 
and  stripes  of  red;  stem,  short,** cavity,  shallow;  calyx,  closed;  basin, 
open ;  core,  large,  open ;  flesh,  white  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid;  very  good.'' 
€>ctober. 
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Spbino  Pippin. 

B^ringpoit  Pipfisim 

Tree^  unproductiTe,  upright,  thrifty.  Fruity  above  mediam,  roondish  ; 
yellowish  green,  with  few  scattered  minute  dots;  calyx,  closed;  stem, 
short ;  flew,  crisp,  sprightly,  sub-acid.    Dec.  to  May. 

Stanard. 

Stanard'c  Seedling. 

From  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree,  productive.  Fruit,  large,  roundish ;  yellow, 
overspread  with  red ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  open ;  calyx,  closed ;  basin,  rib- 
bed ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate  pointed ;  flesh,  yellowish,  coarse,  juicy, 
acid ;  not  quite  *'  very  good."    JNov.  to  Feb. ' 

St.  Lawrence. 

Uontreal. 

From  Canada.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  flattened ;  pale  yellow,  striped 
and  splashed  with  red  and  deep  crimson ;  stem,  short;  cavity,  open,  de^p ; 
calyx,  closed ;  basin,  slightly  furrowed ;  core,  large ;  seeds,  small ;  flesh, 
wlute,  fine  grained,  tender,  juicy,  sharp  sub-acid ;  *'  very  good."  8ept. 
to  Oct. 

Stroat. 

8traat 

The  Dutch  name  for  Street,  where  the  original  tree  is  said  to  have 
grown.  Fruit)  above  medium,  roundish  conical ;  yellowish  green ;  stem, 
short;  cavity,  shallow;  basin,  small;  flesh,  yellow, tender,  brisk  sub-acid. 
Sep.  to  Not. 

Striped  Pearmain. 

Large  Striped  Pearmain,     |     Snorter. 

Grown  in  Ky.,  from  whence  we  have  received  fruit.  We  copy  descrip- 
tion from  Mr.  Ernst's  manuscript  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  globular, 
slightly  flattened;  yellow  striped  and  blended  with  two  shades  of  red  ; 
calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  ^lallow ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  core,  open ; 
seeds,  large;  flesh,  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.    Dec.  to  Feb. 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise. 

From  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  Tree,  abundant,  early  bearer,  spreading 
shoots.  Fruit, large,  roundish,  oblong,  flattened  at  ends ;  pale  green,  yellow 
in  sun,  dark  russet  marblings  and  gray  dots ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep, 
oft  russeted ;  calyx,  with  coarse  segments  partially  closed  ;  basin,  deep ; 
core,  small;  seeds,  ovate  pointed ;  flesh,  yellowisJi  white,  crisp,  juicy, 
Bweet ;  •*  very  good."    Sep. 

Summer  Qubeh. 

Lancafter  Qaeen. 

Extensively  grown,  profitable  in  some  sections  of  Ohio;  in  Michigan 
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the  reverse.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish  conical,  tapering  to  the 
eye;  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  purplish  red;  stem,  medium;  cav- 
ity, narrow;  calyx,  large,  open ;  basin,  furrowed ;  flesh,  white,  sometimes 
a  pink  tinge,  juicy,  sub-acid ;  ^  very  good."    Aug.  to  Sep. 

Summer  Bellflowsb. 

Sammer  Belle-fleur. 

From  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Tree,  strong,  upright  growth, 
spreading  head,  early  regular  bearer.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish  ob- 
long, sli^tly  conical,  two  or  three  obscure  ribs ;  clear  yellow,  few  green- 
ish dots,  faint  orange  blush ;  stem,  long,  stout  at  base ;  cavity,  shallow ; 
calyx,  closed,  small  reflexed  segments ;  basin,  five  sided ;  core,  medium, 
hollow;  small  seeds;  flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  tender,  sub-acid;  ''best." 
New.  August^  September.  (Hort)  There  is  a  Summer  Bellflower 
grown  in  Ohio,  which  we  have  only  once  seen,  which  is  an  inferior  firuit^ 
distinct  from  above. 

Sugar  Sweet. 

This  apple  I  received  fi*om  Hingham.  Size,  medium  ;  ovate ;  dull  yel- 
lowish, inclining  to  a  russet ;  abundant  bearer ;  ripe,  September,  October ; 
a  very  rich  baking  apple ;  flesh,  breaking  and  juicy.    (B.  V.  French.) 

Sweet  Bellflower. 

Butter,  of  tome. 

There  are  two  apples  cultivated  in  Southedm  Ohio  under  this  name. 
We  append  Mr.  Ernst^s  descriptions.  Fruity  large,  globular,  flattened  at 
base,  slightly  ribbed ;  lemon  yellow,  slight  blush  in  sun,  numerous  light 
and  dark  specks ;  calyx,  closed ;  basm,  ribbed ;  stem,  long,  slender ; 
cavity,  deep ;  core,  open ;  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  whitish  yellow,  breaking, 
juicy,  slightly  sub-acid.    October,  November. 

Sweet  Bellflower  of  WyandoU  County,  —  Fr^:it,  large,  globular, 
slightly  conical ;  light  yellow,  dark  cloudy  flakes  and  reddish 
specks ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  large,  partly  closed ;  basin,  shal- 
low ;  core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  #¥hite,  tender,  sweetb 
November,  December.  There  is  also  a  Sweet  Gilliflower,  which  closely 
resembles  this,  and  may  prove  identical 

Sweet  Pippin. 

Moore'8  Sweeting,  |     Red  Sweet  Pippin,  <ff  Indiana^ 

Found  Sweet,  q^  <om«  WeA. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large,  round,  flattened ;  yellow  striped  and  mostly 
covered  with  red,  white  bloom ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed ; 
basin,  broad ;  core,  small ;  flesh,  firm,  rather  dry,  sweet,  good  baking. 
December  to  February.  There  is  also  a  Sweet  Pippin  grown  in  South 
Ohio,  which  is  globular,  pale  green,  tender,  juicy,  open  texture,  sweet. 
Early  Winter. 
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SWEBT   WlNESAT. 

From  Clark  County,  Ohio.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened,  rough  &kin» 
greenish  ydlow  with  blotdies  of  dark  green;  calyx,  medium;  basin, 
open ;  stem,  short ;  core  and  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender, 
mild  sub-acid,  almost  sweet    November,  December. 

» 

Spicb  Russet. 

Sweet  RuMet,  qf  some  erroneowijf. 

Fniit,  below  medium,  roundish  flattened;  light  yellow  russet,  numerous 
small  fine  dots ;  exposed  to  sun,  carmine  and  vellow  bronzed ;  stem,  slen- 
der; cayity,  narrow;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  shallow;  core,  large,  some- 
what hollow ;  seeds,  oyate ;  flesh,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yeUow,  fine 
grained,  juic^,  slightly  sweet,  aromatic;  "yery  good."  December  to 
March. 

Tewebburt  Blush. 

Tewksbary  Winter  Blush,     |     Fink's  Seedling. 

From  New  Jersey.  Tree,  rapid,  rather  upright  growth,  yery  pro- 
ductive, always  fair,  great  keeper.  Fruit,  small,  round  ovate  flattened ; 
yellowish  green,  with  minute  russet  dots  and  occasionally  a  red  cheek ; 
stem)  slender ;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  light 
brown ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  firm,  tender,  sub-acid.  January  to 
August. 

TOWNSEND. 

From  Pennsylvania.  Tree,  moderate  spreading  growth,  abundant  early 
bearer.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  pale  yellow,  overspread  and  streaked 
with  red  in  sun,  marblings  of  russet  at  stem,  grayish  white  dots  rough, 
blue  bloom;  stem,  slender;  cavity,  deep ;  calyx,  closed,  segments  narrow 
in  divisions;  basin,  abrupt,  medium;  core,  medium;  seeds,  ovate: 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  breaking,  rather  ^ry,  sub-acid ;  "  very  good. 
September. 

^    Trumbull  Sweeting. 

Fenton  Sweeting. 

From  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish  flat- 
tened ;  pale  yellow,  slight  blush  and  red  spots ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  deep ; 
calyx,  large;  basin,  deep;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet;  "very 
good."    September  to  November. 

Virginia  Greening.  • 

Fruit,  large,  roundish  oval,  flattened  at  ends,  slightly  angular ;  dull  green- 
ish yellow,  brownish  in  sun,  scattered  brown  specks  with  whitish  green 
circle  suffused  around  them;  stem,  medium;  cavity,  acuminate;  calyx, 
large,  short  segments;  core,  small;  seeds,  long  ovate ^  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  mild  sub-acid ;  not  quite  *^yery  good."  December  to  March.  Es- 
teemed at  the  South  as  a  keeper. 
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Waddbl's  Hall. 

Another  Souihera  rarity.  Friiit,  medmm,  oblong;  dull  greenish  yel- 
low striped  with  red ;  flesh,  whitish,  sub-adid ;  great  keeper. 

Walworth. 

Vencont,     1     Large  Golden  Pippin. 

From  New  Jersey.  Fruit,  lar^e,  roundish  conical ;  clear  yellow,  bright 
red  in  sun,  dotted  with  greenish  russet  specks;  stem,  short,  slender; 
calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  furrowed ;  core,  large,  open ;  seeds,  plump ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-add.  October.  (Hov.  Mag.) 
We  suspect  this  an  old  variety  under  a  new  name. 

Walpolb. 

From  Massachusetts.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  tapering  to  the  eye ;  yellow 
with  bright  red  stripes,  deepest  in  sun  and  yellowish  specks ;  stem,  short; 
cavity,  open;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  slightly  ridged^;  core,  large,  open; 
seeds,  large ;  flesh,  yellowish  tinged  with  pmk,  tender,  juicy,  brisk  sub- 
acid. August  and  September.  (Hov.  Mag.)  The  following  description  of 
the  Sparhawk  is  from  B.  Y.  French,  Esq.  We  suspect  the  two  identical. 
The  Sparhawk  originated  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  is  known  in  the  familv 
of  Mr.  Sparhawk,  on  whose  &rm  it  was  found  as  the  **  QM  "  Apple.  It 
was  introduced  to  our  Society  by  A.  De  Oopen,  of  Dorchester,  and  the 
Society  gave  it  the  name  of  Sparhawk.  It  is  a  large  Apple ;  oblate ;  skin 
smooth  and  glossy  ;  color,  yellowish  ground,  striped  with  red ;  abundant 
bearer ;  the  size,  color,  and  gloss,  serve  to  give  it  a  desirable  appearance ; 
flesh,  firm,  with  a  sprightly  acid ;  highly  desirable  for  cooking,  and  is 
ripe  September.,  October,  but  will  keep  longer ;  it  will  class  weU  with  the 
20  oz.  Pippin. 

Wells'  Sweetikg. 

From  Newburgh,  N.  Y.   Tree,  strong,  upright  growth.  Fruit,  medium, 
roundish;  dull* light  green,  brownish  red  cheek;  stem,  slender;  calyx, 
small ;  basin,  sludlow ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy  sweet ;  "  very  good. 
Nov.  to  Jan. 

Wells. 

Hogan,  I     Striped  R.  L  Greening, 

Kogiish  Winter  Bed  Streak,  o/mum,     |     Well  Apple. 

An  old  varie^,  probably  originally  from  Maryland.  It  is  much  grown 
in  Central  and  Southern  Ohio,  as  Wells ;  hence  we  give  the  name.  It  is 
only  good  on  strong  clay  soil.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  narrowing  to  the 
eye ;  yellowish  greeq,  streaked  and  blotched  with  red ;  calyx,  closed ; 
basin,  shallow;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-acid ;  "very 
good."  Nov.  to  March.  The  trees  grow  vigorously,  spreading  tops,  slen- 
der branches,  bear  abundantly  every  year.  There  is  also  a  *•  Cook's  Well 
Apple,"  grown  in  Indiana,  that  originated  in  Ohio.  It  is  a  great  and 
regular  bearer,  small  size,  largest  at  blossom  e*id ;  stem,  slender ;  flesh, 
"  good ;"  keeps  well. 
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Westsbn  Spy. 

ftom  Southern  Ohio.  Tree,  vigorous,  slender,  spreading.  Fruit, 
large,  roundish  flattened;  ^ale  yellow,  with  red,  becoming  bril- 
liant on  sunny  side,  small  white  specks ;  stem,  short ;  cavity,  narrow ; 
calyx,  Large :  basin,  deep ;  flesh,  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  sharp  sub-acid ; 
"  very  good,    Dec.  to  MarcL 

White  SwEETnra. 

Wetherill's  White  Sweeting. 

From  New  Jersey.  Tree,  vigorous ;  productive  on  light  soils.  Fruit, 
large,  roundish  oblong ;  pale  yellow ;  stem,  short  \  fi&^  white,  sweety 
valued  for  baking  and  for  stock.    Sep. 

Whitewater  Sweet. 

From  Southern  Ohio.  Fruft,  medium,  round:  bright  yellow,  with  dark 
spots;  stem,  short:  calyx,  slightly  sunk;  flesh,  yellowi^  Arm,  juicy, 
%weet ;  keeps  till  May.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

White  Seee-no-fuhthsb. 

Pomme  Royal,  (jf  some,     |     Pound  Roya], 
Flashing  Seek'UO-farther. 

From  Long  Island.  Tree,  healthy,  not  strong  grower ;  abundant^  not 
regular  bearer.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish  oblong,  conical,  uneven 
or  waived  surfiice ;  yellowish  green,  rarely  a  faint  brownish  blush,  small 
brownish  dots;,  light  shade  of  green  sufilised  around  underneath  skin; 
stem,  slender ;  cavity,  irregular,  acuminate ;  basin,  broad,  abrupt,  furrow- 
ed; core,  open;  flesh,  flne  grained,  very  juicy,  tender,  sub-acid;  "best" 
Nov.  to  Feb. 

White  Juneatino. 

Juneating,     I     Owens'  Golden  Beanty,^ 
Caroline,       |     Early  May, 
Garolina,  tfatme. 

Foreign.  Its  early  maturity,  its  chief  merit  Tree,  fair,  upright 
growth,  moderately  productive.  Fruit,  small ;  pale  green,  marbled  sughtly 
with  a  darker  shade,  small  russet  dots  ;  steal,  medium ;  cavity,  shallow ; 
calyx,  closed ;  broaa  basin;  seeds,  dark  brown ;  flesh,  white,  tender, juicy, 
sub-acid.    Last  of  June,  early  July. 

White  Spanish  Beinettb. 

Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne,     I     D'Espagne, 

De  Ratteau,  j     Concombre  Ancien. 

Foreign.  Probably  the  parent  of  Fall  Pippin.  Fruit,  large,  roundish 
oblong,  sometimes  ribbed;  calyx,  large,  open  ;  basin,  deep,  irregular;  stem, 
half  inch  long ;  cavity,  even ;  color,  yellowish  green ;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  sharp  sub-acid ;  valued  for  cooking.    Nov.  to  Feb. 
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Wb*»  i  Rahbo. 


Considerably  grown  and  esteemed  in  Central  Southern  Ohio.  Fruit' 
\u*ge,  roundish,  flattened  at  ends ;  skin,  rough,  yellow,  russet  dots  and 
ipots,  which,  in  sun,  are  of  a  reddish  tinge;  stem,  stout;  cavity,  broad, 
>pen ;  calyx,  large,  segments,  in  divisions ;  basin,  large,  open,  deep ;  core, 
small ;  seeds,  round  ovate,  plump ;  flesh,  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  break- 
ing, mild  sub-acid ;  "  very  good."    Nov.  to  Feb. 

Winter  Habyby. 

Fruit,  large,  conical,  slightly  ribbed;  pale  yellow;  stem,  short;  fleah| 
yellowish,  firm,  tender,  juicy.    Dec.  to  April    (Hov.  Mag.) 


Williams. 

WilUam't  Favorite,  )     Williams'  Bed, 

WiUioms'  Favorite  Red,      |     Wniiams'  Early  Red, 

Wiilianu'  Early. 

From  Mass.  Tree,  medium  growth ;  shoots,  reddish  brown.  Fruit, 
medium  to  large,  oblong ;  fine  clear  red,  very  dark  in  sun ;  calyx,  closed ; 
basin,  narrow;  stem,  slender;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender;  "very 
good."    Aug. 
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Willow. 

WmowUhgf    I     WmowLesfr 


Under  these  names  we  have  examined  specimens,  and  although  there  is 
a  slight  difference,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  only  from  yaried  location 
and  soiL  The  variety  came  from  New  Jersey,  ft  is  esteemed  for  or- 
charding on  rich  bottom  lands  or  prairies,  being  a  good  bearer,  great  keeper, 
and  yaluable  for  Southern  exportation.  Fruit,  above  medium  to  large, 
roundish ;  dull  yellow,  striped,  splashed  or  mottled  with  light  and  dark 
red;  caljrx  and  basin,  medium;  stem,  generally  short,  slender;  cavity, 
roundish  acuminate ;  core,  rather  small ;  seeds,  oblong  pyriform ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  rather  dry,  breaking,  mild  sub-acid ;  not  quite  "  veiy  good." 
bee.  to  May. 

William  Pknn. 

A  native  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania.  Rather  large,  roundish  oblate, 
slightly  conical ;  color,  grayish,  delicately  mottled,  and  striped  with  red 
on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  with  numerous  whito  specks,  m  the  centre 
of  which,  is  a  minute  russet  dot ;  stem,  shorty  not  very  stout,  sometimes 
fleshy,  inserted  in  an  open,  rather  deep,  russeted  cavity ;  basin,  sometimes 
wide  and  shallow,  usually  narrow,  rather  deep  and  furrowed ;  flesh, 
greenish  yellow,  juicy,  witn  a  delicious  Spitzenberg  aroma ;  quality,  **  very 
good,"  if  not  **  best  f  represented  as  being  an  abundant  bearer.  (W 
B.B.) 
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WiNBLOW. 


From  Virginia.  Fruit,  large,  globular,  flattened  at  base,  rounded 
towards  calyx ;  dark  and  light  red,  somewhat  streaked,  little  russet  near 
calyx,  light  brown  specks,  and  dark  flakes ;  calyx,  open,  segments,  short; 
basin,  expanded ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  narrow,  rather  detep ; 
core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  plump,  dark  brown ;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.    Fall  and  early  winter.    (A.  H.  Ernst's,  Ms.) 

Wing  Sweoting. 

Fruit,  small,  round,  flattened ;  h'ght  and  dark  red  indistinctly  striped  on 
light  yellow ;  calyx,  smaU,  closed ;  basin,  broad,  deep ;  stem,  long ;  cavity, 
narrow;  core,  small;  seeds,  ovate;  flesh,  reddish  yellow,  dry,  svree^ 
productive.    Winter. 

Winter  Pearmain. 

This  is  distinct  from,  and  far  inferior  to  the  Herefordshire  Fearmain. 
Fruit,  medium,  oblong  ovate ;  dull  red  on  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  slender; 
cavily,  narrow ;  basin,  small ;  flesh,  greenish  yellow,  not  juicy,  tendefi 
0ub-acid  ;  not  quite  ^  very  good."    December  to  March. 

YOBT. 

Rather  large,  roondisfa,  oblate,  beautifully  striped  md  delicately  mottled 
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with  crimsoQ  on  a  yellow  ground ;  stem,  short;  wide  deep  cavity;  flesh, 
yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant  flavor ;  '*  very  good"  quality.    (W.  D.  B.) 

Yacht. 

Medium,  roundish ;  striped  with  red  of  various  hues  on  yellowish 
ground;  stem,  half  an  inch  long;  cavity,  open,  obtuse;  basin,  very 
shallow,  plaited ;  flesh,  fine  texture,  tender,  pleasant  flavor ;  ^  very  good. ' 
(W.  D.  B.) 

YoBK  Imperial. 

Johneon's  Fine  Winter. 

From  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  Size,  rather  below  medium ;  trun- 
cated'oval,  angular ;  the  unexposed  side  is  mottled  and  striped,  so  as  to 
present  a  grayish  red  aspect  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  and,  on  the 
sunny  side,  the  color  is  a  dull  crimson ;  stem,  short  and  moderately  stout ; 
cavity,  wide,  and  rather  deep ;  calyx,  small,  closed,  and  set  in  a  deep, 
wide,  plaitea  basin ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  tender,  crisp,  juicy ;  flavor, 
pleasant  and  agreeably  saccharine ;  quality,  at  least  "good,  to  many  tastes 
''very  good."    (W.  D.  B.) 


CLASS  ni. — Uhwortht/  of  CtUUvatum. 

Alfriston. 

foreign ;  large,  oblong,  pale  green,  orange  in  sun,  flesh  crisp,  acid ;  October, 
December. 

American  Pippin. 

Onndslone,  *     1     Green  Everlasting. 

Medium,  roundish  flattened,  dull  green,  patches  of  dull  red,  flesh  white,  firm, 
acid ;  January  to  June. 

*  Augustine. 

American ;  large,  conical,  ted  striped  on  yellow,  flesh  sweet,  diy  ;  August 

Aurora. 

Donlap's  Aoronu 

American ;  large,  red  striped  on  yellow,  roundish  ovate,  flesh  yellowish,  sab- 
acid;  early  winter. 

AurUMN   ROMANITB. 

AmericaD ;  medium,  round,  red,  flesh  yellow ;  September 
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Babb. 

Bars. 

American ;  mediam,  roandiah,  oblong,  red  striped  on  greeniBh  yellow,  flesh 
greenish  white,  poor. 

Babnhilt. 

American ;  small,  conical,  yellow  striped  with  red,  flesh  white,  tough,  dry ; 
October,  November. 

Bbautt  of  Amsbica. 

Large,  roundish,  flattened,  yellow  with  blush  cheek,  flesh  yeUowish,  tender, 
poor  beairer ;  NoTember  to  January. 

Beauty  of  the  Wkbt. 

Large,  round,  redMriped  on  ^rreenish  yellow,  flesh  coarse,  sweet ;  October, 
November. 

Bbautt  of  Kent. 

.  Foreign ;  large,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  striped  with  purpled  red,  flesh 
tender,  inferior ;  October,  November.  ' 

Bsdfobdshibb  Foundling. 
Foreign ;  large,  roondUih,  green,  flesh  yellowish,  acid ;  November,  Decembec 

Blenheim  Pippin. 

Blenheim  Orange,        |     Wooditoek  Pippin. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish,  yellow  and  dull  red,  flesh  yellowish,  sweet,  dry  ; 
October,  November. 

Black  Annette. 
American ;  small,  roundish,  dark  red ;  November. 

Black  Ladt  Apple. 

Api  Noir. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish,  bladdsh  red,  flesh  white,  stained  ;  Novemb^  to 
March. 

Black  Gilliploweb.      ♦ 

Large,  oblong  conical,  dull  reddish  purple,  flesh  greenish  white,  dry,  sub- 
acid, poor;  November  to  March. 

BOBSDOBFFEB. 

Borsdorfl^  I     King  Geoig^e  the  Third, 

Qaeen'8. 

« 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish  oval,  pale  yellow,  with  red  cheek,  flesh  yeUowisk 
white  crisp,  sub-acid :  November,  December. 
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BOROVITSKT. 

Foreign ;  mediom,  roandishy  pale  green,  striped  red,  flesh  white,  salhadd ; 
Angost,  September. 

Buff. 

Granny  Boff. 

American  ;  large,  roandlBh  flattened,  yellow,  overspread  with  red,  flesh  jel^ 
lowiflh,  spongy ;  iNovember,  liirch. 

Bullet. 

Bartlett^  |     Priestly,  qf  jome. 

American :  mediam,  oblong,  bright  red  on  yellow,  flesh  light  yellow,  inferiort 
January  to  Jane. 

Chandler. 

Winter  Chandler.  * 

American  ;  large,  roundish,  imperfect,  dull  red  on  yellow,  flesh  greenish 
white,  sal>«cid ;  November,  February. 

Caroline. 

Foreign ;  medium,  round,  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  flesh  firm,  acid ;  NoveoH 
ber,  Fetouary. 

Cathead. 

Gathead  Greening',     |     Bonnd  Gatahead. 

Large,  roundish,  yellowish  green,  flesh  white,  coarse,  sharp  acid  ;  October, 
November.  There  is  another  one  of  this  name  equally  wortliless,  same  shape, 
but  striped  yellow  and  red. 

Catline. 

Gregson,        |     Winter  Grixon. 

Medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  red  in  sun,  flesh  pale  yellow,  nearly 
cweet^  for  cider ;  October,  December. 

Cash  Sweet. 

American ;  medium,  round  conical,  light  red,'  flesh  white,  coarse,  sweet,  dry ; 
October,  November. 

Cheeseborough  Rubbet. 

Howard  Rutset,         I     York  Rossct,  of  ioms, 
Kiogabory  Riuict,     |     Forever  Pippin,  ^  bowu  WeA 


American ;  large,  conical,  thin  russet  on  greenish  yellow,  flesh  greenish  white, 
ooarse,  dry,  sub-acid  ;  October,  November. 

Cos,  OR  Caas. 

American ;  large,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  red  streaks,  flesh  white,  tender, 
Bub-acid,  December  to  March. 
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CORNIBH   GlLUFLOWEB. 

C6niish  July  flower,     |     Pomme  Beyelang, 
Egg  Top,  of  »om«. 

Foreien ;  medium,  oblong  ovate,  pale  yellowifih  green,  brown  cheek,  flesh 
yellowiSi,  acid ;  November  to  February. 

CONNBCTICUT   SuMMER   SwEKT. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  yellow  and  red  striped,  flesh  yellowish,  sweet, 
tough ;  August 

Cranberry  Pippin. 

American ;  above  medium,  roundish,  clear  yellow,  red  cheek,  flesh  white, 
Juicy,  sub-acid ;  November,  December. 

Donnelan's  Seedlino. 

American  ;  medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  dull  red  stripes,  flesh  yeUow- 
ish,  dry,  sub-acid ;  September. 

DowNTON  Pippin. 

Downton  Golden  Pipphi,     I     Knight's  Golden  Pippin, 

jStton  Hppin. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish,  yellow,  flesh  yellowish,  sharp  acid ;  October, 
Novem^. 

DuMELOw's  Seedling. 

Dumelow's  Crab,     |     Wellington  Apple. 

Foreign  ;  medium,  round,  yellow  with  blush  red,  brown  spots,  flesh  yellow, 
add ;  November  to  March. 

Dumpling. 

Qrooked  limb  Pippin,     |     French  Pippin,  of /fidiono, 
Watson's  Dompling. 

Large,  roundish,  oblong,  light  yellow,  blush  in  sun,  flesh  white,  indiflTerent ; 
October,  December. 

Dutch  Codlin. 

Chalmer's  Large. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish,  oblong,  pale  yellow,  orange  in  sun,  flesh  white,  sab- 
add;  October,  December. 

Egg  Top. 

Gve,  I     Bound  Top, 

Sheep  Noso,  qf  conw,     |     Wine,  cf  mma  WtsL 

Foreign ;  medium,  oblong  ovate,  pale  yellow,  striped  with  red,  flesh  yellow- 
]flh  white,  tender,  inferior ;  November  to  February. 

Easter  Pippin. 

Young's  Jjot^  Keeper,     I     Ironstone  Pippin. 
Claremont  Pippin,  |     French  Crab. 

J'oreign ;  medium,  roundish,  deep  green,  brownish  blush,  flesh  greenish,  ift- 
ferior ;  r^ovember  to  June. 

8 
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Fall  Chassb. 

Gloacester  GieeM,     |     Sommer  Cheete. 

American :  medium  to  large,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  flush  of  red  Ia  sob, 
flesh  crisp,  often  mealy  ;  September  to  November. 

Fama  Gusta. 

Foreign :  large,  conical,  pale  green,  flesh  white,  acid ;  October. 

Ferris. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  red,  sub-acid,  new,  but  surpassed  hy  many 
others;  November  to  February. 

Fknnouillet  Rouge. 

Black  Tom,     |     Bardin. 

Foreign  ;  small,  roundish,  dark  red,  flesh  firm ;  November  to  January. 

Fennouillet  Oris. 

Pomme  d'Ani>,      |     Caraway  Riuset. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish,  russet  on  yellow,  flesh  firm,  acid. 

Flower  of  Kent. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish,  flattened,  dull  yellow  and  red,  flesh  greenish  yel- 
low, coarse,  sub-acid ;  October,  January. 

Gault^b  Bsllflower. 

American ;  large,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  flesh  white,  coarse ;  October,  De- 
cember. 

Gloucebter  White. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  oblong,  bright  yellow,  black  patches,  flesh 
lirealdng,  dry ;  October,  l^vember. 

GoBLE  Rusbbtt. 

Sweet  9eek-ao-further. 

Medium  to  large,  oblong,  flattened,  yellow  russet,  marbled  with  red,  flesh 
whitish  yellow,  coy,  sweet ;  October,  December. 

Golden. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  ribbed,  light  yellow,  flesh  yellowish,  aoid ; 
Joly. 

Golden  Rsinbtte. 

Anrore,  I     Kirke*8  Oolden  Reinette, 

Yellow  German  Reinette,      |     Wfker  Pippiii,  &c.,  kc. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  a  little  red,  flesh  yellow,  fK!h% 
mild  sub-acid ;  October,  January. 
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Golden  Harvey. 

Bcandy  Apple. 

Foreign ;  smaU,  roundish,  rnaaet  on  yellow,  reddiali  cheek,  sab-acid ;  Noveni' 
ber  to  March. 

GrOLDBN   PsARMAIN. 

Backman't  Pearmain,     |     Dutch  Peannaini 
RedRiuset. 

Medium,  roundish,  flattened,  red  ruaset,  flesh  yellowish,  dry,  sab-acid ;  Not- 
ember,  December. 

GOODTEAR. 

Goodyear's  Seedling. 

American ;  new,  medium,  roandlsh,  red,  flesh  juicy,  only  yaluable  as  a 
keeper. 

Governor. 

American ;  large,  yellowish,  tinged  with  red,  juicy,  acid,  cooking ;  October, 
January. 

Golden  Pippin. 

English  Golden  Pippin,     |     Old  Golden  Pippin,  Ac.,  fte., 
Seven  other  names. 

Foreign ;  small,  round;  yellow,  with  irregular  russet  marblings ;  stem,  long, 
slender  :  basin,  shallow  ;  flesh,  yellow,  fine  grained,  sub-acid,  sprightly ;  De- 
cember to  March.  There  is  an  ''  English  Grolden  Pippin ''  grown  at  the  west, 
which  is  Uffge,  oval,  basin  deep,  entirely  distinct  from  above. 

.Grand  Sachem. 
Large,  roundish,  ribbed,  doll  red,  flesh  white,  dry ;  September. 

Giast: 

American ;  large,  roandish,  dull  red  striped,  flesh,  greenish  white,  tender; 
"good." 

Hannah. 

American ;  medium,  conical,  pale  yellow  and  dull  red,  flesh  white,  dry ;  Oo< 
tober,  November. 

Hawthornden. 

White  Hawthornden. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  roundish  flattened,  pale  'ellofw,  Uadi  In  soDt 
white,  acid ;  October,  November. 

Hepper. 
American ;  small,  roundish,  yellow,  flesh  dry. 
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HOART  MORNDTG. 

Dsinty  Apple,     I     Downj, 
Sam  Rawling's. 

Foreign ;  large,  roondidi,  red  striped  on  yellow,  flesh  pinkish ;  October,  De- 
cember. 

Heterich. 
American ;  medium,  round,  yellow,  flesh  whitish,  acid ;  November,  January. 

HOLLANDBURGH. 
HoUandbary. 

Medium,  roundish,  flattened,  red  on  yellow,  flesh  white,  sour ;  December, 
February. 

Irish  Peaoh  Apple. 

Early  Groflon. 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish,  conical,  yellowish,  streaked  with  red,  flesh  whit- 
ish, watery;  September,  October.  ' 

Eake. 

Chne,     I     Gain. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  striped  crimson,  flesh  yeUowish,  beautiful  to 
look  at ;  Autumn. 

KsRRT  PrppnT. 

Edmonton's  Aromatic. 

Foieign  ;  medium,  roundish,  oval,  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  flesh  firm, 
criBp ;  Sq>tember,  October. 

EsiM. 

New:  American;  small,  roundish,  conical,  yellowish  white,  flesh  white, 
«  good.*' 

Kentish  Fill  Basket. 

Potter's  Large  Grey  Seedling,     |     Lady  de  Grey's. 

Foreign :  large,  roundidi,  ribbed,  yellowish,  brownish  blush,  flesh  tender ; 
October,  January. 

Ksnriok's  Autumk. 

Americaa ;  large,  roundisih,  yellowish,  green,  striped  red,  flesh  white,  add } 
September. 

KuHAM  Hill.. 
ABMrican ;  large,  roundish,  ribbed,  pale  yellow  and  red,  flesh  dry ;  September. 
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Knra  or  tbk  Pippins. 

Hampshire  Yellow. 

Often  grown  west  as  Gravenstein.    Medium,  roandish,  oblong,  yellow  and 
red  splamed,  flesh  white,  slightly  sweet,  not  agreeable  ;  October,  Noyember. 

KiRKB^s  Lord  Nelson. 

Foreign ;  large,  ronndisb,  red  on  pale  yellow,  flesh  flrm,  juicy,  acid ;  Octo- 
ber, December. 

Ladies'  Blush. 

American ;  medium,  yellow,  with  red  blush,  flesh  dry. 

Ladt  Finger. 

Sheep  Nose. 

Medium,  oblong,  pale  yellow,  fidnt  blush,  flesh  flrm,  watery ;  November,  De- 
cember. 

Lane  Sweet. 

Small,  roundish,  flatlened,  yellow  with  red,  flesh  yellowish,  dry ;  November. 

Lemon  Pippin. 

EJrke's  Lemon  Pippin.  * 

Foreign ;  medium,  oval,  pale  greenish  yellow,  flesh  flrm,  sub-acid ;  October, 
January. 

Long  Island  Russet. 

Medium,  roundish  oblong,  dull  yellowish  russet,  flesh  greenish,  dry ;  Decem- 
ber, March. 

Loan's  English  Pearmain. 

Small,  roundish  conical,  dull  red  and  russet,  flesh  flrm,  almost  worthy  cul- 
ture ;  September,  October. 

Longville's  Kernel. 

Sam's  Crab. 

Foreign ;  below  medium,  oval,  flattened,  brownish  red  on  yellow,  flesh  flrm, 
Bub-acid ;  August,  September. 

Long  John. 

American ;  large,  conical,  greenish  yellow,  flesh  yellowish  white,  dry,  great 
keeper. 

Lucombe's  Seedling. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish  conical,  yellow  spotted  with  red  in  son,  flesh  whit- 
ish, firm,  cooking  ;  October,  December. 

Luce's  Early  Joe. 

American ;  small,  round,  bright  red  on  yellow,  flesh  crisp,  inferior;  September. 
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Manx's  Codlin. 

Iriih  Pitcher,     |     IVith  Pitcher. 

Foreign ;  mediam,  roandiflhy  oblong,  pale  yellow,  red  cheek  in  son,  cooking 
only ;  Aagost 

Margil. 

White  Uargil. 

Foreign ;  small,  ronndlah,  dull  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  flesh  white,  tender ; 
early  Winter. 

Marblk  Sweeting. 

Virginia  Sweet,     |     Hclntire's  Swreeting. 

American :  medium  to  large,  roundish  ovate,  marbled,  dull  red  and  yellow, 
flesh  sweet,  dry  ;  November^  February. 

Mat  Seek-no-furthsr. 

Hay  Apple. 

Outwardly  like  Fryer's  Bed;  flesh  dry,  coarse,  only  valued  as  a  keeper,  akin 

thick. 

Mauce, 
Large,  greenish  yellow,  blush  in  sun,  conical,  flesh  "  good." 

MenagehH! 

Venageria. 

Foreign ;  large,  flat,  pale  yellow ;  September  to  January* 

Monstrous  Pippin,  . 

Gloria  Mnadi,  .  I     New  York  Gloria  Mnnai, 

American  Uammoth,    |     Ox  Apple, 
Baltimore  Pippin. 

Yery  large,  greenish  yellow,  roundish,  flesh  white,  acid ;  October,  December 

Mother  Davies. 

Medium,  round,  oblong,  greenish  yellow,  little  red,  flesh  crisp,  "  good ;''  Oo- 
tober,  November. 

Molasses. 

Batter. 

American  ;  small,  roundish,  red,  dry,  sweet ;  October* 

Milam. 

Harrigan,       |     Winter  Pearmain,  ^  some. 

American ;  small  to  medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  striped,  dull  red, 
flash  greenish,  insipid ;  December,  March. 
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MURPHT, 

Mnrphy's  Red,     |     Jack  JSmpby. 

American:  large,  roundish,  oblong,  pale  and  dark  red  streaked,  flesh 
greenish  white, "  good ;"  November,  February. 

Newark  Kino. 

Hinckman. 

American ;  medium,  conical,  red  on  greenish  yellow,  flesh  tender,  little 
more  ^an  good  ;  November  to  February. 

Norfolk  Bbaufin. 

Bead's  Baker,     |     Catekead  Beaofin. 

Foreign ;  large,  flat,  dull  red  on  greenish,  flesh  sub-acid,  good  drying ; 
November  to  May. 

Nonsuch. 

Eoglish  Nonsuch. 

Foreign ;  medium,  flat,  greenish  yellow,  with  dull  brick  red,  flesh  white ; 
October,  November. 

Old  English  Codlin. 

Uglish  Oodlin. 

Large,  oblong,  conical,  lemon  yellow,  flesh  wliite,  tender,  cooking;  July 
to  November. 

Old  Rotal  Russet. 

Leather  Coat  Russet. 

Foi'eign ;  medium,  roundish,  gray  russet  on  green,  flesh  greenish  white, 
sharp  sub-acid  ;  November,  February. 

Old  Nonpareil. 

Non  Pareille. 

Foreign ;  medium,  flat,  yellowish  reddish  brown,  flesh  flrm,  crisp,  poor 
bearer ;  December,  January. 

OSLIN. 

Arbroath  Pippin. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish,  pale  yellowish,  flesh  firm,  crisp,  acid ;  August 

Parson's  Earlt. 

American  ;  medium  or  above,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  flesh  yellowish  white, 
sharp,  sub-acid  ;  August.  September. 
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PXNNOCK* 

Pomme  Boye,  if  9ome  Wettf     |     Large  Bomaaite, 
Big  Bomanite,  I     Red  Pennock, 

Pennocx's  Bed  Winter,  I     Prolific  Beaaty, 

Neialey'8  winter. 

American;  large,  roundish,  conical,  angalar,  doll  red,  little  yellow,  flesh 
coarse,  dry  rot ;  November  to  March 

Polly  Bright. 
Resembles  Maiden's  Bloah,  sharp  acid ;  September,  October. 

Pound. 
Large,  roundish,  oblong,  yellowish  green,  coarse,  poor  ;  October,  January. 

POMME   DS   KOBB. 

Large,  roondish,  flattened,  red  on  yellow,  small  dots,  flesh  white,  coarse,  acid; 
December.  February. 

Pbibstlbt. 

Priestley's  American,     |     Bed  Cathead. 

Large,  roundish,  oblong,  dull  red,  streaks  of  yellowish  green,  flesh  greei^Uh 
white,  mferior ;  December  to  March. 

Quaker  Pii^iK. 
American  ;  medium,  greenish  yellow,  very  acid ;  October. 

Red  and  Green  Sweet. 

Prince's  Bed  and  Green  Sweet,     I     Large  Bed  Sweeting, 

Bed  Boogn. 

American ;  very  large,  oblong  conical,  green  and  red  striped,  fledi  -eweet 
poor ;  August,  September. 

Red  Inoestrie. 

Foreign ;  small,  oblong  ovate,  yellow  marbled  with  red,  flesh  firm,  sprightly ; 
September,  October. 

Red  Gilliflower. 

Bed  Seek-no-further,     |     Harkness'  New  FIsiForite. 

American ;  medium,  oblong  conical,  fine  red,  flesh  white,  mQd  sub-aoid ; 
November  to  January. 

Red  Calyille. 

Bed  WAter  G^ville,  I     Calville  Bonge, 

Galville  Rouge  d'Hiver,       |     Spice,  of  tome  Wed. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  roundish  oblong,  pale  red,  dark  red  in  sun,  flesh 
tender,  poor ;  November,  February. 
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Red  Bbllflowsb. 

Red  Belle  Fleur,  I     Belle  Fleor. 

Belle  Fleur  Rooge,        1     Striped  Belle  Flear^  ^  mum. 

Foreign ;  large,  oblong  conical,  greenish  yellow,  coverod  and  striped  with 
led,  fleati  white  dry  ;  Noyember,  January. 

Red  Streak. 

Herefordflhire  Red  Streak,     |     Scadamoas  Crab. 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish,  red,  yellow  streaks,  flesh  yellow,  dry,  cider  only; 
October,  December. 

Ktmer. 

Foreign  ;  above  medium,  roundish,  flattened,  clear  red,  glossy,  flesh  white, 
sharp,  acid ;  October,  December. 

Roseau  d'Automne. 

Rosean,  imcarrtdijfy  qf  fome. 

Foreini ;  medium,  roundish  ovate,  flat  at  base,  yellow,  blush  red  cheek,  flesh 
yellowitfi,  crisp,  acid  \  November  to  January. 

Roseau. 
Foreign ;  large,  dark  red,  irregular  in  size  and  form,  unprofitable. 

Rule's  Summer  Sweeting. 
American  ;  medium,  oblong,  yellow,  poor  ;  August. 

River. 

American ;  medium,  oblate-ribbed,  red  striped  on  yellowish  ^^n,  flesh  greeiH 
ish  white,  coarse  ;  July,  August 

Scarlet  Nonpareil. 

New  Scarlet  NonporeiL 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish,  deep  red  on  yellowish  green,  flesh  firm,  acid ; 
November  to  February. 

Shippen's  Russet. 

Carge,  roundish,  fiattened,  russet  on  greenish  yellow,  flesh  white,  spongy, 
aoid ;  January  to  March. 

Shiplst  Gesen. 

I 

American ;  medium,  oblong,  rusty  red,  acid  \  all  THnter ;  oooking  only. 

Skunk. 

Folecat. 

American ;  large,  flat,  dull  dark  red  on  yellow,  flesh  yellowish,  dry ;  Decem- 
ber, January. 

8* 
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Spring  Grove  Codlin. 

Foreign :  medlom,  oblong  ronnded,  greeniah  yellow,  flesh  greenish,  salHicid, 
oooklng ;  Angiut,  November. 

Springer's  Seedling. 

American ;  email,  oblong  oval,  doll  yellowish  green,  Btripes  of  red,  flesh 
firm,  negative  ;  January  to  May. 

Spice  Sweeting. 

Poor  bearer,  large,  roundish,  yellowish,  flesh  firm,  sweet ;  August,  September. 

Striped  Mohawk. 
Above  medium,  round,  red  striped  on  yellow,  flesh  dry,  poor ;  late  Autumn. 

Sugar  Loaf  Pippin. 

Sugar  Loaf  Greening. 

Foreign :  large,  oblong  conical,  dull  greenish  yellow,  brownish  in  sun,  flesh 
"  good  'P  Augoit,  September. 

Summer  Golden  Pippin. 

Foreign ;  small,  roundish  oblong,  yellow,  flesh  whitish,  flrm,  sweet ;  August, 
September. 

Summer  Eambour. 

Summer  Rambo,     |     Rambonr  Franc, 
Ramboor  d'Eie. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  greeniish  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  roundish,  flat- 
tened, apt  to  be  mealy ;  August 

Summer  Russet. 

American ;  small,  roundish  conical,  yellow,  partly  russeted,  sweet,  dry ; 
September. 

Sweet  and  Sour. 

Medium,  roundish,  flattened,  greenish,  only  valued  as  curiosity.   From  a  dis- 
eased propagation. 

Surprise. 

Foreign ;  small,  round,  whitish  yellow,  flesh  stained  with  red ;  November, 
December. 

Sweet  Baldwin. 

American ;  medium,  roundish,  deep  red  striped  on  yellow,  flesh  sweet,  dry  ;  , 
September,  October.    There  are,  we  think,  two  apples  grown  under  this  name, 
as  Thomas  describes  one  as  *'  nearly  first  rate,"  and  ripening  '*  early  wintw." 

Tart  Bough. 

Resembles  Early  Harvest,  but  trees  more  rapid  in  growth,  and  ripens  tea 
days  later,  more  acid. 
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TfiAIfSPARSNT   DS   ZuRIOH. 

Small  or  medium,  beaaty  its  only  merit,  waxen  white,  clear,  tranalacent ; 
September. 

Thbms  Bed  Streak. 

American :  medium,  round,  pale  green,  red  stripes,  flesh  sour.  Winter.  (Hot* 
Hag.) 

Twenty  Ounce  Pippin. 

Large,  roundish,  conical,  green,  poor,  very  distinct  from  Twenty  Ounce,  or 
Cayuga  Bed  Streak. 

Victuals  and  Drink. 

Big  Sweet,     |     Pompey. 

American ;  large,  oblong,  rough,  dull  yellow,  russet  blush,  sweet,  dry ;  Octo- 
ber, January. 

Victorious  Reinettb. 

Beimette  Ttioinphaate. 

Foreign ;  large,  roundish  oblong,  pale  yellow,  rough  dots,  flesh  firm,  sub-aoid  | 
Decemher,  Jamuury. 

White  Doctor. 
Small,  pyrimidal,  greenish  wliite,  sweet,  dry  ;  September,  October. 

White  Calville. 

White  Winter  Calville,  I     American  White  Winter  GalTille, 

Calville  Blanche  d'Hiver,       |     Niger. 

Foreign ;  above  medium,  reundish  flattened,  whitish  or  i^ebnish  yellow,  flesh 
white,  negative  ;  November,  February. 

Whije  Astrachan. 

Transparent  de  Moecovie,     |     Olace  de  Zelande. 

Foreign ;  medium,  roundish  conical,  white  faint  streak  of  red,  fleeb  white, 
dry,  poor ;  August 

Winter  Cheese. 

American ;  medium,  greenish,  with  stripes  of  dull  brownish  red  in  sun, 
mealy,  poor ;  December,  Januaiy. 

Willis  Sw^et? 

Large,  roundish,  oblong  conica],  yellow,  marbled  with  dull  red,  flesh  whlte^ 
sweet,  cooking ;  October,  November. 

WoRMSLET  Pippin. 

Knight*!  Codlin. 

Fordgn ;  medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  acid ;  October,  November. 
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Winter  Qusen. 

Winter  Qaeening. 

American ;  mediom,  conical,  crimson  and  pale  red,  flesh  yellowisb,  solhacid ; 
December. 

Yellow  Ingestrie. 
Foreign ;  small,  clear  yellow,  crisp,  spicy,  not  yalued ;  October. 

Yorkshire  Greening. 

Foreign :  large,  roundish  flattened,  doll  dark  green,  striped  with  doll  red, 
flesh  greenish  white,  acid ;  Winter. 

Zane. 

Zano  Greening. 

American ;  large,  roondish,  dull  greenish  yellow,  poor  ;  February  to  June. 

ZiBBER. 

American  ;  small,  roundish,  yellow,  striped  red  cksek;  flesh  dry ;  ^'good.*' 
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THE    BLACKBERRY. 


JRubus  Villosus, 


A  well  koown  bramble,  indigenous  to  this  country.  The  fruit  is 
so  easily  procured  in  its  wild  state,  as  not  to  have  received  due  at- 
tention from  cultivators. 

Ripening,  as  it  does,  just  as  Raspberries  are  gone,  when  there  is 
a  dearth  of  the  smaller  fruits,  it  is  surprising  that  exertions  have  not 
been  made  to  grow  improved  varieties  from  seed.  Plants  selected 
from  the  wild  state,  placed  in  the  garden,  and  well  cultivated,  have 
produced  fruit  of  double  the  usual  size  and  improved  in  flavor. 

Seedlings  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as  Raspberries,  and  the 
]plant  requires  similar  soil  and  culture. 

There  are,  in  its  wild  state,  many  varieties,  but  all  answering  the 
same  botanical  description.  They  are  known  under  the  common 
names  of  High  Blackberry,  Bush  Blackberry,  Low  or  Trailing  Black- 
berry, &c. ;  the  stems  being  tall  and  more  or  less  branching.  The 
fruit  ripens  from  20th  July  to  10th  August,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  making  syrup,  which  is  regarded  valuable  as  a  preventive  as 
well  as  curative  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  As  a  dessert  fruit,  and 
for  cooking,  when  well  grown  and  ripened,  it  is  esteemed,  and  often 
advised  by  Physicians,  on  account  of  its  healthful  character. 

There  is  a  variety  known  as  the  White  Blackberry,  differing  not 
in  habit,  but  with  shoots  and  fruit  of  a  greenish  white. 
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THE    CHEBRY. 

Cerasus  Svlvestris,  and  C.  vulgaris,  Arb.  Brit.  Rosacea  of  Botanists. 

The  Cherry,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  of  Britain  ;  but  the  cultivated  variety  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  brought  from  Cerasus  (whence  the  name), 
a  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Italy 
by  the  Roman  General,  Lucullus,  after  he  had  vanquished  Mithri- 
dates,  in  the  year  69,  B.  C. 

In  1824,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Walsh  made  communication  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  stating  the  Cherry  to  be  now  grow- 
ing in  the  land  of  its  origin,  whence  it  was  brought  near  2,000  years 

ago. 

He  describes  two  varieties.  "  The  first  of  these  varieties  is  a 
Cherry  of  enormous  size,  which  grows  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  whence  the  original  Cherry  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  always  as  a  standard,  and  by  a 
graft.  The  second  variety  is  an  amber  colored  transparent  Cherry, 
of  a  delicious  flavor.  It  grows  in  the  woods,  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Sakari,  the  ancient  Sanga- 
rius.  The  trees  attain  gigantic  size — the  trunk  of  one  measured  in 
circumference  five  feet ;  height,  to  where  the  first  branch  issued, 
forty  feet;  summit  of  hijjrhest  branch,  ninety  feet — and  this  im- 
mense tree  loaded  with  fruit." 

From  Italy  it  was  introduced  into  England  as  early  as  the  forty- 
second  year  B.  C,  although  some  authorities  date  its  introduction 
as  late  as  fifty-five  years  after  the  Christian  Era — that  is,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  former  date  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Pliny,  who  says :  "  Italy  was  so  well  stocked  that,  in  less 
than  twenty-six  years  after,  other  lands  had  Cherries,  even  as  far  as 
Britain,  beyond  the  Ocean.*'  The  poet,  Lydgate,  who  wrote  in  or 
about  1415,  says  that  Cherries  were  then  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
streets  of  London,  much  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  ;  and  in  a 
curious  poem,  entitled  Lickpenny,  is  found  the  following  allusion  to 
them :  * 

*  Hot  pescodes  one  began  to  cry, 
Straberys  rype  and  Cherreya  in  the  ryse.'* 

From  England  and  Holland  both  seeds  and  trees  were  introduced 
into  thig  country  early  after  its  first  settlement. 
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**  Pliny  mentions  eight  kinds  of  Cherries  as  being  cultivated  in 
Italy  when  he  wrote  his  Natural  History,  which  was  about  71, 
A.  D.;"  and  from  this  date  up  to  the  present  time,  the  varieties  have 
been  gradually  increasing  until  we  have  now  described,  in  various 
works,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  disposition  of  Americaijs  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  or- 
namental, has  induced  the  planting  (where  the  Cherry  succeeds)  of 
many  as  ornamental  or  shade  trees ;  while  examples  of  reward  pe- 
cuniary, from  sale  of  fruit  on  trees  so  planted,  has  probably  been 
additional  inducement.  The  symmetrical  form  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  Cherry  fit  it  well  for  a  street  tree  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  wish  we  could  induce  the  following  of  example  of  our  Connect- 
icut forefathers  in  1760,  and  recently  renewed  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirt- 
land,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has  planted  the  Cherry  as  a  sti-eet 
tree  upon  the  entire  front  of  his  grounds.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Ar- 
boretum, gives  an  account  of  long  avenues  of  the  Cherry  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  «iore  recent  travelers  have  written  repeatedly  of  and 
described  them  in  such  manner,  that  it  is  not  a  little  strange  our 
people,  as  a  body,  have  not  as  yet  seen  and  acted  upon  the  plan  to 
the  advantage  of  their  pecuniary  as  well  as  social  interests.  Says 
Mr.  Loudon :  "These  avenues  in  Germany  are  planted  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  respective  Governments,  not  only  for  shading  the  travel- 
er, but  in  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian  may  obtain  refreshment 
on  his  journey.  All  persons  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Cherries, 
on  condition  of  not  injuring  the  trees ;  but  the  main  crop,  when 
ripe,  is  gathered  by  the  respective  proprietors  of  the  land  on  which 
it  grows." 

In  our  view,  this  practice,  if  extensive  in  this  country,  would  ren- 
der less  of  one  crime  in  the  summing  up  of  her  annals — i.  e.,  the 
robbing  of  orchards ;  and  possibly,  a  law  like  that  enacted  in  the 
terrritory  of  Erfurth  in  1795,  would  be  beneficial.  It  provided  that, 
in  case  of  the  robber  not  being  discovered,  the  district  in  which  the 
offence  was  committed  should  be  obliged  to  make  compensation  for 
the  damage  sustained.  This  made  every  individual  interested  in 
preventing  depredations  on  his  neighbor's  property. 

Propagation, — The  Cherry  is  propagated  from  seed — ^by  bud- 
ding— by  grafting — and  occasionally,  by  pieces  of  roots. 

By  Seed, — ^Thc  seed  of  the  black  mazard  is  that  generally  used, 
and  considered  best  for  propagat'og  the  Heart  and  l)uke  varieties 
upon,  while  the  Mahaleb  is  used  only  for  the  puroose  of  creating  a 
dwarf  habit.  Seeds  of  the  Graffion  or  Yellow  Spanish  will  occa- 
sionally reproduce  trees  bearing  firuit  similar  to  tiie  parent ;  while 
seeds  of  many  of  the  cultivated  kinds  will  not  vegetate,  there  being 
no  germ  or  seed  bud  within  the  stone.    The  seed  ahould  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  get  dry,  but  immediately  when  gathered,  rubbed  and 
washed  clean  of  pulp,  and  mixed  half  and  half  with  sand,  placed  in 
boxes  of,  say,  four  inches  deep,  having  holes  in  the  bottom  for  drain- 
age, and  then  set  in  the  open  air,  on  the  north  side  of  a  building, 
clear  of  direct  sunlight.  The  ground  should  be  well  drained,  and, 
if  possible,  fresh  turf,  and  spaded  or  plowed  in  the  fall  one  foot 
deep.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring,  rake  down  the 
ground  level,  mark  out  drills  six  inches  wide  and  one  inch  deep,  sow 
seed  so  that  it  will  be  about  three  inches  apart,  cover  with  the  soil 
one  inch,  and  add  one  inch  of  sand  or  leaf  mould. 

By  Budding. — ^This  is  done  as  described  on  page  22  ;  but  in  the 
Cherry,  and  especially  when  the  buds  are  a  little  unripe,  it  is  best  in 
cutting  the  bud  from  the  scion  to  take  liberally  of  the  wood,  thereby 
preventing  its  drying  as  soon  as  otherwise.  The  season  for  budding 
the  Cherry  is,  when  the  tree  on  which  you  are  going  to  operate  is 
forming  its  terminal  bud,  and  varies  in  seasons,  as  also  in  the  age  of 
the  trees ;  trees  of  four  or  five  years  old,  in  sections  ^outh  of  Cin- 
cinnati, being  ready  by  middle  of  June,  while  plants  transplanted 
the  past  spring  will  not  be  ready- until  early  in  July.  North  of  this 
section  line,  the  season  will  vary  from  two  to  four  weeks  later.  Oc- 
casionally it  will  answer  to  bud  in  September,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  second  growth  is  made  about  that  time. 

By  Grafting, — This  should  be  performed  in  all  sections  south  of 
Cincinnati  early  in  February,  and  for  those  north,  from  the  last  week 
in  February  to  middle  of  March.  Saddle  grafting  is  best  where 
both  stock  and  scion  are  equal  in  size ;  whip  or  tongue  grafting  is 
best  where  the  stock  is  not  over  half  to  three-fourths  inch  diameter ; 
and  cleft  grafting,  where  large  stocks  are  to  be  changed.  This  last  is 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  too  great  a  check  to  th^  tree ;  it  is 
bettor  tQ  graft  the  small  limbs  and  branches.  Side  grafting  is  the 
mode  most  advisable  for  young  beginners,  and  also  where  the  work 
has  been  put  off  a  little  too  late. 

By  Roots, — ^The  root  of  the  mazard  Cherry,  cut  into  pieces  of 
about  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  having  the  upper  end  set  about 
one  inch  under  ground  early  in  spring,  will  often  throw  up  strong 
shoots,  and  where  a  person  is  unable  to  get  seedlings,  this  is  the  next 
best  mode  of  obtaining  stocks,  as  they  are  no  more  liable  to  sucker 
than  li  from  seed. 

Transplanting, — ^When,  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  nursery  row,  h 
should  be  done  in  the  fall  on  dry  soils,  and  early  in  spring  on  soils 
not  perfectly  drv  in  winter.  They  should  be  set  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  plants  should  have  one 
half  of  last  year^i^growth  cut  off,  and  all  long,  straggling,  as  well  as 
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the  tap  root,  cut  back  to  six  inches.  These,  if  the  season  is  good, 
will  he  suitable  for  budding  the  same  summer.  Orchard  trees,  and 
also  dwarfs  for  gardens,  should  have  one  half  of  the  previous  year's 
growth  cui  off,  and  the  roots  trimmed  smoothly  at  ends  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  distance  apart  for  standard  trees  in  orchard,  should  be 
about  twenty-five  feet,  while  dwarfs  may  be  planted  at  distances  of 
eight  feet  each  way. 

^  Standard  Trees. — Are  best  for  orcharding,  and  should,  in  no  situa- 
tion, have  their  heads  formed  more  than  four  feet  from  ground,  and 
throughout  the  West  and  South,  not  more  than  two  feet. 

Dwarf  Trees, — Are  produced  by  propagating  the  Sweet  or  Duke 
varieties  on  the  Mahaleb,  or  Morello  roots,  lliey  should  in  all  cases 
be  worked  just  at  the  crown  of  the  root,  as  it  is  there  a  union  is 
best  formed  ;  and  also,  by  means  of  pruning,  (see  page  30,)  they 
should  be  made  to  form  heads  branching  immediately  from  the 
ground.  * 

Soil  and  Situation.. — ^The  soil  best  suited  to  most  Cherries  is 
that  of  a  rich  light  loam  on  a  gravelly  sub-soil,  but  they  will  grow 
and  produce  fruit  freely  in  all  soil  not  wet.  The  roots  of  the  maz- 
ard  or  sweet  Cherries  are  very  impatient  of  water,  and  will  only 
endure  a  few  seasons  in  strong  soils  void  of  drainage,  or  where 
water  stands  most  of  the  winter.  To  this  want  of  drainage  in  great 
measure,  is  attributable  the  destruction  of  the  Cherry  in  most  of  the 
prairie  soils  throughout  Southern  and  Western  States ;  and  not  until 
we  manage  to  drain  freely  our  rich  alluvial  deposits,  can  we  succeed 
perfectly  with  the  Sweet  Cherries.  The  roots  of  the  Duke's,  Morel- 
lo's,  and  Mahaleb,  are  less  open  and  spongy  in  texture,  and,  there- 
fore, less  impatient  of  water.  They,  however,  do  not  flourish  vigor- 
ously for  any  length  of  time,  unless  drainage  is  effected.  To  this 
point  in  the  culture  of  the  Cherry,  we  beg  especially  to  call  atten- 
tion of  our  Western  and  Southern  readers,  assuring  them  that,  what- 
ever of  theory  may  have  been  advanced  referable  to  climate,  they 
will  find  drainage,  or  the  want  thereof  rather,  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  destruction.  Situated  at  a  point  where  the  Cherry  proba- 
bly does  as  well  as  at  any  place  in  the  United  States,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  result  of  trees  situated  in  what  appeared  suit- 
able soil,  but  where,  on  examining,  after  having  lost  several  trees,  we 
found  water  to  have  stood  a  long  time  about  the  roots. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  soil  of  Western  and  Southern  States,  is 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  giving  vigorous,  even  rampant  growth  to 
the  Cherry  tree  ;  which,  added  to  the  fact,  that  most  trees  have  their 
roots  standing  in  stagnant  cold  water,  induces  tendency  to  disease 
from  the  first.  If,  then,  when  about  to  plant  Cherry  trees,  perfect 
drainage  is  made,  so  that  no  water  will  stand  for  twenty -four  hours 
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together  about  the  roots,  an  application,  on  prairie  soils,  of  sulphur, 
and  finely  brokjen  or  ground  bones  be  made,  the  ground  work  to 
success  will  be  performed. 

Situations  sloping  south  will  affect  the  producing  of  early  bloom, 
rendering  less  ohance  of  fruit  from  effect  of  late  vernal  frosts,  and, 
also,  render  the  tree  more  liable  to  second  growth  in  the  fall,  and 
thus,  unfit  it  for  the  severe  changes  of  temperature  throughout  winter. 
Northern  exposures  are  recommended,  but,  an  eastern  one  we  regard 
best.  The  forenoon  sun  may  excite  circulation,  but  not  as  rapidly 
as  the  mid-day,  or  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  p.  m. ;  while  there  is* 
also,  more  or  less  of  moisture  in  a  morning  atmosphere,  and  none 
in  the  aflemoon;  the  tree,  also,  has  a  chance  to  have  its  circulation 
gradually  checked  ere  the  cold  of  night,  which  it  has  not  when 
planted  on  ground  sloping  south,  west,  or  north.  When  planting  on 
either  of  the  last  exposures,  or  on  level  land,  let  your  tree  slope  to 
the  south-west,  as  the  sun  has  less  effect  upon  it  in  that  position. 

Cultivation,  In  nursery  row9,  the  earth,  in  spring,  should  be  first 
turned  away  from  the  trees ;  in  about  t^n  days,  it  should  again  be 
stirred  and  left  nearly  level,  and  so  kept  throughout  the  growing 
season.  In  October,  it  should  be  turned  up  toward  the  trees.  The 
plants  budded  last  season,  should  be  cut  back  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  bud,  as  soon  as  the  same  commences  to  swell  strongly.  The 
buds,  afler  having  grown  six  to  eight  inches,  should  be  tied  up  to  the 
stocks,  and,  in  June,  the  stock  should  be  cut  with  a  slope  downward, 
close  to  the  bud.  The  second  year,* they  should  be  headed, back  to 
four  feet,  when  some  will  throw  out  branches  two  feet  from  the 
ground ;  others,  where  headed  back.  The  third  year,  they  should 
be  transplanted.  Throughout  the  West,  on  the  rich  prairie  soils,  it 
has  been  found  impolitic  to  hoe,  or  otherwise  use  any  mode  of  cul- 
ture toward  keeping  the  ground  clean,  after  August ;  it  induces  seo- 
ond  growth,  immature  ripening  of  wood,  and  consequent  injury  in 
winter.  Orchard  and  garden  trees  should  be  lightly  spaded  around 
in  July,  and  a  quantity  of  mulch,  or  stones,  laid  over  the  roots. 

Pruning  and  Training.  The  Heart  Clierry,  as  a  standard,  needs 
little  pruning,  except  to  cut  away  limbs  liable  to  cross  one  another. 
This  is  best  done  in  July,  when  the  cut,  if  made  smooth,  and  close 
to  the  body  or  large  limb,  will  at  once  heal.  If  disposed  to  grow 
too  rapidly,  dig  around  a  tree,  of,  say,  four  inches  diameter,  a  circu- 
lar trench,  three  feet  distant  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  two  feet 
deep,  cutting  off  with  a  sharp  spade,  every  root  and  fibre  outside 
that  space.  And,  for  every  inch  diameter,  up  to  a  tree  twelve 
inches  through,  add  four  inches  distance  of  trench  from  tree.  Often, 
the  top  of  the  tree  will  also  require  pruning,  so  as  to  give  it  a  round 
head,  as  of  an  acorn,  based  on  the  circle  of  the  trench. 
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The  Dukes  and  Morellos  need  somewhat  more  pruning  than  the 
Heart  varieties,  but  all  are  impatient  of  the  knife ;  yet,  if  to  be  done, 
let  it  be  in  July,  or  when  the  terminal  buds  are  forming. 

Dwarfs  are  trained  to  please  the  fancy  of  growers,  and  mostly  by 
the  "  pinching-in  "  process.  And  as  they  grow  with  extreme  vigor 
on  the  Mahaleb,  for  three  or  four  years,  they  require,  not  only  to 
have  their  tops  pruned,  but  also,  to  be  root-pruned  annually. 

If  possible  to  be  avoided,  large  branches  should  never  be  cut 
from  a  sweet  cherry  tree.  We  have  examined  the  results  of  many 
cases,  when  large  branches  \^^re  lopped  in  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  tree  to  a  different  variety,  by  grafting  ;  the  result 
has  almost  invariaby  been  death  after  two  summers.  When 
necessary  to  bo  done,  the  wound  should  be  covered  with  grafting 
composition,  or  gum-shellac,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the  body  wrap- 
ped in  straw  or  matting.  Encasing  the  body  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  with  straw, cloth,  or  moss,  will  often  prevent  injury  ; 
for  the  cause  of  bursting  of  bark  is  in  winter,  not  summer  months, 
although  it  does  not  always  exhibit  itself  until  July  or  August. 
The  atmospheric  blight,  injuring  young  shoots,  acts,  at  once,  in  sum- 
mer. 

Insects  and  Diseases,  The  aphis,  slug,  caterpillar,  and  curculio, 
are  more  or  less  destructive  to  the  cherry,  but  as  they  are  described 
in  other  chapters  we  must  refer  the  reader  thereto.  The  diseases, 
according  to  writers,  are,  in  the  West,  numerous ;  but,  as  they  all 
centre  in  the  bursting  of  bark  and  exudation  of  gum,  we  shall  only 
note  on  that.  Under  the  head  of  Soil,  we  have  given  what  we  term 
the  primary  cause  of  this  disease,  and,  if  added  to  what  we  have  said 
under  heads  of  Cultivation  and  Pruning,  we  believe  will  have  effect 
to  check,  in  great  measure,  the  evil.  That  it  will  render  the  tree 
entirely  free  of  the  disease,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  but,  if  to  it 
be  added  selections  of  buds  from  healthy  trees,  and  growth  in  nur- 
sery on  ground  well^  drained,  and  not  over  stimulated  by  barn-yard 
manures,  we  believe  a  change  for  the  better  will  be  the  result. 

Uses.  The  wood  of  the  wild  or  Virginia  Cherry  is  used  by  cabi- 
net makers,  being  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  'J'he  fruit  of  the 
Sweet  Cherries  is  universal!  v  esteemed  for  the  dessert,  and  that  of  the 
tender-fleshed,  like  Belle  de  Choisy,  is  regarded  as  wholesome. 
The  Sour  Cherries,  either  dried  or  fresh  from  the  tree,  are  much 
esteemed  for  culinary  use,  while ^  the  Mazard  and  wild  Virginian 
Cherries  are  used  in  flavoring  liquors.  "  The  celebrated  German, 
Kirschwasser,  is  made  by  distilling  the  liquor  of  the  common  black 
Mazard  ;  (in  which  the  stones  are  ground  and  broken  and  ferment- 
ed with  the  pulp;)  and  the  delicious  Ratifiia  cordial  of  Grenoble,  is 
also  made  from  this  fruit.  Mareschino,  the  most  celebrated  liquor 
of  Italy,  is  distilled  from  a  small  Mazard,  with  which,  in  ferment- 
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ing,  honey  and  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  fruit  are  mixed.  The 
gum  of  the  cherry  is  nearly  identical  with  gum-arabic,  and  there 
are  some  marvelous  stories  told  of  its  nutritive  properties." 

Gathering  the  Fruit.  The  flavor  and  character  of  the  cherry  is 
best  obtained  when  gathered  early  in  the  morning ;  but,  if  intended 
for  distant  market,  they  should  always  be  gathered  with  the  stem 
attached,  and  when  dry. 

Classification.  In  order  the  more  readily  to  distinguish  varieties 
of  the  cherry,  authors  have  entered  ihto  classification  ;  but  as  those 
heretofore  made,  have  seemed  rather  to  perpetuate  error  than  induce 
correctness,  we  have  ventured  upon  a  partially  new  order,  Lind- 
ley,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  makes  two  divisions ;  one  embrac- 
ing varieties,  the  fruit  of  which  is  round,  acid  or  sub-acid  ;  the  other, 
sweet,  and  heart-shaped.  Downing,  in  his  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees, 
makes  four  divisions  or  classes,  viz:  Heart-shaped,  Bigarreaus, 
Dukes,  and  Morellos;  and,  in  a  measure,  all  other  writers  have 
adopted  these  classifications.  The  two  last  terms  of  Mr.  Downing, 
— Dukes  and  Morellos, — we  shall  continue,  as  they  are  not  inappli- 
cable, and  the  trees  are  distinct  in  growth.  But  the  word  Bigarreau, 
being  derived  fi'om  Bigarrii,  originally  meaning,  and  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  parti-colored,  or  yellow  and  red  fruit,  and  not 
meaning,  (as  it  is  generally  used  and  understood  by  pomologists) 
firm-fleshed,  we  can  see  no  just  cause  for  continuing  in  use.  Again ; 
there  are  varieties  which,  although  round  in  form,  are  yet  sweet,  and 
partially  tender-fleshed,  and  however  erroneous,  would  have  (if  the 
old  classification  were  pursued)  to  come  under  the  head  of  Heart- 
shaped.  There  are,  also,  varieties  where  the  characters,  both  of  tree 
and  fruit,  of  those  determined  by  the  two  distinctions — Heart  and 
Bigarreau — are  so  closely  commingled,  as  to  often  perplex  the  ama- 
teur, and  thus  increase  rather  than  lessen  his  troubles.  We  shall, 
therefore,  designate  in  our  text  descriptive  of  e^h  variety,  the  classes 
heretefore  known  as  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus,  being  rapid  growing, 
lofty  and  spreading  trees,  as  Sweet,  of  which  the  old  Black  Heart 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  Dukes  are  mainly  distinguished  by 
the  trees  having  narrower  leaves  than  those  of  the  Sweet  Cherry,, 
being  upright  in  growth  while  young,  but  forming  a  low,  spreading 
head,  with  wood  less  strong,  and  somewhat  darker  colored  than  the 
Sweet  Cherries.  Fruit,  generally  round,  of  one  color,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  rich  sub-acid. 

The  Morellos  are  less  upright  in  growth  thnn  the  Dukes. 
Branches,  small,  slender, drooping ;  foliage,  narrow,  dark  green;  fruit, 
acid. 

Engravings,  These  have  been  made  from  medium  sized  speci- 
mens, taken  direct  from  the  tree,  and  placed  in  the  engraver's 
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hands.  They  represent  the  cherry  cut  in  bsl^  and  are  intended  to 
show  the  form  of  fruit  in  that  way,  and,  also,  exhibit  the  lines  of  tis- 
sue in  the  flesh,  which  are  different  in  Tariettes,  but  unifonn  in 
numerous  specimens  of  the  same  variety. 


CLASS  i.— Worthy  General  Cultivation. 
Bkllb  de  Choist. 

Amine  de  Cboay,  I        Ambrei  ■  On*  Fruit, 

CeriK  Dooceiw  CiiiK  di  l>  Palemlse, 

Cenn  B  Nnyan  Tcndrs,       |        BchoDs  Ton  Oioiif . 

Rused  in  1760,  at  ChoLsy,  a  village  near 
Paris,  France.  Tie  tree  is  of  a  Duke  habit — 
thus  far  proving  hardy  in  nearly  all  locations.  It 
bears  regularly  every  year,  but  only  moderate 
quantity.  Its  delicacy  and  exquisite  peculiar 
flavor,  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  the 
table,  but  unsuited  to  market  purpose. 

Fruit,  round,  or  slightly  depressed  ;  nttn, 
thin  translucent,  showing  the  netted  texture  of 
flesh  beneath  ;  of  pale  amber  in  the  shade,  mot- 
tled with  red  and  yellow  where  more  exposed  ; 
and  grown  fully  in  the  sun,  becoming  a  bright 
cornelian  red ;  Jie»h,  amber  yellow,  slightly 
tinged  with  pink  radiating  lines  or  tissues,  in  ir- 
regular long  curves,  very  tender,  delicate,  juicy, 
sub-acid,  nearly  sweet,  peculiar  and  agreeable 
flavor ;  pit,  small,  round,  a  little  pointed  at  apex; 
ttalk,  often  short,  but  varying,  Seaion,  last  of 
June. 

Black  Tartasiak, 

BoDnld'i  Sick  Bent, 
KDaald'i  Run, 
Soperb  Ctreuuu 
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This  variety  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  Spain,  whence  it  was  trnnsmittcd  to  llusiia, 
and  thence  introduced  into  England,  about  ■ 
17&4  or  1780,  whence  it  found  its  way  to  this 
country,  and  iu  1810  was  cultivated  in  Wid- 
dletown,  Ct.,  as  Biahop'a  Large,  and  in  1813 
as  Ronald's  Black  Heart,  Thu  tree  is  of  pe- 
culiar upright  gi-owth,  unlike  any  other  varietj', 
or  most  resembling  the  Black  Hazard.  Its 
vigorous  habit,  erect  form,  large  foluigc, 
and  large  sweet  fruit,  have  rendered  it  perhaps 
the  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation,  'llie 
tree  requires  somewhat  more  pruning  to  thin 
it  out  than  other  varieties  ;  otherwise,  as  iha 
trees  grow  old,  they  become  too  thick,  and  the 
fruit  attains  only  medium  size. 

JiVuit,  large,  heart  shape,  often  obtuse,  ir- 
regular uneven  surface,  glossy,  purplish  black, 
slight  suture  half  round ;  Jlesk,  liver  color, 
juicy,  sweet,  half  tender,  separating  freely  from 
pit,  mild,  pleasant,  not  high  flavor ;  pit,  below 
medium  size ;  stalk,  sunk  in  a  regular  cavity. 
Season,  last  of  June. 

Black  Hawx. 

Raised  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  near  Cleve* 
land,  in  1843.  Commenced  fruitiii"  in  1846. 
The  treeis  of  heal  thy  ,vigorous,spreading  habit, 
with  much  of  the  general  character  of  Yellow 
Spanish ;  flowcr.i,  above  medium ;  soil  of 
origin,  a  gravelly  loam.  As  a  table  fruit, 
its  high  flavor  will  always  commend  it ; 
while,  as  a  market  fruit,  its  size  and  pro- 
ductive habit  of  tree  place  it  among  the  very 

Fruit,  large,  heart  shape,  often  obtuse, 
sides  compressed,  surface  uneven ;  color, 
dark  purplish  black,  glossy ;  Jleth,  dark 
purple,  half  tender,  almost  firm,  radiating 
lines  irregular,  without  form,  juicy,  rich 
sweet,  fine  flavor;  ptl,  medium  size,  un- 
even  surface ;  tlalk,  varying,  inserted  in  a 
broad  cavity.  Season,  from  30tli  June  to 
1st  July. 
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Brant. 


Rtused  hy  Prof.  Kirtland,  on  a  gravelly 
loam.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  with  large  foli- 
age, and  spreading,  or  rather  round  regular 
form  ;  flowers,  large,  and  open  irregularly,  so 
that  often  a  portion  may  be  injured  by  late 
frosts,  and  others  escape. 

Fruit,  large,  rounded,  angular,  heart  shape, 
sides  slightly  compressed;  color,  reddish 
black  ;  fieili,  dark  purplish  red,  radiating  lines 
whitish,  partially  indistinct,  half  tender,  juicy, 
Bweet  and  rich ;  pil,  nearly  smooth,  alight  de- 
pressioDS,  round  oval ;  sUm,  medium,  set  in  a 
cavity  slightly  angular.  Seasoti,  early — say 
middle  of  June. 


Belie  el  Hagnifiqne. 

First  introduced  into  this  country  from  France  by  Gen.  Dear- 
bom.  The  tree  is  of  Duke  habit,  hardy,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  It 
is  a  moderate  bearer,  the  fruit,  if  permitted,  hanging  on  the  tree 
until  August,  although  much  of  it  suitable  for  cooking  last  of  June. 
As  a  fruit  for  culinary  purposes,  it  is  very 
desirable. 

Fruit,  when  trees  are  well  cultivated,  of 
thelai^est  size,  ovate  rounded,  often  pointed, 
heart  shnpe ;  color,  clear  rich  red  on  pnle 
yellow;  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  mostly 
red ;  Jteth,  yellowish,  tender,  sub-acid  when 
fully  ripe,  sprightly,  separates  freely  from  the 
pit ;  stem,  planted  in  a  deep  yet  open  cavity 
or  basin,  and  varying  from  1  1-4  to  1  3-4 
inch  in  length,    Seanoa,  middle  June  to  Aug. 

Cleveland. 

Ccreluid  TJigairniu. 

Baiacd  by  Prof  Kirtland  in  1842,  on 
a  gravelly  loam  soil.  The  tree  is  thrifty, 
with  Klout  shoots,  and  of  a  rounded  sjireaii- 
iug  habit;  lai^  leaves;  flowers,  above 
medium,  profusely  abundant,  and,  thus  £ir, 
it  has  proved  hciilthy  wherever  grown. 
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•Fntit,  lai^e,  round  heart  shape,  flattened  at  apex,  generally  a 
regular  uniform  surface,  occasional  seasons  it  has  a  projection  on  one 
side,  near  the  stem  ;  colter,  bright  clear  red  on  amber  yellow  ground, 
and  occasionally  blotched  with  carmine  red ;  _/?mA,  pale  yellowish 
white,  almost  firm,  deepest  in  color  next  the  pit,  radiating  lines  in- 
distinct, juicy,  rich  tine  flavor  ;  pil,  medium  size;  Hem,  rather  stout, 
medium  length.  Season,  about  one  week  before  Elton,  or  aay  23d 
to  25th  June.    Very  productive, 

Cok'b  Tuaksparknt. 

Raised  by  Curtiss  Coe,  Middlctown,  Ct.  Tree,  upright,  some- 
what spreading,  vigorous,  healthy  habit 

Fruit,  ^medium  size,  occasionally  large,  rii^lar  rounded  form, 
often  slightly  angular  at  junctioti  of  stem ;  color,  pale  light  amber 
yellow,  with  a  bright  clear  red,  imistinctly  mottled  on  two-thirds 
the  surface  ;  ^esh,  with  iri'egular  radiating  lines,  yellowish,  tender, 
juicy,  rich  sweet  and  excellent;  jwV,  above  medium;  sltm,  rather 
short^  iu  a  moderate  depression.     Seajion,  middle  to  25th  June. 


Doctor. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842.  Tlie  tree 
is  of  healthy  habit,  not  extremely  vigorous,  up- 
right, rounded  in  form,  bcai'ing  even  to  excess 
of  fruit,  BO  much  so  that  unless  well  cultivated 
the  fruit  becomes  small.     Original  soil,  gravelly 

fVuit,  medium,  roundish  heart  shape,  with  a 
suture  extending  all  round  ;  color,  light  yellow 
and  red,  the  latter  most  prevailing  ;  fiesK,  white, 
tinged  with  pale  yellow,  juicy,  tender,  sweet, 
with  a  delicious  flavor ;  pit,  small ;  Stem,  rather 
slender,  in  a  round  regular  basin.  It  ripens 
early  in  June,  but  will  hang  until  July. 


Dowkeb's  Latk. 


Raiaed  by  Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1808.  The 
tree  is  vigorous,  half  spreading  in  habit,  healthy,  hardy,  and  abundant 
bearer. 
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Frwt,  medium  _  uze,  round  heart-shape, 
slightly  compressed  on  one  side ;  color,  a  bright, 
lively  red,  mottled  with  amber  in  the  shade ; 
ftttk,  amber  color,  stained  slightly  with  red  next 
the  pit,  radiating  lines  slight ;  tender,  sweet,  and 
delicioua  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  oflen  gathered 
before  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  a  little  bitter ;  pit, 
above  medium  size,  oblong  rounded;  stem, 
medium,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  slight  de^ession. 
Seaton,  from  fourth  to  twelHh  Julv.  This  va- 
riety suffers  less  than  most  varieties,  from  warm 
^vet  weather. 


DZLICATB. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland,  in  1842,  upon  a 
gravelly  loam.  The  tree  is  of  thrifty,  healthy 
habit,  spreading  so  as  to  form  a  round  head.  It 
is  productive,  and  as  a  dessert  cherry,  its  del- 
icate, translucent  character,  rich,  juicy,  sweet, 
high  flavor,  will  always  render  it  a  favor- 
ite. 

Fntil,  medium  to  large;  form,  r^ular, 
roundish,  flattened,  with  a  slight  suture  one 
side ;  color,  rich  amber  yellow,  overspread 
and  mottled  with  light  carmine  red,  while  the 
flesh  ia  so  translucent,  that  held  to  the  light, 
the  tissue  is  distinctly  traced,  and  red  appears 
as  though  mingled  throughout,  when,  on  ciit- 
ing  it,  the  flesh  is  a  whitiah-yellow,  with  dis- 
tinct radiating  lines, — tender,  juicy,  sweet,  de- 
licious, high  flavor ;  pil,  small,  roundish 
oval,  with  a  broad  ridge ;  ilem,  medium,  set 
Id  a  deep,  round  depression.  Seaton,  about 
first  July. 

Early  Pkoufic, 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland,  in  1842.  The  original  tree  fruited 
three  years,  during  which,  we  carefully  noted  the  fruit.  It  then  was 
lost  by  being  removed  ;  meantime,  buds  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Qias. 
Downing,  and  it  is  from  the  character  shown  under  his  hands,  that  we 
,are  induce^  to  place  it  in  this  class.  Its  large  size,  rich  flavor  and 
early  habit  of  maturity,  class  it  among  the  most  desirable,  for  pri- 
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Tate  oi   marketing  oollectiona    Tree,  healthj',  vigorous,  upright, 
■lightly  spreading. 

.Fruit,  medium  to  large,  rouad,  obtuse  heart-shape,  bright  car- 
mine  red,  mottled  on  light  amber  yellov ;  and,  on  one  side,  a  distinct 
line,  edged  with  yellow;  tiem,  varying  both  in  size  and  length; 
/JmA,  half  tender,  ^most  firm,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  delidous  flavor ; 
very  productive,     Seaton,  early  in  June. 


Elton. 


Flat)  Oolond  HiiirTnu. 
6r«  BigBrrEku  Cdalenr  dn  ch 


Bigumu  de  Rocdw 

Bi^urnnSc^'dE  S 

BieHrrtBD  OtnruDDDt 
Belle  AadigvoiH, 


Raised  in  England,  in  1806.  Its  superior 
qualities  have  made  it  a  great  traveler,  and 
although  often  introduced  to  notice,  under  a 
new  name,  it  is  always  worthy  place. 

The  trees  grow  vigorously,  with  a  spread- 
ing, rather  drooping  habit ;  leaves,  with  pur- 
plish footstalks.  First  introduced  to  1^ 
country  in  1823. 

FVvit,  lai^c,  long,  heart-shape,  pointed; 
color,  beautiful  light  yellow  ground,  mottled 
and  streaked  with  bright  glossy  red ;  Jlak, 
yellowish,  radiating  lines  nut  bold,  half  ten- 
der, when  fully  npe,  nearly  tender,  juicy, 
sweet,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  high  flavor; 
pit,  above  medium,  oval,  rounded,  with  a 
sharp  point ;  stem,  long  and  slender,  set  in 
rather  a  deep  basin ;  very  productive.  Sea- 
ton,  last  of  June. 


Early  Ricrhohd. 


An  old  European  sort,  but  extensively  grown  in  this  country, 
under  the  name  we  have  adopted.     It  is  probably,  tbo  true  Kentish ; 
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bnt,  under  that  name,  it  becomes  so  often  con- 
founded with  the  common  Sour  Pio  Cherry  of 
our  country,  that  we  have  preferred  to  continue  ■ 
it  here,  under  the  name  it  is  best  known  in  this 
country,  lite  tree  bdongs  to  the  Morello  class ; 
grows  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  roundish 
spreading  head ;  very  productive,  ripening  its 
fruit  in  May,  but,  in  dry  seasons,  holding  it  until 
July.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  garden ;  and 
tor  market,  coming  as  it  does  so  early,  is  very 
profitable.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  corolla  re- 
tnuning  on  the  stalk,  and  for  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  stone  adheres  thereto. 

Fruit,  of  medium  size,  borne  in  pairs,  round, 
bright  red,  becoming  darker  as  it  hangs  on  the     | 
tree  a  long  time ;  fitth,  of  a  reddish  cast,  juicy,     ' 
Tery  tender,  sprightly,  rich,  adi  flavor  ;  tlait, 
usually  short,  say,  one  and  a  quarter  inch,  set  in 
deep,  round  bo^n.     Seawn,  twenty-sixth  May  to  first 

PuRPLS  GuIONK. 

brly  PupUQuiinc,       I       Ocitmn  KtT  Dade, 
Euly  Parple  Griotle. 

The  origin  of  this  valuable  variety  we  hav( 
been  unable  to  decide.  Eastern  cultivators 
received  it  tVom  England,  where  it  was  iigurec 
and  described  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  Londor 
Hort,  Society's  transactions.  Western  Cultiva 
tors  received  it  through  a  party  of  emigrant* 
from  Germany,  under  name  of  German  Maj 
Duke,  by  which  it  is  much  grown  in  Ohio.  Th( 
trees  are  poor  growers  in  the  nursery,  of  a  strag' 
gling,  loose,  irregular,  somewhat  pendent  habit 
but  of  healthy,  hardy  character,  only  moderat 
ly  productive  while  young,  but  as  they  grow 
older,  become  more  prolific.  Its  earliness  and 
delicious  character,  must  always  render  it  popu- 
lar where  known. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish,  heart- 
shaped,  with  an  indenture  at  the  point  or  apex ; 
color,  when  fully  ripe,  dark  purplish  black  ;  jjesh, 
dark  purplishred,juicy,rich,sweet,and excellent; 
yit,  medium ;  size,  roundish  oval ;  stfin,  long; 
slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  narrow  basin, 
Season,  last  of  May  and^first  of  June. 


THE   CHXBBT. 

GtOTSBHOR  Wood. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland,  1843,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Reuben  Wood,  lale  Governor  of 
Ohio. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous,  healthy  grower, 
forming  a  rounded,  regular  head  ;  very  pro- 
ductive while  young;  flowere  large. 

Fruit,  of  the  largest  size,  roundish,  heart 
shape ;  color,  rich,  light  yellow,  mottled  or 
marbled  with  a  beautiful  carmine  flush ;  grown 
fuliy  esposed  to  the  sun,  it  becomea  a  dear, 
rich  red ;  eulure  half  round,  followed  on  oppo- 
Nte  side,  by  a  dark  line;  ^esk,  light,  pale 
yellow,  with  radiating  lines,  transverse,  acu- 
minate, half  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  tuid  fine, 
rich,  high  flfivor ;  pit,  roundish  ovate,  con- 
siderably ribbed ;  stem,  varying  in  length  and 
size.     Season,  middle  of  June. 

In  even  small  collections,  this  Tariety 
should  always  have  a  place. 


Hitdcahetm  BinrniD,  [       BintTCUl  Hsrbis  dc  Hildcdieim, 

Tardif  da  Hlldr*hdn,  Btgurcan  Blanc  Tudif  de  HUdeitaeio], 

Bigwiuu  Tudif  da  HiMuheiiil,        |       Bigurwii  Noir  nirdiT, 

From  Germany.  Tree,  upright,  strong  grower,  unproductive 
while  young. 

Fruit,  medium,  heart-shaped,  yellow,  mottled,  marbled  and 
splashed  with  red;  stem,  long,  slender;  basin,  shallow,  broad;  sut- 
ure broad,  half  round,  with  hollow  dei)ression  at  apex;  jUsK,  pale 
yellow,  firm,  sweet;  pit,  medium,  surface  marbled  with  red.  Sea- 
ton,  last  of  July  to  twentieth  August.  The  true  variety  is  rarely 
sold,  but  when  obtwned,  is  truly  valuable,  as  coming  just  before 
peaches,  and  when  there  are  few  fruits  in  market. 

HoRTKNBK. 
Reini  Hortuue,  I         Belle  it  Bany. 


Introduced  to  this  country  from  France,  in  1842.  The  tree  is  of 
Duke  habit,  vigorous,  healthy  grower,  forming  a  dense,  upright, 
round  head,  and  promises  to  be  very  hardy,  and  extremely  desirable 
in  rich,  moist  soils,  where  the  Sweet  Cherries  do  not  succeed  as 
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irell.     It  is  moderately  prolific,  the  fruit  quite  large,  and  ripen- 
ing as  it  does,  quite  late  in  the  season,  combined  with  the  habit  of 
hanging  long  after  ripe,  and  its  rich,  spright- 
ly, sub-acid  juice,  must  render  it  extremely 
popular,  when  it  becomes  fully  known. 

Frvit,  quite  lai^e,  round,  elongated,  sidea 
compressed,  smooth,  glossy,  regular  surface; 
suture,  shallow,  half  round,  followed  by  a 
marked  line,  terminating  at  base,  in  a  knob- 
by projection ;  color,  bright  lively  red,  mar- 
bled and  mottled  on  amber ;  grown  in  the 
Bun,  it  is  mostly  red ;  Jleih,  pinkish  yellow,  . 
with  radiating  lines,  distinct,  but  irregular 
in  form,  tender,  and  when  fully  ripe,  sepa- 
rating freely  from  the  stone,  often  even  ex- 
hibiting a  hollow,  vacant  space,  between  pit 
and  flesh,  high,  sprightly,  slightly  acid 
flavor ;  pit,  rather  large,  ohiong,  rounded ; 
tialk,  two  inches  long,  generally  slender, 
Seeuoit,  twelfth  to  twentieth  July. 


Joc-o*OT. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland,  in  1843,  and 
named  after  a  noble  Sioux  chief,  who  died  at 
aeveland,  in  1844.  Tree  thrifty,  h^f  spread- 
ing, or  round-headed,  and  productive. 

Jfruit,  large,  very  regular,  uniform,  hearts 
shape,  slightly  obtuse,  and  with  a  deep  inden- 
tation at  apex ;  »ideg,  compressed ;  suture, 
broad,  half  round,  followed  with  a  dark  line, 
and  often  a  knob-like  projection;  surface,  un- 
even ;  co/w,  rich,  glossy,  dark  liver-color,  al- 
most black;  flesh,  with  indistinct  radiating 
lines,  dark  liver-color,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
rich,  sweet  flavor;  pit,  below  medium  size, 
regular,  smooth  ;  stem,  long,  and  of  medium 
size.     Seascn,  nen;  the  last  of  June. 
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Kirtlahd's  Maby. 

Raised  hy  Prof.  Kirtland,in  1842,  described 

and  named  by  oorself,  in  compliment  to 
the  daughter  of  Prof.  K.  The  tree  la  a  strong, 
healthy  grower,  upright,  rounded  in  form, 
shoots  strong,  not  rampant ;  _fioviera,  large  and 
open,  very  proliiic.  ITie  fruit  ia  one  of  th« 
most  beautiful  of  all  cherries,  quite  Arm-flesh- 
ed, but  withal  possessing  delicacy  and  high 
flavor,  that  renders  it  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble varietJes,  either  for  dessert  or  market  pur- 
poses, 

Fruit,  large,  roundish,  heart-shape,  very 
regular  ;  color,  light  and  dark  rich  red,  deeply 
marbled  and  mottled  on  a  yellow  ground, 
grown  fully  in  the  sun,  is  mostly  a  ricn,  dark 
glossy  red  ;  fieih,  with  distinct  irregular  radiat- 
1  ing  lines,  light  yellow,  quite  firm,  rich,  juicy, 
Bweet,  and  very  high  flavored;  ^t,  medium, 
r^^lar,  rounded,  with  distinct  prominent  lines 
or  ridges,  flesh  adheres  slightly  to  it ;  stem, 
moderately  stout,  varying  in  length.  Stason. 
last  of  June  and  first  of  July. 

Eirtlahd's  Mauuoth. 

Raised  by  Prof  Kirtland  from  a  pit  of  the 
Yellow  Spanish,  grown  on  a  tree  remote  from 
other  varieties.  Its  name  is  given  from  the  ex- 
treme large  size  of  the  fruit,  being  one-eighth 
greater  than  any  other  variety.  The  tree  is  of 
strong,  vigorous  growth,  with  very  large  leaves 
and  large  flowers.  It  is,  however,  only  moder- 
ately productive.  Soil  of  origin,  gravelly  loam. 

Fruit,  of  the  very  largest  size,  oft«n  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  obtuse,  heart 
shape  ;  color,  light  clear  yellow,  partially  over- 
spread, and  marbled  with  rich  red  ;  fiesK,  with 
distinct  radiating  lines,  broad,  ovate,  reversed, 
almost  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a  very 
fine  high  flavor  j  pit,  roundish  oval,  regular, 
sur&cc  indented  ;  &Um,  generally  short,  moder- 
ately stout.     Season,  last  of  June. 
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L.ATK   BiQlERBAU. 

Rwsed  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842,  on  a 
gravelly  soil.  Tree,  vigoroua,  shoots  stout, 
not  mmjiant,  forms  a  round  regular  head ; 
flowers,  open,  abundant,  very  productive. 

Fruit,  large,  obtuse  heart  ahape,  occasion- 
ally a  little  angular  and  \Tith  a  deep  broad  in- 
denture nt  the  apex ;  color,  a  rich  yellow 
ground,  with  a  bright  red  check,  frequently 
the  red  covers  nearly  the  whole  surface- 
occasionally  it  is  blotdied  or  mottled ;  tulure, 
shallow,  half  round,  marked  with  aline  on  op- 
posite side ;  Jlesh,  with  distinct  radiating  lines, 
yellowish,  nearly  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of 
agreeable  flavor ;  pit,  small,  round,  regular; 
ttalt,  one-and-a-half  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
broad  open  depression.  Seaion,  4th  to  12th 
July. 

Larqk  Hxabt  Shaped. 


I 


KoattrtuH  At  ll«s«J, 


«: 


BigiiTun  m*  Coiirel,  KgnirHU  giat  UoMUcai, 

Bi^irreaii  de  hyrm.  On  Coorel, 

Oai)cn<  Noire  Juiuate,  l*iMe  Hrun  Shaped  BigutuD, 

Qreai  BigUTeBo  t  I  Wanl'*  Bigureao. 

This  variety,  originally  from   France,  we  have  received  1 
different  sources,  and   fruited  the   past  two 
'ears  under    most  of  the  synonymcs  given. 
Ve  are  also  under  the  impression  that  the 

Great  Bigarreau,"  noticed  by  Mr,  Downing 
in  the  Horticulturist  for  1851,  will  yet  prove 
identical ;  but  we  cannot  yet  speak  confidently. 
The  tree  is  a  atrong,  vigoroua  grower,  with 
lai^  foliage.  Its  productive  habit,  fine  flesh, 
and  lai^  size  of  fruit,  render  it  very  desirable 
as  a  market  variety;  while  its  want  of  deli- 
cacy and  flavor  unlit  it  for  grounds  of  those 
who  grow  only  for  private  use. 

J-'ruit,  very  large,  roundish,  heart  shnpe, 
occasionally  obtuse,  dark  shining  red,  becom- 
ing, when  fully  ripe,  dark  purplish  black  ;  sur- 
fUce,  very  uneven  ;  flesh,  reddish  purple,  coarse 
tissue,  >tith  a  distinct  dark  Ime  one  side  next 
the  pit,  not  very  juicy  and  lacking  in  high  fla- 
vor; pit,  large,  oval;  stem,  varying,  inserted 
in  a  sliullow  depression.     Staton,  4lh  to  10th  July. 


TBG  CHEBRT, 


Loo  AM, 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842  ;  soil  a 
gravelly  loam.  Tree,  hardy,  healthy  grower, 
somewhat  spreading,  moderately  productive ; 
flowers,  large,  opening  late,  little  liable  to  in- 
jury from  frost. 

J'hiil,  medium  or  above,  obtuse,  Bometiraea 
regular,  heart  shape,  with  a  shallow  indenture 
at  apex  ;  color,  purplish  black,  when  ripe  ; 
Jltilt,  liver  color,  radiating  lines  almost  white, 
nearly  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich  flavor ;  pit, 
above  medium,  oval ;  stem,  varying  in  length 
in  a  deep  cavity.  Seatoii,  middle  to  last  of 
June. 


OSCZOLA. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842;  soil 
gravelly.  Iree,  round,  spreading  regular  form, 
hardy,  healthy  grower  ;  flowers,  me£um,  open- 
ing rather  late  and  in  succesuon ;  a  good,  not 
excessive  bearer. 

Fruit,  medium  to  lai^e,  regular,  heart  shape, 
with  a  deep,  broad  suture,  half  round  ;  eoior, 
dark  purplish  red,  inclining  to  black ;  JUih, 
liver  color,  fine  tissue,  so  much  so  that  the 
radiating  lines  are  almost  obliterated,  juicy, 
rich  and  sweet ;  pit,  medium  or  small,  ovate, 
rounded ;  item,  moderately  stout  in  a  deep, 
regular  cavity.  Setuon,  last  of  June  and  early 
July.     One  of  the  best  for  all  collectidos. 
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PONTIAC. 


Rwsed  by  Prof.  Kirtland  ia  1842 ;  soil 
grsTclly.  Tree,  upright,  rounded  form, 
slightly  spreading,  vigorous,  healthy  habit ; 
flowers,  above  medium  size,  opening  in  suc- 
cession ;  regularly  productive. 

Fruit,  large,  obtuse  heart  shape,  sides 
compressed;  color,  dark  purplish  red,  ap- 
proaching to  black  when  fully  ripe  ;  Jlesh, 
purplish  red,  radiating  lines  irregular,  half 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable ;  pit, 
medium,  smooth,  parts  freely  from  the 
fleah ;  tttm,  varying  from  long  t«  short,  in- 
serted in  a  broad,  open  cavity,  Seaton, 
last  of  June. 


Pot 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1843;  soil  gravelly.    Tree,  vigorous, 

healthy,  round  headed,  productive. 

Fruil,  medium,  size,  uniform,  roundish,  flattened  or  compressed 
on  sides,  surface  irregular;,  color,  liver  like,  highly  polished  ;  suture, 
half  round  ;  _flesh,  rich  purplish  red,  marbled,  radiating  lines  obscure, 
half  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  pleasant,  but  not  high  flavor ;  pit,  smalt, 
round,  elongated ;  stent,  medium.     Sea»m,  late ;  8th  to  15th  July. 

For  profitable  market  purposes  this  is  one  of  the  very  best ;  the 
fruit  ripening  late,  and  all  being  uniform  and  regular  in  size. 


liaised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1843;  gravelly  loam."  Tree,  strong, 
vigorous  grower,  forming  a  very  upright  habit,  more  resembling  the 
Black  Tartarian  than  any  other  variety  we  know.  It  is  one  of  the 
frrst,  of  Prof.  Kirtland's  seedlings,  that  was  described,  and  feeling 
interested  in  its  success,  in  various  parts  of  the  States  we  distributed 
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it  pretty  liberally  in  shape  of  buds  and  grafts. 
It  has  now  been  fruited  extensively,  and  we 
feel  confident,  while  recommending  this,  that 
other  varietiea  of  the  same  origin  will  be 
equally  successful.  The  tree  wants  good  cul- 
ture, and  its  period  of  maturity  is  materially 
altered  both  by  soil  and  culture,  while  its  char- 
acter appears  unchanged.  Valuable,  cither 
for  private  or  market  gardens. 

Fruit,  largo,  round,  obtuse  heart  shape, 
surface  generally  slightly  uneven,  and  always 
with  a  knobby  or  swollen  projection  on  one 
side ;  color,  clear  brilliant  deep  red,  shaded 
and  mottled  on  a  pale  amber  yellow,  with 
occasional  carmine  spots ;  /esA,  yellowish  white, 
radiating  lines  irregular,  a  yellow  tinge  around 
the  pit,  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  rich,  delicious 
flavor ;  pit,  oval,  regular  and  without  ridges  ; 
item,  usually  of  medium  length — one,  to  one- 
and-a-half  inches.  Season,  20th  to  last  of  June. 

Red  Jacket. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842.  The 
original  tree  has  always  stood  in  ground  uncul- 
tivated ;  yet  its  fruit,  from  lateness  of  ripening, 
size  and  quality,  renders  it  most  desirable,  and 
especially  for  market  culture,  as  it  is  very  pro 
ductive.  The  tree  forms  a  head  similar  to  the 
Black  Mnzard,  not  qtiite  as  erect. 

Fruit,  large,  regular,  long  obtuse  heart 
sh.ipe ;  e<,lor,  fine,  clear,  light  red,  when  grown 
in  the  sun,  but  of  an  amber  eolor,  overspread 
wilh  pale  red,  and  often  a  j'ellow  russet  patch, 
when  grown  in  the  shade ;  Jlah,  with  radiating 
lines  distinct,  half  tender,  juicy,  of  good,  not 
high  flavor ;  gathered  before  ripe,  it  is  a  liltle 
bitter ;  'pit,  medium ;  item,  rather  long  and 
slender,  set  in  an  open,  moderately  deep  basin. 
Seaum,  middle  of  July. , 


This  is  a  Morello  riused  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in    1828 ;  first  de- 
scribed in  1849.    Named  in  respect  to  Wilson  Shannon,  once  gov- 
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ernor  of  Ohio.    The  tree  is  very  hardy,  having  been  tested  in  manj 
locations. 

Fruit,  slightly  above  medium  size,  globular,  flattened  at  junction 
with  stem,  dark  purplish  red,  wheh  rrpe ;  Jlesh,  tender,  reddish  pur- 
ple, juicy,  acid ;  pit^  small ;  stem,  long,  slender,  inserted  in  an  open 
ivivity.     Season,  middle  of  July. 

Tecumseh. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842,  on  a  soil  of  gravelly  loam. 
The  tree  is  moderately  vigorous,  spreading,  hardy,  producing  its 
blossoms  late  in  the  season. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large,  obtuse  heart  shape,  compressed,  with  a 
broad,  shallow  suture ;  color,  when  fully  ripe,  a  reddish  purple,  or 
dark  liver  color,  mottled  somewhat  with  red ;  Jlesh,  reddish  purple, 
irregular,  di^inct  radiating  lines,  half  tender,  very  juicy,  sweet,  but 
not  high  flavor-;  pit,  medium  size,  smooth,  round,  slightly  elongated ; 
stem,  varying,  set  in  an  open,  rather  deep  cavity.  Season,  middle  to 
20th  July.    Very  valuable  for  a  late  market  variety. 


CLASS  lL~Newand  Untested — suited  to  Certain  Localities,  orExteh" 
sive  Grounds  of  Amateur  Pomclogists, 

Arch  Duke. 

Oriotte  de  Portugal,        I        Lata  Arch  Dakc, 
Portugal  Duke,  |        Late  Duke. 

An  English  variety,  first  described  by  Lindley,  since  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Hovey's  Magazine,  from  which  we  extract  The  May  Duke, 
or  Late  Duke,  have  almost  always  been  sold  as  this  variety.  It  is  a  more 
vigorous  grower,  and  distinguished  in  its  fruit  by  being  more  heart  shape. 
Fruit,  large,  heart  shape,  compressed  ;  dark  shining  red ;  flesh,  light  red, 
slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  tender,  sub-acid ;  stem,  long,  slender.  Sea- 
son, early  in  July. 

American  Heart. 

Probably  a  native  of  this  country ;  its  origin  is,  however,  uncertain. 
Tree,  vigorous,  spreading.  Fruit,  medium,  heart  shaped,  four  sides  com- 
pressed ;  pale  yellow  and  red  ;  flesh,  yellowish,  watery  toward  the  pit, 
juicy,  sweet,  second  flavor ;  pit,  medium ;  stem,  long,  moderately  slender. 
Season,  early  in  June. 

Adam's  Crown. 

En^^ish ;  litUe  known  in  this  country.    Fruit,  medium,  round,  heart 
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shape ;  pale  red ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy  and  agreeahle.    Season,  middle  of 
June. 

Anne. 

We  have  had  this  varie£y  growing  for  two  years,  but  have  not  fruited 
it.  Chas.  Dowing,  Esq.,  writes  us  that  it  originated  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
ripens  early,  is  very  productive,  and  of  excelleni  flavor.  The  tree  is  of 
the  Sweet  Cherry  class. 

Burr's  Seedling. 

Originated  in  Western  New  York.  Tree,  vigorous,  spreading,  produc- 
tive. Fruit,  medium  to  large,  heart  shape ;  clear  bright  red  on  pale  yel- 
low ;  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet ;  stem,  slender.  Season,  middle  to  last  of 
June. 

D'ESPERIN. 

Bigairean  D'Esperin. 

New,  from  Belgium.  Hovey  says,  the  tree  has  a  compact,  spreading 
habit,  of  moderate  growth,  a  good  bearer.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  heart 
shape,  depressed  at  ends,  flattened  on  sides ;  suture,  all  round ;  color, 
clear,  soft  amber  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  pale  red  in  the  sun  ;  flesh, 
pale  amber,  tender,  jui(^,  excellent ;  pit,  medium,  oval ;  stem,  long,  slen- 
der.   Season,  early  in  July. 

Belle  of  Orleans. 

Belle  de  Orleans. 

New,  from  France.  Tree,  vigorous  grower,  good  bearer,  promises  to 
be  valuable.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  light  yellowish  white,  with  clear 
pale  red  covering  about  one  half  the  surface  ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy,  and  de- 
ucious.    Season,  early  in  June. 

Buttner's  Yellow. 

Battner'i  Wach's-Enorpel  Kirache,        |        Buttner's  Gelbe  Knorpel  Eirsche. 

From  Germany.    Tree,  vigorous,  spreading ;  only  as  a  novelty  is  it  de- 
sirable.    Fruit,  medium,  regular  heart  shape,  flattened  at  stem  end ;  pale 
lemon  yellow,  with  russet  marblings ;  flesh,  whitish  yellow,  firm,  even 
tough,  without  flavor,  adheres  to  the  pit ;  stem,  medium  length  and  size, 
in  an  open,  round,  regular  cavity.    Season,  middle  to  last  July. 

Black  Eagle. 

English,  raised  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight.  Tree,  healthy,  strong 
grower,  unproductive  at  the  West.  Fruit,  above  medium,  borne  in  threes, 
obtuse  heart  shape ;  deep  purple,  almost  black ;  flesh,  reddish  purple,  half 
tender,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  hign  flavor.    Season,  early  in  July. 

Buttner's  Blaoe  Heart. 

Battner'fl  Herz  Kirache,        |        Schwarze  Neae  Herz  Kirsche. 

From  Germany.  As  a  late  variety,  Arm  fleshed,  for  market  this  |)ro- 
mises  well.    Fruit,  large,  heart  shape    purplish  black  when  iully  npe ; 
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fleah,  reddi&li  violet,  firm,  juicy,  good,  not  high  flavor,    ftjason,  middle  to 
last  of  July.    Tree,  productive,  a  vigorous  grower. 

DowNiNG^s  Red  Cheek. 

Raised  by  Chaa.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Tree,  vigorous,  half 
spreading.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  obtuse  heart  shape :  yellowish  white, 
with  a  rich  dark  crimson,  covering  more  than  one  half  the  fruit ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  half  tender,  delicately  sweet;  pit,  medium;  stem,  set  in  an 
even  hollow  of  moderate  depth.    Season,  middle  to  last  June. 

Champagne. 

Raised  by  Chas.  Downing,  Newburgh,  K  Y.  This  variety  is  lurfily 
copimended  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  fruit 
it  sufficiently  to  place  it  among  those  of  general  cultivation.  For  large 
orchards,  we  think  it  desirable  as  a  bearer,  but  not  of  size  to  com- 
mand price  in  market  Tree,  vigorous,  healthy,  productive.  Fruity  me- 
dium, roundish  heart  shape,  slightly  angular ;  color,  shades  of  lively  red ; 
flesh,  amber  color,  jtiicy,  sprightly,  rich  flavor ;  stem,  moderate  length,  in 
a  shallow  cavity.    Season,  middle  of  June,  but  hangs  well  into  July. 

• 

Cumberland.  • 

Triomphe,of  Camberland,        I        Brenneman's  May, 
Monstrous  May,  |        Bterei's  May, 

Camberland  Seedling. 

This  is  claimed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Cumberland  Co ,  Pa.  Having  fruited 
it  from  two  sources,  one  proving  identical  with  Yellow  Spanish,  and  the 
other  identical  with  Tradescant's  Black,  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  its  being 
a  seedling  or  new  variety.  In  the  ad-intervm  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hort.  Society,  it  is  thus  described :  Large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  some- 
times roundish,  compressed  at  the  sides;  deep  crimson,  almost  purple 
when  fuUy  ripe ;  suture,  indistinct ;  stem,  rather  long,  slender,  inserted 
in  a  broad,  open  cavity;  apex,  slightly  depressed;  stone,  roundish 
oval,  compressed;  flesh,  rather  solid,  red,  slightly  adherent  to  the  stone; 
flavor,  fine ;  quality,  ^^  best;"  period  of  maturity  about  the  middle  of  June. 

■ 

China  Bioarbbau. 

.  Chinese  Heart. 

Raised  by  "William  Prince,  Flushing.  Tree,  hardy,  healthy,  spreading. 
Fruit,  medium,  roundish  heart  shape ;  bright  amber  yellow,  becoming 
mostly  red  when  fully  ripe ;  flesh,  half  tender,  juicy  and  ricn,  but,  unless  per- 
fectly ripe,  slightly  bitter ;  stem,  long  and  slender ;  very  productive. 

Carnation. 


Wax  Cherry, 

Crown, 

CeriM  de  Porto^, 


GrioUe  de  Yillennes. 


Cerise  Nonvelle  d'Angleterre, 
Grosse  Cerise  Bouge  Pale, 
Griottier  Rouge  Pale, 


A  variety  of  the  Morello,  that  from  its  hardiness  has  been  pretty  largely 
disseminated  through  our  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  Fruit, 
above  medium;  yellowish  white,  becoming,  when  fully  ripe,  a  lively  red 
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slightly  marbled ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  lees  adS  thu 
most  of  this  class ;  stem,  stout  Season,  middle  to  lust  of  JuAv,  but  wiU 
haug  a  long  time>  Tree, »  good  grower,  with  strong  wood,  and  a  proAise 
bearer. 

Caruihe  Strife. 
lUiBed  by  Prof!  Kirtland.  Tree,  vigorous,  healthy,  spreading ;  Tery 
productive.  Fruit,  above  medium,  heart  shape,  compressed  on  sides, 
olten  an  uneven  surface,  with  suture  half  round,  followed  hyaline  of  car- 
mine ;  color,  amber  fellow,  shaded  and  mottled  with  bright  lively  car- 
mine; flesh,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly  and  agreeable;  pit,BmaU;  stem, 
varies.    Season,  last  of  June. 

Cakousb. 

Bused  by  ProC  Eif  (land.  Tree,  much  resembles 
Belle  de  Choisy;  in  powth  healthy,  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, and  productive ;  it  pjomisesto  become  valuable 
as  a  dessert  Cherry. 

Fruit,  above  medium,  round  oblong;  one  side 
compressed  Hlightlv ;  color,  pale  amber,  mottled 
with  clear  light  red,  and  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
Bun  becomes  rich  red ;  flesh,  slightly  tinged  with 
pale  red  or  pink,  translucent,  very  tender,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  delicate ;  pit,  medium,  oblong  ovaJ. 
Season  last  of  June. 

COKESTOOA. 

This  variety  originated  in  Coneatog»  Township, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  Fruit,  very  large, 
obtuse  heart-shaped,  slightly  indented  at  the  apex ; 
dark  purple;  stem, from  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
to  two  and  a  quarter  long,  slender,  inserted  in  an 
open  Cftvitj';  flesh,  purplish,  firm;  flavor,  sugary, 
and  very  pleasant ,  quality  "best."    (W.  D.  B.) 

COBISTIAIIA. 

Raised  by  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  and  resembling,  in  charac- 
ter of  tree  and  fruit,  tbe  May  Duke.  Not  having  fruited  it,  we  only  note 
from  the  HorUoulturist,  where  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  home  in  clusters,  ofa 
bright  lively  red  color,  and  sprightly  sub-acid  flavor.  * 

Donna  Maria. 

A  Uorello  cherry,  forming  a  small  trea  but  very  prolific.  Fruit,  of 
medium  siae;  dark  red;  tender,  juicy,  ridi  acid;  valuable  for  cooking; 
Season,  middle  July. 


JOB  AKATEnB  CULTUBK. 


DccHEBS  or  Pallua. 


A  vftriely  iatroduced  from  France  b;  Hod.  U.  F.  Wilder,  of  Boflton, 

mud  IVoited  first  time  in  this  country,  this  year,  1853. 

Fruit,  medium  size,  heart-shaped;  purplish  block;  juicjr,  half  tender, 
sweet;  Btooe, small,  obiong ovate.  Season,  15lh  to 20th  June.  Fromisesto 
be  a  productive  valuable  variety,     (Hot.  Mag.) 

DOWNTON, 

English  ;  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight.  Tree,  healthy,  regular  round  bead; 
moderately  produclive. 

Fruit,  medium,  globular  fiattened;  bright  red  on  yellow;  flesh,  yel- 
lowish,  bslf  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  but  not  neb  Savor ;  pit,  medium ;  stem, 
set  in  a  deep  cavity.    Season,  early  in  July  or  late  of  Juneb 

EUZABETH. 

Raised  by  Caleb  Atwater,  of  Portage  County,  0.,  in  1823.  Original 
Boil,  clay.     Tree,  vigorous,  upright,  pyramidal  rounded;  very  prolific 

Fruit,  medium  to  large,  heart-shape,  flattened  on  ades  ;  color,  rich 
dark  red,  when  fully  ripe;  flesh,  yellowish,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  half 
tender,  juicy,  pleasantly  aweet;'pit,  ovate  rounded;  stem,  medium;  Mt 
in  a  regular  basin.    Season,  middle  to  last  of  June. 


Baised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842 ;  gravelly  ||il 
Tree,  vigorous,  half  spreadiog,  productive. 

Fruit,  medium,  round  regular,  slightly  compressed ; 
color,  pale  amber  yellqiv,  with  a  bright  carmine  red 
check,  mollted  and  marbled ;  flesh,  pale  amber,  trans- 
lucent, delicate,  juicy  and  sweet;  pit,  small;  stem, 
medium,  inserted  in  an  even  basin.  Season,  last  of 
June.  This  variety  requires  high  cultivation,  other- 
wise the  fruit  is  smaJl,  and  the  flavor  only  good. 


Ekglies  Ambrk. 
Tl  is  is  undoubtedly  an  old  variety,  but  we  have  aa  yet  been  unable  tft 
identify  it  with  any  described  variety.     The  tree  is  of  vigorous  Btroi^ 
growth,  forming  a  rounded  pyramidal  head,  and  very  producUvo. 
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Fruit,  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shape,  very  regular,  borne  in  threes ; 
color,  delicate  amber,  beautifully  mottled  wiUi  pale  red ;  flesh,  whitish 
yellow,  half  tender,  delicate,  juicy,  and  very  sweet ;  pit,  medium ;  stem, 
long.    Season,  middle  to  last  of  June. 

Flobencb. 

Knevett's  Late  Bigarreaa.  * 

Prom  Florence,  in  Italy.  The  tree  is  of  stocky  strong  growth,  spread- 
ing,  unproductive  while  young,  becoming  more  productive  as  it  grows 
old.  Fruit,  lar^e,  roundish  heart-shape,  flattened  at  base ;  pale  amber, 
mottled  or  mosUy  covered  with  bright  red ;  flesh,  amber  color,  firm,  rich, 
sweet,  fine  flavor ;  pit,  small,  roundish  oval ;  stem,  inserted  in  a  broad  ba- 
sin.   Season,  middle  July. 

GuiGSTB   Norn   LmSANTE, 
Mack  Spanish, 

Or  bright  black  red,  is  a  cherry  of  the  Duke  or  near  Morello  class. 
Tree,  erect  in  habit,  healthy,  hardy,  forming  a  pretty  round  head,  regular 
moderate  bearer.  In  1823,  it  was  cultivated  in  New  Jersey,  as  Black 
Spanish,  and  under  that  name  brought  to  Ohio.  Fruit,  of  medium  size, 
heart-shape,  globular ;  glossy  blackish  red  ,*  flesh,  reddish  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  rich  acid;  pit^  round;  stem,  medium.  Season,  middle  to  last 
July. 


Gbaffion. 


Bigarreaa, 
Yellow  Spanish, 
Fellow's  SeedU^. 
White  Bigarrero? 
Amber  or  Imperial, 
Turkey  Bigarreaa  T 
Bigarreaa  Royal, 


Oorise  Ambree. 


Italian  Heart, 
Bigarreaa  Gros  7 
West's  While  Heart, 
Figarreau  Tardif, 
Groote  Princess, 
Hollandische  Grosse, 
Prinzessin  Kirsche, 


The  Graffion,  or  Yellow  Spanish  as  it  is  generally  known  throughout 
the  states,  is  truly  one  of  the  richest  and  best  cherries,  but  its  tendency 
to  decay  just  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  ripening,  makes  it  unprofitable.  The 
tree  is  of  strong  spreading,  healthy  habit,  and  productive. 

Fruit,  large,  regular  obtuse  heart-shape ;  whitish  yellow,  mottled  and 
mostly  overspread  in  the  sun,  with  bright  red ;  flesh,  yellowish,  firm, 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  delicious ;  pit,  small,  round  ovate ;  stem,  stout,  in  an 
open  basin.    Season,  early  July. 


Holland. 


Bigarreaa  d'HoIIandef 
Spotted  Bigarreaa, 


I 


Holland  Bigarreaa. 


Armstrong's  Bigarreao, 
Turkey  Bigarreaa  7 


Mr.  Downing,  in  his  work  on  Fruits,  says  this  variety  was  first  import- 
ed to  this  country  from  France.  In  the  Jardin  Fruitier  it  is  stated  to 
have  beien  originally  received  from  Holland.    Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Los* 
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don  Horticultural  Sodety  makes  it  synonjnnona  with  QrafBon.  We  have 
received  treea  from  different  sources,  and  as  they  all  in  fruitiogprove  tobe 
the  Napoleon,  we  are  iinalile  to  decide,  and  therefore  copy  Mr.  Downing'a 
dcBcriplion.  Fruit,  large.Tieart  shape,  ralher  pointed;  while  or  pale  yellow 
in  shftde,  mottled  or  spotted  on  the  suonv  side  with  bright  carmine  red ; 
stem,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow -fruit,  borne  in  thick  clusters ;  fieah 
firm,  but  not  so  much  bo  m  that  of  Gramon,  more  juicy,  sweet  and  excel- 
lent.    Season,  20th  June. 


HoADLsr. 

Bused  by  Prof.  Eirtland  in  1842,  named  by  our- 

self,  in  compliment  to  one  of  our  best  poraol<wi8t3, 
Geo.  Hosdle;r.  Esq.,  of  Cleveland.  Tree,  of  hejthy, 
vigorous  habit,  formiog  a  round,  spreading  bead. 
Fruit,  above  medium,  regular  round  heart  shape ; 
light  clear  carmine  red,  mottled  and  striped  on  pale 

Jellow,  with  some  tinges  or  blotches  of  russet 
ronzed  yellow;  Sesh,  yellowish,  tender,  almost 
translucent,  juicy,  rich,  sweet  and  delicious ;  pit, 
medium,  roundish  oval;  stem,- medium,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Season,  20th  to  last  June.  This 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  as  a 
dessert  cherry,  not  i^uite  as  sweet  as  Coe's  Trans- 
parent, but  more  delicate  and  sprightly,  with  a  pit 
oflessmze. 


Raised  by  C.  IT.  Hovey,  Esq.,  Boston.  Tree,  vigorous,  forming  a  pyram- 
idal head.  Fruit,  large,  obtuse  heart  shape,  depressed  point  at  apex ; 
rich  amber  color,  mottled  or  nearly  covered  with  brilliant  red ;  stem, 
short;  flesh,  pale  amber,  rather  firm,  but  tender,  slightly  adhering  to 
stone ;  Mone,  small,  oval    15th  to  last  July.     (Hov.  Mag.) 


Imperial  UoreJlo. 

A  variety  of  Morello,  rorroing  a  small,  low-beaded  tree ;  very  prodno- 

tive.  Fruit,  rather  above  medium  size,  roundish  heart  shspe,  elon^ted, 
udes  compressed  ;  dark  purplish  red  when  fully  ripe ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy, 
rich  acid;  if  gathered  unripe,  quite  bitter ;  pit,  sm  Jl,  long,  pointed.  &M- 
•on,  very  late,  last  of  July  to  middle  of  Angust. 
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huioa  MOKBLLO. 

Einluid'I  Luge  Ifonllo. 

Bused  bj  Prof.  SirUond,  promises  valmble,^at  «s  jet  not  all  tested. 
Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish ;  dark  red,  juicy,  rich  acid,  good  flavor  ; 
pit,  small.    Season,  early  Julj. 

Ehioht's  Eaui-t  Black. 

En^sh.  Tree,  moderate  grower,  requiring  good  culture  and  sheltered 
ut4iaUon  to  obtain  good  ihiit.  As  it  m^es  only  a  tree  of  second  class  in 
size,  it  is  well  suited  to  smell  gardens ;  moderately  productive.  I''ruit, 
medium  or  rather  above,  obtuse  heart  shape,  broad,  open  suture  half 
round,  with  a  knobby  projeclion  opposite ;  purplish  red,  becoming  nearly 
black  ;  flesh,  parts  freely  from  pit,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet ;  pit,  medi- 
um;  item,  inserted  in  a  deep,  open  baain.    Season,  last  of  June. 

.  Kknnioott. 

Raised  by  FroC  Kirtland,  and  named  by  ourself, 
after  the  moat  euthusiaatic  horticulturist  in  ^e 
West,  J,  A,  Kennicott,  M.D.,  of  Northfield,  IlL 
Tree,  vigorous,  hardjj  spreading,  very  productive. 
Fruit,  large,  oval  heart  shape,  compressed ;  suture, 
shallow,  half  round  ;  color,  amber  yellow,  nyjttled 
and  much  overspread  with  riuh  bright  clear  glossy 
red;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  £rm,  juicy,  rich  and 
sweet ;  pit,  below  medium  size,  smooth  and  re^- 
lar  ^  stem,  short  in  cavity,  with  bold  sun-ouudmg 

Sirojections.  Season,  8th  to  16  July.  As  a  market 
ruit,  the  time  of  ripening,  aze  and  beauty  of  this 
variety  will  make  it  popdar  when  known. 


Raised  by  Prof.  Xirlland.  Tree,  strong,  vigorons  grower,  forminK  a 
lai^  tree.  Fruit,  large,  heart  shape ;  dark  purplish  black ;  flesh,  halt 
tender,  purple,  rather  coarse,  deficient  in  flavor ;  its  chief  value,  a  market 
variety ;  pit,  medium ;  stem,  Btout.    Season,  early  in  July. 

MXBVKILLB  DB  SxPTEUBBR. 


The  Marvel  of  Soitember  is  a  new  French  cherry,  marvelous  only 
because  it  ripens  the  last  of  August  or  early  in  September.  Tree,  vigor- 
ous.   Fruit,  small,  dark  red,  firm,  dry,  sweeL 
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Mary. 

Raised  by  B.  B.'  EJrtland,  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  and  noted  in  the  Horti- 
culturist as  similar  to  Christiana.  . 

Manning's  Mottled. 

Mottled  Bigarreao. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Manning,  SAm,  Mass.  Tree,  vigorous,  spreading,  very 
productiye.  Fruit,  large,  roundish  heart  shape ;  suture,  half  round,  dis- 
tinct line  opposite ;  amber  color,  mottled  and  overspread  with  red  ;  flesh, 
yellowish  white,  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  deficient  in  flavor ;  pit)  larm, 
oval,  lays  in  a  hollow  separated  on  all  sides  but  one  from  ^e  fleui ; 
stem,  in  a  broad  hollow.    Season,  last  of  June. 

Madison. 

Madison  Bigarreaa. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Manning.     Tree,  healthy,  moderate  grower,   tolerably 

E reductive.    Fruit,  medium ;  color,  red,  marbled  on  light  yellow ;  flesh, 
alf  tender,  juicy,  sprightly  very  agreeable ;  pit,  small,  oval ;  stem,  slender. 
Season,  last  June. 


Mat  Duke. 


Early  Dak«, 
Large  May  Duke, 
Morris  Duke, 
Morris'  Earl^  Duke. 
Benham's  Fine  Early  Dake, 
Thompson's  Duke, 
Portugal  Duke, 


Buchanan's  Early  Dnke, 

Millpn's  Late  Heart  Duke, 

Royal  Hative, 

Cerise  Guigne, 

Cuularde, 

De  Holland, 

D'fispagne. 


From  France.  Tree,  hardy,  upright  growth.  It  produces  freely,  but 
ripens  so  irregularly  that  we  have  entirely  discarded  it:  from  youne  trees 
one  can  rarely  gather  a  pint  of  ripe  fruit  at  any  one  time.  The  Holman's 
Duke,  Jeffrey's  Duke,  Late  Duke  of  most  gardens.  Royal  Duke,  and  Le- 
mercier,  a  new  vaiety  from  France,  are  all  so  similar  to  May  Duke  that 
one  description  will  suit  all.  They  are  only  sub-varieties,  and  the  Late 
Duke  probably  obtained  by  propagating  from  late  ripening  branches 
of  May  Duke.  Fruit,  roundish  obtuse  heart  shape ;  red  at  first,  becoming, 
when  fully  ripe,  a  dark  purplish  red ;  flesh,  reddish,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
Season,  last  of  May  to  last  of  June. 

LlNDLBV. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  from  seeds  given  him  by  Mr.  M.  Lindley,  of 
Euclid,  0.  Tree,  vigorous,  moderately  prolifia  Fruit,  large,  heart  shape, 
surface  uneven ;  dark  purplish  red ;  flesh,  almost  firm,  tinc^ed  with  red, 
juicy,  but  deficient  in  richness  of  flavor.    Season,  first  of  July. 

Leather  Stocking. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842 ;  gravelly  soil  Tree,  vigorous,  hardy, 
moderately  productive.     Fruit,  medium  to  large,  heart  shape,  often  ob- 
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tuse ;  color,  faint  dull  red,  becoming,  when  fully  ripe,  rich  reddish  black; 
flesh,  very  firm,  tinged  with  red,  sweet,  good  flavor ;  pit,  medium ;  stem, 
in  an  open,  but  deep  basin.  Season,  middle  to  last  of  July.  As  a  variety 
to  transport  long  distances  to  market  this  will  prove  valuable. 

Napoleon. 

Napoleon  Bigarreaa,  I        jAuermum's  Eirache, 

Bi^rreau  lAaermann,        1        Arke'it  Bigarreaa. 

From  Holland.  Tree,  erect,  vigorous  grower ;  productive.  The  beat 
sweet  cherry  for  cooking  purposes,  and,  on  account  of  its  showy  appear- 
ance, dways  sells  well  in  market.  .It  is,  however,  liable  to  decay  on  the 
tree  before  fully  ripe.  Fruit,  large,  heart  shape,  inclining  to  oblong; 
bright  delicate  yellow,  with  shades  of  rich  red  marbled  and  spotted  over 
nearly  two-thirds  surface ;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  very  firm,  moderately  juicy, 
and,  unless  perfectly  ripe,  a  little  bitter ;  pit,  medium,  oblong ;  stem,  stout, 
set  in  a  narrow  basin.    Season,  last  of  June. 

Ohio  Beauty. 

Baised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842,  and  described  by  us  in  1847 ;  shortly 
after  which,  the  original  tree  was  destroyed,  and  since  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  fruit.  We  had,  however,  previously  sent  out  buds  and  grafts 
and  have  often  heard  of  its  success.  Fruit,  large,  obtuse  heart  shape ; 
dark  red  on  pale  red  ground,  somewhat  marbled ;  flesh,  white,  tender, 
delicate,  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavgr ;  pit,  small,  oval ;  stalk,  long,  set  ii^  a 
deep,  open  basin.    Season,  middle  of  June. 

Proudfoot. 

ProQdfoot'8  Seedling. 

Raised  by  D.  Proudfoot,  Cleveland,  0.  Soil,  sandy.  Tree,  vigorous, 
round,  spreading  head ;  moderatively  productive.  This  promises  to  be- 
come valuable  on  account  of  large  size  and  lateness  in  ripening,  often,  even 
on  warm,  sandy  soil,  (and  sheltered  in  a  city  garden,)  holding  its  fruit  un- 
til the  20th  July.  Fruit,  large,  heart  shape,  flattened  at  base;  color, 
when  fully  ripe  dark  purplish  red;  flesh,  yellowish,  firm, juicy,  sweet; 
pit^  large ;  stem,  set  in  a  shallow,  open  cavity.    Season,  15th  to  last  July. 

President. 

Haised  by  Prof.  Kirtland,  1842.  Tree,  vigorous,  spreading.  Fruity 
large;  dark  red  slightly  mottled  j  suture,  all  round,  deep,  distinct;  fle^, 
yellowish  white,  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet ;  pit^  medium ;  stem,  short, 
slender.    Season,  middle  to  last  of  June. 

Richardson. 

Large,  heart  shaped,  rather  short,  and  tapering  to  the  point;  dark  red, 
inclining  to  black ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  flesh,  deep  red,  half  tender,  juicy 
saccharine,  rich,  luscious  flavor.  Last  of  June  and  first  of  July.  It  keeps 
well  on  or  off  the  tree.    Good  grower  and  bearer,  rather  upright,  hardy 
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in  tree  and  fruit    Original  tree,  as  far  as  known,  in  the  garden  of  J*.  B. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  Boston.    (Cole.) 

Roberts'  Rsd  Hsart. 

Raised  by  David  Roberts,  Salem,  Mass.  Tree,  moderate,  healthy 
grower ;  productive.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  heart  shape ;  pale  amber 
ground,  nearly  overspread  and  mottled  with  red ;  sutuiie,  distinct ;  fl^h, 
white,  juicy,  sweety  tender,  and  well  flavored ;  pit,  medium ;  stem,  long, 
Blender.    Season,  last  of  June. 

Elkhorn. 

• 

Ttadescant's  Black  Heart,        1        Bigarreaa  Groa  Noir, 
Large  Black  Bigarrean,  I         Guigne  Noir  Tardive, 

Bigarreaa  Koir  Tardive,  |        Grosae  Schwarze  Knoorpel. 

This  is  probably  an  old  variety  from  Europe,  but  as  it  was  first  made 
known  in  this  country  and  distributed  under  name  of  Elkhom,  we  have 
preferred  following  that  to  copying  from  the  London  Hort  Society.  Trees, 
very  vigorous*  with  broad  leaf  and  bark  of  peculiar  gray  color,  producing 
fine  large  fruit  while  young,  but  as  they  grow  older,  unless  very  highly 
cultivated,  the  fruit  diminishes  to  near  the  size  of  the  old  Black  Heart 
Its  period  of  late  ripening  has  heretofore  kept  it  favorably  before  horti- 
culturists, but  we  now  think  it  must  give  way  to  later  and  better  varie- 
ties. Fruit,  large,  heart  shape,  uneven  surface;  purplish  black;  flesh, 
firm,  purple,  moderately  juicy ;  pit,  large  ;  stem,  short  Season,  middle 
July. 

Vail's  August  Dukb. 

Raised  by  Henry  Vail,  Troy,  N.  T.  We  have  not  finiited  it,  but  copy 
from  the  Horticulturist  Tree,  hardy,  healthy,  moderate  grower.  Fruit, 
above  medium,  borne  in  pairs,  obtuse  heart  shape ;  rich  bright  red  in  the 
shade,  a  Uvely  cornelian  in  tne  sun  ;  flesh,  tender,  sub-acid ;  pit  oval ; 
stem,  thick,  when  it  joins  the  fruit,  set  in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Season, 
middle  to  last  of  August 

Wendell's  Mottled. 

Wendell's  Mottled  Bigarrean. 

Raised  by  Herman  Wendell,  M.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Tree,  upright 
thrifty  growth,  early  and  prolific  bearer.  This  variety  has  proved  highly 
valuable  during  the  few  years  it  has  been  before  the  public ;  as  yet  it  has 
not  fruited  at  &ie  West  Fruit,  large,  obtuse  heart  shape ;  dark  purplish 
red ;  flesh,  firm,  juicy,  well  flavored ;  pit,  small ;  stem,  set  in  a  round^ 
regular  basin.    Season,  fij^t  to  middle  of  July. 

Waterloo. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  this  variety  to  meet  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Downing  in  his  Fruits  apd  Fruit  Trees.  At  the  last  Pomo- 
logical  Congress,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  stated  it  to  be  synonymous  with 
lU>ustreuse  de  Mezel.     This  we  conclude  must  be  error,  either  in  the 
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variety  grown  by  Mr.  Wilder,  or  in  description  given  by  Mr.  Downing. 
We  copy  the  latter's  description;  ^' fruit,  large;  obtuse  heart  shape; 
dark  purplish,  becoming  black  at  maturity ;  stalk,  long  and  slender ;  flesh, 
purplish  red.  juicy,  tender,  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  ricm,  sweet  flavor.  Be- 
giningof  July." 

Wsrder's  Early  Black. 

Werderseho  Fmhe  Schwarze  Henkinche. 

This  variety  is,  as  yet,  comparatively  new  in  this  country.  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  deserve  more  than  a  trial. 
Fruit,  medium;  roundish  heart  shape;  sur&ce,  slightly  uneven;  dark 
purplish  red,  becoming  nearly  black ;  flesh,  purplish,  tender,  juicy,  rich, 
sweet ;  pit^  small ;  stem,  medium.    Season,  middle  oi  June. 


CLASS  lU.-^Unw<}r thy  farther  Culture. 
Amerioak  Amber. 

Bloodgood*!  Amber ,  I        Bloodgood's  Hoaey, 

Bloodfgood't  New  Honey. 

American ;  fruit  mediiiiii,jonndiiih  heart  shape,  amber  and  bright  red,  flesh 
tender,  juicy,  variable ;  pit  large,  stem  long  slender.    S^uon,  last  Jane. 

Amber  Gean. 

Gean  Amber. 

Fruit  small,  oval  heart  shape,  pale  yellow  and  red,  flesh  white,  juicy,  sweet, 
often  bitter  or  mazardy,  stem  long,  slender.    Season,  early  Joly. 

Belle  db  Sceaux. 

CSiateoay. 

A  Morello  from  France ;  fruit  round,  deep  red,  flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  acid. 
Season,  June. 

Brown's  Seedling^ 

American ;  frolt  mediom,  yellow  and  red,  sweet,  half  tender,  wanting  in 
flavor. 

Baizman's  Mat. 

Bigarrean  de  Mai,     ]        Wildcr's  Bigairean  de  Mai. 

From  France ;  frolt  small,  dark  red,  oval  heart  shape,  flesh  purpUsb,  tender, 
sweet  Season,  last  oC  May  or  early  in  June. 
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Black  Hbabt. 

m 

Early  Black,  1        Ansell's  Fine  Black, 

Black  Ramian,  |        Spanish  Black  Heart, 

Gaigne  Grosse  Noir,     [        Goinier  a  fmit  Noir. 

An  old  variety  btfdj  and  prodnctiye,  bat  at  this  day  sarpaflBed  by  many ; 
fruit  above  Ikiediam,  heart  shaped,  dark,  nearly  black  color,  flesh  almost  ten- 
der, juicy,  sweet    Season,  last  of  Jane. 

Black  Mazard. 

Hazard,  I        Common  English, 

Wild  English  Cherry,  |        Black  Honey, 

Bristol  Chary. 

This  is  the  wild  species  of  Earope  from  which  many  of  oar  sweet  cherries  have 
sprang.  It  is  now  fonnd  in  nearly  every  village  or  cultivated  region  of  the 
States,  and  is  valuable  mainly  for  its  seed  for  growing  stocks  on  which  to  bad. 
There  are  numerons  varieties,  as  all  are  grown  from  seed  ;  some  are  red,  some 
black,  and  some  nearly  white,  all  more  or  lees  bitter.  Fruit  small,  oval  heart 
shape,  flesh  tender,  juicy.    Season,  middle  to  last  July. 

Black  Bigarreau. 

Bigarreau  Noir. 

Froit  middle  size,  heart  shape,  nearly  black,  flesh  firm,  sweet,  dry.  Season, 
July. 

Bleeding  Heart. 

Gascoignie's  Heart,       I         Red  Heart, 
Herefordshire  Heart,     |         Guigne  Rouge  Hative. 

Frnit  medium,  long  pointed,  heart  shape,  dark  lift  mottled,  flesh  half  tender, 
sweetish.    Last  of  Jane. 

Buttner's  October. 

Buttner's  October  Mbrello,     I        Dn  Word  Noavelle, 
DoNord,  I        DeProBse. 

A  Morello,  of  medium  size^  dark  red,  roundish,  of  no  valae  except  as  hang- 
ing long  on  the  tree. 

Boreatton. 

Small,  roundish  heart  shape,  nearly  black,  flesh  half  tender,  sweet,  poor 
flavor.    Middle  July. 

Cerise  db  Xayier. 
A  Morello,  medium,  dark  red,  round,  acid. 

CORONE. 

ronronne,  |        Coronn. 

•  HerefordshireKlack,      |         Black  Orleans, 

Large  Wild  Black. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  heart  shape,  dull  black,  flesh  tender,  mazardy.  Middle 
July. 
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Cox's  Latb  Carvatiov. 
Fruit  medium,  roundisli,  red,  acid,  only  for  cooking. 

Cluster. 

Cerise  a  Boqaet,         |        CheTreiue, 
Boqaet  AmareUe. 

Fniit  small,  borne  in  dnsters,  round,  lively  rod,  acid.    Last  of  June. 

Chinese  Double  Flowering. 

Yang  To,        |        Ceraras  Serrolata, 
Serrulated  leaved  Cherr/. 

A  tree  of  dwarf  habit,  valuable  only  as  ornamental. 

CORWIN. 

A  Morello,  medium  size,  roundish,  red,  flesh  tender,  acid,  pit  large.  Season, 
July. 

Clarke's  Superb. 

Clarke's  Bigarreau  f 

Fruit  medium,  roundish  heart  shape,  bright  red  with  a  dark  maroon  colored 
stripe  half  round,  flesh  whitish,  half  tender,  mingling  of  sweet  and  bitter. 
Season,  early  July. 

De  Spa. 
A  Morello,  medium  size,  dark  red,  acid. 

jy^KF  Double  FLOWERnio. 

Double  Flowering  Kentish,         |        Cerisier  a  fleurs  doubles. 

A  variely  of  the  Kentish  or  sour  cherry  with  semi-double  flowers  ;  a  pretty 
ornamental  shrub  tree.  » 

Davenport. 

Davenport's  Early,         |        Savenport's  Early  Black. 

Tree  tender,  fruit  medium,  heart  shape,  dark  purplish  black,  flesh  tender, 
juicy,  sweet    Season,  last  cf  June. 

White  Heart. 


Early  White  Heart, 
Arden's  heart, 
White  Transparent, 
Bowyer's  Early  Heat, 


Ardrn's  Early  White  Heart, 
Dredge's  Early  White  Heart, 
Amber  Heart, 
Herefordshire  White, 


River's  Early  Amber,        1         Swecdish, 
Sweedish  Ked  Heart. 

An  old  variety  and  generally  known  throughout  the  States.  It  is  a  variable 
and  uncertain  bearer,  and  does  not  ripen  suflBciently  early  to  compete  with 
many  new  vareties.  Fruit  medium,  or  a  little  below,  heart  shape,  whitish  yel- 
low, often  nearly  covered  with  pale  red,  flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet  Season, 
middle  June.    The  Early  Red  and  Yellow  of  Manning  is  very  similar. 
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Early  Mat. 

Cnrise  IndoIIe,        I        May  Cheny, 
Small  May,  |        Precoce. 

A  Morello,  with  small  finit,  round,  slightly  flattened,  lively  light  red,  flesh 
tender,  juicj,  acid. 

Flemish. 

Montinorettcy,  I        Kentiah, 

I        H] 
rroa  Oobet. 


GeriM  a  Courte  Queue,     )  _     H^atmorency  a  Groa  FtoiC, 


Fmit  large,  roand,  flattened  at  both  ends,  bright  liyely  red,  flesh  yellowish 
white,  jnicy,  sab-acid,  stem  stout,  short,  fruit  borne  in  pairs.    Last  of  July. 

Gridley. 

Apple  Cherry,        |        Maccarty. 

American;  fruit  small,  roundish,  color  almost  black,  flesh  firm,  purplish, 
moderately  juicy.    Season,  early  July. 


Honey. 


Sparhawk, 
Large  Honey, 
Late  Honey, 


Cream, 

Yellow  Honey, 
Meresier  a  frnit  Uanc, 


^^ruJiawk'i  H<mey. 

Little  better  than  a  mazard ;  small,  roundish  oval,  yellow  and  red,  flesh 'ten- 
der, sweet  Middle  July.  Pit  large.  Sumner's  Honey  of  Cole  is  y^  similar 
and  probably  identical  with  this. 

Hyde^s  Rbq  Heart. 

Hyde's  Seedling. 

Fruit  medium,  heart  shape,  red  on  yellow,  flesh  whitish,  sweet  mazaidy. 
Early  July. 

Hyde's  Late  Blaoe; 

Fndt  medium,  roundish  obtuse  heart  shape,  purplish  black,  flesh  half  tender, 
juicy,  sweet.    £kurly  July. 

Kentish. 

Late  Kentiah,         I        Common  Red, 
Pie  Cherry,  |        Common  Sour  Cherry, 

Kentish  Red. 

This  is  probably  a  seedling  of  this  country,  which  is  ibund  eyerr  where  that 
man  has  cleared  the  forest  Throughout  the  West,  it  appears  as  though  it  had 
been  among  the  household  goods  brouffht  by  first  settlers,  and  that  wherever 
planted  it  nas  grown,  and  by  suclcers,  mcreased  **  seventy  fold."  It  is  hardy 
and  ftnits  abundantly,  and  many  think  it  indispensable,  but  not  alter  having 
grown  and  fruited  the  Early  Richmond.  Fruit  medium  size,  round,  lively  red, 
tender,  juicy,  acid.    Middle  to  last  July. 

10 
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Knight's  Latx  Black. 

Mediom  to  large,  roandidibeftrt  shape,  fledblwlf  tender,  Bweetydiy.    Seaeoo, 
middle  July. 

Ladt  Southabcpton's  Yellow. 

LnAy  Soalhampton's  Dake,     I        Lady  Somhamirton't  Golden  Drop, 
Uien,  Spaoiah  or  Yellow. 


Yellow  or  Golden,  |        Spaniah  or  Y 

Fruit  small,  heart  shape,  yellow,  flesh  firm,  dry.    Middle  July. 

Larok  Dovbls  Flowering. 

A  beantilfhl  ornamental  tree,  with  large  showy  doable  white  flowers,  like  little 
roses,  without  fruit  and  therefore  placed  here,  as  unworthy  cultivation  on 
account  of  fruit    As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  beautiful  when  in  flower 

LUNDIE   GSAN. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish  elongated,  dark  puiplish  black,  flesh  tender,  juicy, 
snlHicid  harsh.    July. 

Louis  Phillip. 

Morello  flrom  France :  fhiit  medium,  roundish,  dark  red,  fledi  red,  juicy, 
tender,  add.    Middle  July. 

Manning's  Late  Black. 

llanning'8  Late  Black  Heart.  • 

Fruit  medium  size,  heart  shape,  dark  purplish  black,  flesh  purple,  half  tender, 
sweet,  pit  large.    Sc«8on,  early  July. 

Manning's  Early  Black. 

Fruit  medium,  heart  shape,  purplidi  black,  flcjdi  tender,  sweet,  good.  Middle 
June. 

Morello. 

Engluli  Morello^        I        Larf e  Morello, 
Dutch  Morello,  |        Late  Morello, 

Ronald's  Large  Mdrello. 

The  true  English  Morello  is  rare  in  this  country,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason 
for  introducing  it,  as  seedlings  may  be  raised  from  the  common  Morello  equaling, 
if  not  often  surpassing,  the  one  so  favorably  described  by  most  writers.  In 
growth,  it  varies  f^om  oar  common  Morello  only  in  the  branches  being  more 
strong  and  upright,  while  the  fruit  is  one  third  larger.  Fruit  medium  or 
above,  round,  dark  red  or  purplish  black,  flesh  purplish  red^  tender,  juicy,  sub- 
acid.   Season,  middle  to  last  July. 

Ox  Heart. 

Lion's  Heart,     |        Ballock'i  Heart, 
^  Tery  Large  Heart 

Fruit  above  medium  to  large,  obtuse  heart  shape,  dark  red,  nearly  blaek, 
flesh  red,  half  tender,  sweet    JSeason,  early  July. 
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OSTHSDC. 

Onhetmer  Weiolitel. 
A  Morello,  fruit  below  mediam,  ronnd,  d^rk  red,  tender,  acid.    Middle  July. 

Princess  Dukb. 
Like  camatioay  Imt  poor  bearer. 

Plumstons  Morello. 

Fnxit  large,  roundish,  deep  red,  flesh  tender,  juicy,  agreeable  acid.  Last  of 
July.    Its  very  large  pit  readers  it  unworthy,  as  compared  with  Shaim<»i. 

Pink  Heart. 
A  small  mazard,  of  pinkish  red,  oval,  stem  short    July. 

Red  Bioarreau. 

Large  Red  Bigarreao,     |        Gron  Bigarrean  Rouge, 
Bigarreau  a  Grot  IVuit  Rouge. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong  heart  shape,  irregular,  color  yellow  or  red,  becoming 
dark  red  in  son,  flesh  yellowish  stained  with  red,  flrm,  sweet.  Early  July. 
Poor  bearer. 

Remington 

Remington  White  Heart,     |        Reraington  Heart 
Fmit  small,  heart  shape,  yellow,  flesh  dry,  bitter,  sweet    lliddle  of  August 

Rumskt's  Late  Morello. 

This  variety  matures  its  fruit  late,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  flnd  qualities 
in  it  worthy  of  extensive  or  even  moderate  growing ;  the  pit  is  too  larse,  and 
the  tree  a  miserable  grower.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  heart  shape,  Uvely  red^ 
juicy,  acid.    August 

Tobacco  Leaved. 

Four  to  the  Fooad. 
Fruit  small,  round,  red,  flrm  dry  flerii,  large  pit 

Transparent  Guione. 

lYantparent  Geaa,  |    Transparent 

Fruit  small,  oval'heart  shape,  vellowish  white  shaded  with  red,  flesh  traos- 
hicent,  tender,  melting  sweet,  a  little  bitter.    Early  July. 

Sweet  Montmorenct. 

*  AUen's  Sweet  Montmorency. 

Fruit  medium  or  small,  round,  amber  and  light  red,  mottled,  flesh  yellowish, 
tender,  sweet    Middle  to  last  July. 


S20  THB  CHERBT. 

VmoiNiAN  Wild  Cbsbrt. 

This  natire  cherrr  is  valaable  as  a  beantifbl  riiade  tree,  and  its  fruit  for  lla* 
Toring  liquors,  bat  is  not  worthy  a  place  in  garden  or  orchard.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  being  tne  O^rann  Seroiina  of  Torrey  and  Grey, 
while  the  Choke  Cherry,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  is  the  Cera9u4  Virginiana, 

VmoiNiA  Mat  Dukb. 
A  variety  of  mazard. 

Whits  Tartarian. 

Fkvser'f  White  Tart&iiaiif     |        FraMr*8  White  TVamparent, 
Amber  a  petit  fruit. 

Fruit  small,  obtuse  heart  shape,  reddish  cream  color,  flesh  whitish  yellow, 
half  tender,  sweet 

White  Bigarrbau. 

White  Qx  Heart,     |        Large  White  Bigarrean, 
Ox  Heart,  I        Harrison  Heart, 

Tarkey  Bigarrean. 

Fruit  large,  heart  shaped,  yellowish  with  red  in  the  sun,  flesh  almost  firm, 
sweet,  deUcious,  poor  bewer.    Last  of  June. 

Weeping,  or  all  Saints. 

Ever  Fkywering  dierry,     I        Cerise  Tardive, 
Oerisier  Plenrant,  |        Gerise  de  St.  Hartia. 

Fruit  of  no  value  ;  as  an  ornamental  tree,  its  peculiar  weeping  habit  makes 
it  very  desirable. 

Warren's  Transparent. 

Small,  roundish  heart  shape,  pale  yellow  and  red,  tender,  sweet.  Middle 
July.    (ColcN 

Wilkinson. 
Fruit  medium  size,  nearly  black,  half  tender,  juicy,  sweet.    Middle  July. 

Wellington. 

Fruit  medium  siae,  obtuse  heart  shape,  black,  almost  firm  fleshed,  dry,  sweet, 
fiarfy  July. 


THE   CURRANT 

Ribes  rtibrum,  Lin.    ChrassularuB  of  Botanists. 

The  Currant  of  our  gardens  is  from  the  north  of  Britain.  The 
native  varieties  of  our  country  are  valueless.  Of  easy  growth,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  fruit,  even  in  the  most  n^lected  positions,  it  has 
found  its  way  into  every  garden,  and  is  the  hrst  fruit  shrub  planted 
by  all  new  settlers.  Had  attention,  commensurate  with  its  merits, 
•ver  been  given  to  reproduction  of  .varieties  from  seed,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  size  might  ere  this  have  been  increased,  equaling  that  of 
the  Kentish  Cherry. 

The  Cherry  Currant,  a  variety  of  comparative  new  introduction, 
by  cultivation  in  rich  soil,  comes  nearest  in  size  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  what  we  hope  in  few  years  to  see  realized.  To  the 
Dutch  horticulturists  belongs  tiie  credit  of  first  reproducing  from 
seed,  and  improving  the  currant ;  and  not  until  the  latter  period  of 
the  life  time  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  did  English  horticul- 
turists give  it  any  attention.  Mr.  Knight  originated  several  new 
kinds,  varying,  however,  so  slightly  from  the  old  Dutch  Red  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  retaining  as  distinct  varieties. 

Propagation, — Where  intention  is  to  produce  new  and  improved 
varieties,  seed  should  be  selected  from  plants  permitted  to  produ<y 
but  little  fruit,  in  order  to  perfect  and  increase  the  vigor  of  seed. 
When  ripe,  the  fruit  should  be  crushed  sufficient  to  wa^  the  seeds 
clean,  when  they  may  be  wrapped  in  paper  and  laid  aside  until  early 
in  following  spring,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  light,  rich  soil,  and 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep ;  or,  they  may  be  at  once  sown  in 
a  cold  frame  or  border  with  northern  exposure,  and,  on  approach  of 
winter,  have  two  inches  deep  of  tan  bark  or  leaf  mould  scattered 
among  the  plants. 

The  continuance  of  varieties  by  means  of  cuttings  is  performed  in 
similar  manner,  and  at  same  time  as  directed  under  head  of  Goose- 
berries. 

Transplanting, — ^This  is  best  done  in  October,  or  early  in  spring; 
but  may  be  done  at  almost  any  season  except  July  or  August,  as 
the  currant  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  failures  to  grow  rarely  occur. 
The  distance  apart  of  plants  should  be  not  less  than  four  feet  each 
way. 

iSoil  and  Situation, — The  currant  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil, 
producing  fruit  abundantly,  but  it  is  only  when  grown  in  rich,  deep 
soil,  under  high  culture,  that  varieties  exhibit  their  peculiar  diarao- 
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ten.  We  have  grown  the  Cherry  Currant  in  a  poor,  gravelly  sofl, 
and  on  a  rich  loam,  and  could  hardly  recognize  the  fruit  as  the  same : 
the  first,  being  only  of  medium  size  and  indifferent  character ;  while 
in  the  second,  they  were  large,  as  described,  and  possessing  the 
sharp  acid  characteristic  of  the  variety.  The  situation  should  be 
free  from  shade  of  trees,  but  if  shaded  by  hedge  or  fence,  so  as  to 
*give  the  morning  and  evening  and  not  the  noonday  sun,  the  fruit 
will  ripen  and  hang  on  much  later,  serving,  by  means  of  a  few  plants 
so  placed  in  each  garden,  to  continue  the  currant  season  from  July 
to  September. 

Culture, — The  soil  should  be  well  enriched  with  rotted  bani-yard 
manure  every  fall ;  this  should  be  spaded  or  forked  in  lightly,  and, 
during  the  fruit  season,  the  ground  should  be  kept  clean  of  weeds. 

Pruning, — ^This ,  should  be  pursued  much  as  is  described  under 
head  of  Grooseberries,  except  that  the  suckers,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  should  be  permitted  to  grow ;  while  wood  of  three  years  old 
should  be  regularly  cut  out.  Where  new  shoots  springing  from  the 
root  are  not  permitted  to  grow,  but  plants  kept  as  miniature  trees, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  plants  every  four  or  five  years ;  and 
as  the  best  and  largest  fruit  is  borne  upon  wood  of  the  preceding 
year's  growth,  it  is  always  best  to  retain  as  much  of  that  as  possible, 
compatible  with  form  and  habit  of  the  plant ;  which  should  present^ 
when  fairly  grown,  or  at  three  years  from  setting,  a  bush  of  pyram- 
idal shape,  three  to  five  feet  high,  and  about  two  to  three  in  di- 
ameter. 

The  Currant,  as  well  as  Gooseberry,  may  both  be  tnuned  as  Espa- 
liers, or  otherwise,  to  suit  the  fancy  or  particular  situations ;  produc- 
ing freely  of  fruit  in  all  positions,  and  of -good  quality  when  well 
supplied  with  food. 

InseeU, — ^The  Currant  Borer  {JEgeria  tipuliformis)  is  the  only  de- 
structive insect  which  attacks  the  currant,  and  this  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  West,  or  in  gardens  where  the  three  years'  old  wood  is 
regularlycut  away,  thereby  giving  vigor  to  the  remainder  of  the 
plant.  This  insect  is  product  from  a  blue  black  moth,  appearing 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  depositing  its  eggs  near  the  lower 
buds ;  these  hatch,  and  the  young  borer  enters  the  stem  to  the  pith, 
which  it  devours.  The  best  remedy  is  to  cut  off  and  bum  all 
branches  aHected. 

The  Abraxas  (?)  Riberaria  is  said  to  destroy  the  foliage  of  the  Cur- 
rant and  Gooseberry,,  and  prevent  the  perfection  of  fruit.  We  have 
not  seen  the  insect  at  the  West.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  N.  Y. 
State  Ag. Transactions  for  1847,  pages  4G1  to  469,  by  Asa  Fitch,  M.D. 

Uses, — Familiar  to  every  one  are  the  uses  of  the  currant ;  green 
it  is  made  into  pies,  and  bottled  for  similar  use  in  winter,  by  gather- 
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ing  when  of  full  size,  or  just  before  they  commence  turning  red ; 
have  them. dry,  put  them  in  glass  bottles,  cork  and  seal  tight,  and 
pack  in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Currant  jelly,  made  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  is  considered  by 
many  persons  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  many  dishes. 
Currant  shrub  and  currant  wine  are  also  made  from  the  ripe  fruit, 
numerous  receipes  for  lyhich  are  in  all  the  Horticultural  journals. 
The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  made  into  a  jelly  is  regarded  by 
many  invaluable  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throat,  quinsy,  ^ca 

Varieties. — Of  the  varieties  there  are  but  few  truly  worthy  of 
cultivation.  ^The  Ribes  rubrum  or  common  red  currant,  is  distinct 
in  leaf  and  habit  from  the  Ribes  nigrum,  or  Black  Currant.  The 
Ribes  aureum  has  ever  been  considered  only  as  ornamental,  and  cul- 
tivated only  for  that  purpose.  Nor  do  we  think  the  variety  with 
prefix  "  large  fruited'*  any  more  deserving  attention  of  fruit-growers. 
rhe  Ribes  sanguineum,  with  its  clusters  of  crimson  flowers,  is  a 
pretty  ornamental  shrub,  deserving  place  only  in'  large  grounds. 
rhe  Ribes  floridum,  or  American  Black,  may  perhaps  have  qualities 
and  habits  rendering  it  desi^ble  as  a  parent  from  which  to  produce 
new  varieties. 
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Black  Naples. 

The  largest  fruited  and  most  productive  of  the  Black  Currant. 
Hardy  in  all  sections  of  the  States;  but  in  the  Southern  said  not 
to  be  productive. 

GONDOUIN. 
Gondooin  Red. 

« 

From  France.  Strong  growth,  large,  matures  late,  should  be  fur- 
ther tested,  but  not  largely  planted. 

Knioht's  Sweet  Red. 

Varying  from  Red  Dutch  only  in  the  fruit,  being  less  deeply  col- 
ored and  slightly  less  acid ;  resembling  more  the  White  Dutch. 
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Rkd  Dutch. 

hoog  Bdached  Ked  Dateh,     |        Lvc®  Red  Dutch, 
New  Bed  Dutch,  [        Bed  Grape, 

Iforgun'a  Bed. 

Distinct  from  the  yarietj  usually  grown  in  most  old  gardens,  in 
the  fruit  being  somewhat  larger,  clusters  longer,  and  acid  less  sharp. 

Victoria. 

May's  Victoria,     I        Ooliath, 

Baby  Castle,         |        Hbaghtoa  Ckstle.  ^ 

Bunches  yery  long,  fruit  red,  somewhat  larger  than  Red  Dutch, 
and  slightly  more  acid,  ripens  later  and  hangs  a  long  time.  Plants 
vigorous,  of  a  spreading  habit.  Its  very  lai^e  long  bunches  make 
it  the  most  desirable  of  all  currants  for  market  culture. 

Whitk  Dutch. 


New  White  Dutch, 
White  Crystal, 
White  Leghorn, 


Beere's  White, 
Morgan's  White, 
Large  White. 


Differing  from  the  Red  Dutch  in  being  of  a  yellowish  white,  and 
less  acid,  therefore  preferred  for  table  use. 

White  Pearl. 

A  new  variety  we  have  not  seen.  Hovey  says  it  is  announced  as 
having  bunches  four  inches  long,  quarter  inch  in  diameter,  color  of 
pearl ;  raisedjaear  Brussels. 

Whitk  Gbafb. 

Biver's  White  Grape. 

Slightly  larger  in  fruit  than  the  White  Dutch,  with  branches 
more  spreading.  The  two  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  desirable 
in  small  gardens. 

Palnau. 

Fertile  Cttrrant  of  Pfetaiaa. 

This  was  described  in  the  Horticulturist,  1852,  as  a  new  variety 
from  Tours,  in  France,  and  of  great  excellence,  flowering  early,  and 
producing  abundance  of  fruit  less  acid  than  others  of  the  reds.  It 
requires  yet  to  be  tested  in  this  country. 
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American  Black. 
UnprodncUye. 

Black 'English 

Common  Black.  * 

Bunches  short,  poor  flayor,  unproductive. 

Black  Grape. 

Ogden'a  Black  Grape. 

Better  than  the  preceding,  but  not  equal  to  Black  Naples. 

Common  Red — Common  Whitb. 
Well  known  old  sorts. 

Champagne. 
Pale  red,  verj  acid. 

Cherry. 

Italy ;  comparatively  new,  very  acid,  poor  bearer,  and  only  of  mediim  sice, 
except  with  very  high  culture. 

Missouri. 

MtMoori  Fragrant,         |        Jefferson. 

Valuable  only  as  ornamental ;  fruit  large,  bluish  black,  flavor  requiring  a 
peculiar  taste  to  admire  it.  ^ 

Missouri  Large  Fruited. 

MiMouri  EataUe.  , 

Similar  to  the  foregoing. 

Knight's  Earlt  Red. 
Claimed  to  ripen  ten  days  earlier  than  others,  but  does  not  sustain  it. 

Knight's  Large  Red. 
Hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Red  Dutch. 

Striped  Fruited. 

Valuable  only  as  a  curiosity,  in  the  fruit  being  striped  slightly  with  white 
and  red. 

10* 


THE    GOOSEBERRY. 

Ribes  Gro8Sularia — Grossulacecs  of  Botanists. 

The  Gooseberry  is  found  Maid  in  most  of  the  northern  and  middle 
portions  of  our  country,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  its  fruit  is  prickly 
and  unworthy.  On  some  of  the  islands  of  our  upper  Lakes,  where  . 
the  climate  is  moist  and  cool,  there  are  varieties  that  produce  abun- 
dantly of  fruit,  small  in  size,  but  of  good  flavor,  smooth  and  free 
of  prickles.  Our  garden  varieties  generally  cultivated,  have  ail 
been  introduced  from  England,  reproductioa  of  new  kinds  from  seed 
having  been  rarely  attempted  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  low  price 
at  which  the  best  kinds  can  be  purchased  in  England,  and  the  almost 
certainty  of  success  of  importations  made  in  the  autumn. 

The  moist,  cool  climate  of  Lancashire,  England,  joined  to  the  en- 
thusiasm for  culture  of  this  fruit  by  a  class  of  people  employed 
there  as  weavers,  and  possessing  only  very  small  yards  or  gardens, 
has  been  the  origin  of  most  of  our  approved  varieties.  Gooseberry 
Shows  were  held  in  England  as  early  as  1743  ;  and  it  has  long  been 
customary  to  issue  annually  a  Gooseberry  Book,  in  which  all  new 
varieties  are  noticed  and  all  previous  varieties  named,  with  accounts 
of  size,  &c.  This  list  has  now  swollen  to  over  twelve  hundred  kinds; 
«  yet  a  selection  embracing  those  truly  best  and  most  profitable,  and 
with  distinctive  marks,  would  not  exceed  forty  kinds. 

Throughout  our  Southern  and  inland  States,  except  in  sections 
bordering  on  large  bodies  of  water,  it  requires  great  care  to  succeed 
well  with  this  fruit.  The  deep,  rich  soil  of  our  Western  praries 
suits  the  plant  in  its  grSR'th,  but  the  heat  and  dry  atmosphere,  in  sec- 
tions distant  fVom  Bodies  of  water,  induce  mildew  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  perfect  fruit.  Easily  grown  from  seed,  it  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  some  one  to  make  experiments  by  raising  from  seed  of  our 
best  varieties,  sown  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  West ;  the  result  of 
which,  it  might  safely  be  expected,  would  be  plants,  vigorous,  and 
comparatively  free  from  disease  as  our  natives. 

Propagation,  ^^eed  should  be  sown  in  rich  loam,  covered  half  an 
inch  deep,  and  shaded  from  all  but  morning  sun.  This  course  is 
only  advisable  where  production  of  new  varieties  is  the  object.  -  The 
most  general  mode  of  propagating  is  by  cuttings.  These  should  be 
made  of  the  new  wood  of  present  year,  say  in  August,  or  early  in 
September,  or  as  soon  as  the  season's  growth  is  completed  and  the 
wood  ripened.    The  cutting  ^ould  be  about  ten  inches  long,  with 
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all  buds  oa  the  lower  six  inches  cut  out,  and  the  lower  end  cut 
square  and  even,  immediately  underneath  the  bud.  Plant  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  soil  two  feet  deep,  composed  of  loam  and  sand,  and 
exposed  only  to  the  morning  sun  ;  set  the  cuttings  six  inches  deep, 
fill  up  two  inches  and  tread  very  firm  and  compact,  the  remaining 
four  inches  fill  in  loosely.  Grafting  on  the  stalk  of  the  Yellow  Flow- 
ering, or  Missouri  Currant,  has  been  practiced, and  is  said  to  prevent 
mildew. 

• 

Trati8]^lanting,—TMa  is  best  done  in  early  October,  at  which  time 
the  bushes  transplanted  (if  it  has  not  previously  been  done^  should 
be  pruned  back  to  within  three  bujs  of  this  year's  growth.  The 
distance  of  plants,  one  from  another,  should  not  be  less  than  three 
feet,  each  way.  Immediately  after  transplanting,  cover  the  whole 
ground  with  three  inches  deep  of  tan  bark,  saw-dust,  sea^weed,  or 
new  mown  grass.  Fresh  plantations  should  be  made  every  five  or 
six  years,  as  young  plants  bear  better  and  larger  fruit  than  old  ones 

Sail  and  Silttation. — ^The  soil  should  be  two  feet  deep,  well  en- 
ridied,  and  ofa  loamy,  clayey  texture*;  where  your  ground  is  sandy, 
haul  on  clay  or  turf  loam.  The  situation  should  be  open,  airy,  and 
away  firom  under  shade  of  trees ;  but,  where  it  can  be  done^  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun  by  a  fencQ  or  hedge. 

Culture. — Where  mulching  is  practised,  the  ground  dug  up  once 
early  in  spring,  and  liberally  supplied  with  well  rotted  manure  and 
soot  from  chimneys  or  stove  ^pipes,  will  be  all  required,  save  the 
pulling  of  the  few  weeds  which  struggle  through  the  mulch  in  course 
of  summer.    • 

-  Pruning. — ^This,  in  training  the  Gooseberry  like  the  Dwarf  Pear, 
consists  much  in  the  ^  pinching  in  "  process^  t.  e.,  by  means  of  thumb 
and  finger  stopping  back,  in  months  of  May  and  June,  sudi  branches 
as  become  straggling,  irregular,  or  getting  too  much  vigor  for  suc- 
cess of  balance  of  plant ;  leaving  the  fruit  on  strong  branches,  and 
pulling  most  of  that  on  weak  ones.  Late  in  August,  or  early  Sep- 
tember, the  time  best  suited  for  cuttings,  the  plant  may  have  sudi 
shoots  cut  out  as  have  been  neglected  to  be  stopped  in,  or  rubbed 
ofi*,  and  are  tending  to  make  the  top  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  free  cir. 
culation  of  air.  All  suckers  should  be  destroyed.  Somecultivi^tors 
prune  in  February  ;  we  prefer  the  fall.  The  following  simple  pro- 
cess of  training  or  ripening  is  sometimes  pursued,  and  with  good 
success : — In  a  row,  the  first  bush  has  the  branches  of  the  year's 
growth  cut  back  one-third ;  the  second  bush  has  every  brandi  cut 
back  to  two,  close  to  the  stem :  the  third,  trimmed  same  as  first ; 
fourth,  same  as  second,  and^  so  on  alternately.    The  next  year  this 
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course  is  reversed,  and  No.  one  takes  place  of  No.  two.  This  sup- 
plies fresh  wood,  and  some  think  the  increased  vigor  given  to  the 
plant  in  only  fruiting  every  other  year  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
mildew. 

Mildew. — ^This  ia  r^arded  as  a  parasitical  plant  or  fungus,  at- 
taching itself  to  the  fruit  and  covering  its  sur&oe  as  with  an  appear- 
ance of  scurf.  It  is  induced  by  heat,  want  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  free  circulation  of  air,  and  perhaps  unhealthy  state  of  the 
plant.  The  remedies  are,  mulching  the  ground  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  with  tan  bark,  sawdust,  salt  hay,  or  sea-weed,  serviug  to  keep 
the  roots  cool  and  moist,  and  adding  vigor  to  the  plant.  The  salt 
is,  by  some,  regarded  as  effective  in  itself;  we  think  it  acts  only  in 
creating  moisture.  Sprinkling  the  bushes  freely  early  in  spring,  and 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  twice  a  week,  with  strong  soap  suds  or  such  as 
come  from  the  weekly  wash  of  families,  is  also  a  preventive. 

Usee. — ^In  its  green  €(tate,  the  Gooseberry  is  esteemed  for  pies, 
tarts,  &c.,  and  is  often  boltled  for  winter  use.  This  is  done  by  fill* 
ing  the  bottles  nearly  full  Of  berries,  then  turning  in  clear  soft 
water,  then  placing  the  bottles  a  few  moments  iii  boiling  water,  cork- 
ing and  sealing,  and  burying  them  in  a  cool  cellar  with  necks  downward. 

Half  ripened,  the  fruit  is  capable  of  yielding  a  juice,  which  after, 
fermentation  and  a  little  necessary  compounding,  forms  a  liquor  re- 
sembling champagne. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and,  coming  immediately 
after  cherries  when  there  is  little  variety,  finds  ready  sale  in  market. 

Varteties, — As  before  remarked,  the  varieties  of  the  Gooseberry 
are  far  too  numerous  for  any  practical  uses,  very  many  of  them  va- 
rying only  in  some  slight  shape  of  the  fruit  or  shade  of  leaf  We 
have  therefore  selected  the  following,  as  kinds  which  have  been  well 
tested  in  this  country. 


Bright  Venus.     (Taylor's.) 

Branches  erect ;  fruit  whitish  green,  middle  size,  obovate,  hairy, 
flavor  best,  hangs  a  long  time. 

BimKSR  Hill.     (Capper's.)' 

Branches  spreading ;  fruit  yellow,  large,  roundish,  |mooth,  flavor 
very  good. 

Cbamfagnb. 

Branched  erect;  fruit  red,  small,  roundish  oblong,  hairy,  very 
good ;  extremely  productive. 
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CftowN  BoB^   (MeUing's.) 

Brandies  spreading ;  fruit  red,  veiy  large,  oblong,  hairy,  flayor 
best 

Eablt  Sulphur. 

Branches  erect ;  fruit  yellow,  medium  size,  roundish,  hairy,  flavor 
best ;  ripens  very  early. 

DucKwiNG.     (Buerdsill's.) 

Branches  erect ;  fruit  yellow,  large,  obovate,  smooth,  flavor  very 
good ;  ripens  late. 

Grbsn  Walnut. 

Branches  spreading ;  fruit  green,  medium  size,  obovate,  smootn, 
flavor  best. 

Grbsn  Gaoe.     (Pitixytoton's.) 

Branches  erect ;  fruit  gree%  small,  obovate,  smooth,  flavor  best, 
hangs  late. 

Houghton's  Sbbdling. 

Branches  erect,  spreading,  slender ;  fruit  pale  red,  oval,  medium 
size,  flavor  good,  productive.  This  is  claimed  an  American  seedling, 
and  thus  &r  has  proved  entirely  free  of  mildew. 

HxART  OF  Oak.     (Massey's.) 

Branches  drooping ;  fruit  green,  very  large,  oblong,  smooth,  fla- 
vor best. 

Ironmonger. 

Brandies  spreading ;  fruit  red,  small,  roundish,  hairy,  flavor  very 
good,  productive. 

Jolly  Angler.     (Collier's) 
Branches  erect;  fruit  green,  large,  oblong,  flavor  best 

Keen's  Sealing 

Brandies  drooping ;  fruit  red,  medium,  oblong,  hairy,  flavor  best ; 
early  and  productive. 

Laurel.     (Parkinson's.) 
Branches  erect;  fruit  green,  lai^e,  obovate,  flavor  best. 
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Palb  Red. 

Branches  erect,  slender ;  fruit  pale  red,  medium,  oval,  flavor  very 
good,  very  productive.  We  received  this  variety  from  England,  in 
1847,  and  have  fruited  it  yearly  since.  It  so  closely  resembles 
Houghton's  Seedling  that  we  have  somewhat  doubted  the  latter  being 
distinct.  We  have  grown  it  in  good  and  in  poor  soil,  with  and  with- 
out cultivation,  and  have  never  had  it  mildew ;  while  for  productive- 
ness we  have  not  its  -equal,  a  single  branch  often  producing  two 
hundred  fruit. 

Roaring  Lion. 

Branches  drooping ;  fruit  red,  lai^e,  oblong,  smooth,  flavor  best ; 
hangs  late. 

Red  Warbinoton. 

Branches  drooping ;  fruit  red,  large,  roundish  oblong,  hury,  flavor 
best. 

Sheba  Queen,     (^rompton's.) 
Branches  erect ;  fruit  white,  large,  obovate,  downy,  flavor  best. 

Whitesmith.     (Woodward's.) 

Branches  erect ;  fruit  white,  large,  roundish  oblong,  downy,  flavor 
best 

White  Honet. 

Branches  erecii  fruit  white,  medium,  roundish  oblong,  smooth, 
flavor  best 


THE   AMERICAN   GRAPE. 

VtUt  I'ibrtuca,  L. —  Vitaeea  of  Botanists. 

Throughout  nearly  every  portion  of  the  United  States  the  Grape, 
in  its  wild  state  is  found  growing.  Of  these,  classes  are  divided,  the 
vitis  labrusca,  being  our  common  Fox  Grape,  and  from  which  we 
are  yet  to  suppose  the  Diana,  Catawba,  and  Isabella,  are  aocidental 
seedlings ;  while  the  Frost  Grapes  vitu  cordi/olia^  may  perchance 
have  l^n  the  parent  of  the  Elsinburgh,  Clinton,  dsc.  Hardy,  and 
almost  equaling  in  delicacy  many  of  the  varieties  of  foreign  Grape, 
they  have  become  the  companions  of  our  advanced  civilization,  until 
almost  every  American  can  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  eat  the  fruit 
thereof.  They  have  made  our  country  already  known  as  a  wine- 
producing  country,  after  repeated  trials  and  failures  with  foreign  va- 
rieties, and  are  destined  to  add  millions  to  our  wealth,  and  temper- 
ance to  the  character  of  our  people.  Records  of  immense  vines  are 
made,  as  growing  on  the  rich  soil  of  our  valleys  bordering  on 
streams  of  waters,  yet,  when  age  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  deem 
them  all  surpassed  by  a  vine  of  Catawba  Grape  which  we  saw  last 
year  growing  on  Kelley^s  Island,  in  Lake  Erie.  It  had  been  planted 
out  but  two  years,  yet  had  reached  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  with  a  girth,  near  the  ground,  of  main  stem,  five  inches,  and 
bad  produced  that  year  over  200  lbs.  of  fruit. 

The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  growth  rests  in  the  soil  abound- 
ing in  lime,  while  the  wash-water,  soap-suds,  6cc.,  6ec,  of  the  house 
had  its  escape  near,  the  roots. 

We  may  also  remark,  that,  upon  this  island,  we  have  seen  grapes, 
more  perfectly  grown  and  ripened,  than  in  visiting  any  of  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Ohio ;  and  wine  possessing  all  the  boquet  and  aroma 
so  much  esteemed  by  connoisseurs. 

Vineyards, — The  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  territory  of 
France  have  world-wide  celebrity.  The  quantity  produced  by  the 
latter  country  having  been  stated  as  high  as  900,000,000  gallons  an- 
nually, for  which  nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  ground  were  required. 

""  The  Romans  cultivated  the  vine  at  an  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory, and  used  wine  in  their  libations  at  their  sacrifices.  Romulus, 
however  discouraged  its  use,  which  prevented  the  introduction  of  it 
as  a  beverage  until  his  edict  was  abolbhed.  The  general  culture 
was  then  encouraged,  and  increased  to  such  excess,  that  it  became 
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necessary  to  restrict  the  use  of  wine  by  severe  laws.  At  one 
time  women  were  prohibited  from  using  wine  in  any  case  whatever, 
under  the  penalty  of  death,  and  men  until  they  had  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  Oato  mentions  that  the  custom  among  rela- 
tions of  kissing  women  when  they  met,  was  to  ascertain  by  their 
breath  if  they  had  been  drinking  wine. 

*^  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  a  renowned  Roman  who  so  improved 
his  &rm,  near  the  city  of  Rome,  that  in  one  year  the  product  of 
his  vines  sold  for  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 

*'  The  vine  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  heathen  nations,  and  the 
invention  of  wine  was  ascribed  by  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  by  the 
Latins  to  Saturn ;  and  the  Greeks  elevated  Bacchus  to  the  rank  of 
a  deity,  for  having  brought  the  vine  from  Arabia  Felix. 

^  It  is  said  by  Pliny,  that  Bacchus  was  the  first  who  ever  wore 
a  crown,  and  as  the  god  of  vintage,  his  crown  is  formed  of  the 
vine  and  its  twining  branches,  bedecked  with  clusters  of  fruit.  The 
manufacture  of  wine  was  known  to  the  people  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Quistian  era,  as  we  are  informed  that  our  Saviour,  at  a  wed- 
ding, changed  the  water  into  wine. 

"At  several  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  was  prohibited  by  severe  laws,  but  since  the  twelfth  century 
a  new  impulse  has  been  given,  which  extended  through  all  portions 
of  Europe ;  and  we  now  find  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  moun- 
tains of  Hungary  and  Switzerland,  and  the  plains  of  France  and 
Italy  cultivated  with  more  than  two  hundred  varieties  of  the  grape. 
Those  most  highly  esteemed  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
are  the  Burgundy  grapes,  three  varieties  of  which  produce  the 
champagne  wine.  Ine  German  and  Swiss  grapes  are  principally 
celebrated  as  wine  grapes,  and  four  or  five  varieties  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  prolific  bearing  and  regular  crops. 

''  The  Madeira  grapes  are  all  celebrated  for  wine.  The  table 
grapes  of  France  are  principally  the  Chasselas,  the  Frontignac  and 
other  Muscat  grapes."  Noah  planted  a  vineyard  and  made  wine ; 
and  among  the  bessings  of  the  promised  land  are  mentioned  '*  wheat, 
barley,  and  vine." 

Although  we  have  record  of  wine  being  made  from  a  native 
grape  in  Florida  as  early  as  1564,  no  vineyards  of  note  are  spoken 
of  in  the  United  States  until  those  established  at  Yevay  and  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  Lexington,  Ry.,  ^sc,  about  1812^  the  originals  of 
which  are  are  now  mostly  destroyed. 

Jefferson  recorded  his  opinion,  thait  "  no  nation  is  drunken  where 
wine  is  cheap ;  and  none  sober  where  the  deamess  of  wine  substi> 
tutes  ardent  spirits  as  the  common  beverc^e."  A  wish  to  sustain 
and  exemplify  this  assertion,  if  not  to  exhibit  the  profitableness  of 
the  pursuit,  would  seem  to  Imve  held  sway  in  the  minds  of  denizens 
of  uie  *^  Rhine  of  America^"  le.,  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  river^ 
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above  and  below  Gncinnati,  where  now,  it  is  probable,  over  ten 
thousand  acres  are  occupied  with  vines  mostly  of  the  Catawba 
grape,  the  produce  of  which  is  made  mostly  into,  what  b  there 
termed,  "  dry  wine,"  much  resembling  the  better  class  wines  of  the 
Khine.  That  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  manu&cture  of  wines  within 
the  section  named  is  only  now  in  its  infancy,  no  one  will  pretend  to 
^  dispute ;  and  ten  years,  we  doubt  not,  will  increase  ten-fold  the  pres- 
ent amount. 

Medical  men  have  looked  upon  this  establishment  of  vineyards 
in  our  own  country  with  favor,  in  a  point  of  view  as  relating  to 
health.  Prof.  Kirtland,  in  1842,  says :  "  During  an  extensive  prao- 
tice  in  the  medical  profession,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  I 
have  frequently  found  it  important  to  employ  wine  and  other  diffu- 
sive stimulants  as  medicines ;  and  while  I  am  disposed  to  go  as  far 
as  any  one  in  excluding  strong  drinks  from  the  daily  use  of  people 
in  health,  I  must  express  my  satisfaction  at  finding  we  can  produce, 
in  our  own  country,  a  pure,  healthy  wine,  well  adapted  to  medicinal 
purposes,  and  far  superior  to  the  poisonous  foreign  compounds,  that 
often  find  their  way  to  the  bedsides  ^f  the  sick,  under  the  names  of 
"  Lisbon,"  "  Madeira,"  &c.,  &c. 

Most  of  the  earlier  planted  vineyards  in  this  country  were  of  for- 
eign vines,  which,  not  succeeding,  native  varieties  were  adopted  ;  and 
at  this  time  only  two,  the  Catawba  and  Schuylkill,  are  advised  t^  be 
planted  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  River  have  thus  far  tak- 
en the  lead  in  production  of  wine  and  extent  of  vineyards,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  boundary  where  success  may  be 
had.  On  the  contrary,  abundant  sites  may  be  found  throughout  the 
entire  State  of  Ohio  and  West,  where,  by  application  of  manures 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  vine,  and  found  deficient  in  the  soil,  equal 
success  would  be  liad  as  on  the  Ohio  River — Seneca  County  and 
Kelley  Island  ripening  the  Catawba  equally  as  well,  if  not  superior. 

The  whole  extent  of  Western  Prairies,  rich  in  all  the  constituents 
of  the  Grape  vine,(if  we  except  Potash,  and,  possibly,  in  sections,  the 
phosphates)  are  yet  destined  to  be  tenanted  with  immense  vineyards, 
and  at  no  greater  outlay  of  expense,  for  constituents  toward  suocess- 
ftil  culture,  than  the  vineyards  of  the  ""  Rhine  of  America,"  which 
have  thus  far  been  made  dependent  on  the  natural  inherents  of  the 
soil,  and  have  already  shown  failure,  t. «.,  decay  by  rot,  where  food, 
in  the  form  of  potash  and  bone  dust,  has  not  been  supplied. 

North  of  latitude  42,°  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  saccha- 
rine suffident  can  be  obtained  from  the  most  valuable  wine  grapes  yet 
known,  to  make  wines  in  competition  with  those  grown  farther  South ; 
but  as  this  subject  is  one  so  extensive  that,  if  thoroughlv  written  on, 
would  more  than  occupy  the  number  of  pages  intended  for  this  entire 
book,  we  must  forbear,  and  only  devote  our  space  to  such  instructions 
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as  wQI  enable  the  inexperienced  to  make  the  first  start  correctly,  prft. 
mising  that  once  interested  and  engaged  in  the  subject,  disposition 
will  be  found,freely  to  avail  himself  of  all  works  yet  issued  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

Propagation.  By  Seed, — ^This  course  is  only  pursued  where  intend* 
ed  to  originate  a  new  variety.  At  this  time,  large  offers  of  premium 
are  circulated  in  the  journals  of  the  day  for  the  production  of  a 
hardy  grape,  surpassing  the  Catawba  as  a  wine  grape.  Fertilizing 
some  variety  of  the  vitU  vine/era  with  pollen  ofvitis  labrusca^  or  vice 
versa,  will  be  the  course  to  pursue  with  any  expectation  of  success ; 
the  seed  so  fertilized,  gathered  carefully  and  sown  in  rich  vegetable 
mould.  Cultivation  of  our  wild  grapes  only  increases  the  size  with- 
out ameliorating  their  character. 

By  Cuttinps.-^Theae  are  taken  from  the  strongest  vines  of  the 
last  year's  growth,  cut  to  a  length,  embracing  three  or  four  buds,  ac- 
cording as  the  joints  are  long  or  short  of  the  variety  ;  where  possi- 
ble, a  little  piece  of  the  old  wood  left  on  the  lower  end  is  preferred. 
Hiese  being  made  in  the  fall,  when  pruning  the  vines,  are  laid  away 
in  bundles  in  a  cool  cellar  until  spring ;  when,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  ready,  they  should  be  soaked  or  swollen  in  a  tub  of  water  for  four 
or  five  days,  or  until  the  buds  become  fully  swollen.  They  are 
then  plant^  in  rows,  if  m  the  nursery,  by  bendinff  into  nearly  the 
form  of  a  half  circle,  as  represented  by  fig.,  which  shows  the  cutting 

as  it  appears  in  al^ut  one  month  from  plant- 
ing, oy  this,  it  is  seen  that  the  upper  bud  is 
covered  nearly  an  inch :  in  clayey  soils,  or 
those  retentive  of  moisture,  the  upper  bud 
should  be  just  even  with  the  soil.  The  rows, 
in  nursery,  should  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  one  foot  distant  each  in  the  row.  This 
is  the  best  and  most  successful  mode  of  growing  the  gri^e  vine. 
The  earth  should  be  pressed  firmly  at  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and 
left  light  and  loose  at  top. 

By  Grafting, — ^The  best  season  to  perform  this  operation  is  wh<m 
the  leaves  are  about  half  grown.  Earlier,  the  sap  is  very  abundant, 
and  at  same  time  watery,  and  grafbs  do  not  succeed  well.  Whip 
grafting,  as  it  is  termed,  is  best ;  or,  if  stock  and  graft  are  near  of 
size,  saddle  grafting.  The  graft  should  have  been  cut  early  in  the 
season,  before  any  flow  of  sap  or  swelling  of  buds,  and  have  been 
kept  in  a  cool  yet  moist  place.  The  point  on  the  stock  at  which  it 
is  best  done,  is  at  or  near  the  ground,  and,  after  insertion,  earth  up  a 
small  mound  around  it,  to  protect  from  chAnge  of  temperature,  sun, 
6sc.    if  the  operation  be  performed  ferther  up  on  the  stalk,  wrapping 
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the  place  of  union  with  grafting  clay  will  be  requisite.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  inner  bark  of  both  grail  and  stock  join  each  other 
perfectly,  otherwise  success. will  be  uncertain.  The  practice  is  only 
advised  where  a  new  variety  is  desired  to  be  tested,  as  new  vines 
are  almost  alway  better  than  the  patching  up  of  old,  neglected 
plants,  which  have  never  been  '*  cared  for  "  either  in  branch  or  root. 

Transplanting  and  distances, — In  taking  up  the  yines  at  one  year's 
growth  from  the  cutting,  (which  is  best,)  care  should  be  taken  to 
mutilate  as  little  as  possible,  and  also  to  keep  the  roots  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  or  drying  air  or  winds.  Cut  back  the  growth  of  the 
past  year  to  two  buds..  H^ve  the  ground  mellow,  rich,  dug  deep; 
the  hole  broad;  spread  the  roots  carefully  and  as  naturally  as  they 
grew ;  after  having  pruned  each  end  and  bruised  or  broken  root  with 
a  sharp  knife,  fill  in  the  earth  carefully  and  finely  until  only  the  two  buds 
are  visible,  then  avoid  treading  on  it  The  distance  apart,  if  making  a 
vineyard  plantation,  depends  on  the  variety.  That  for  the  Catawba 
or  Isabella  should  be  four  by  six  feet ;  the  Schuylkill  and  Herbe- 
mont,  five  by  seven  feet ;  the  Missouri  and  Clinton,  three  and  a  half 
by  three  feet.  These  two  latter  should  be  pruned  low,  while  the 
former  varieties  may  rise  seven  to  eight  feet. 

Cost  per  acre  of  Vineyard. — ^The  estimated  cost  of  trenching,  fur- 
nishing cuttings,  stakes,  and  planting  an  acre  of  vineyard,  is  not  fiur 
from  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  it 
may  be  estimated  to  yield  annually  about  200  gaHons  of  wine,  at  a 
cost,  however,  for  dressing  vines,  pruning,  gathering,  6z;c.,  of  about 
seventy-five  dollars ;  leaving,  therefore,  about  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  (supposing  the  wine  to  sell  at  one  dollar  a  gallon)  as  the  net 
profit  per  acre.  The  quantity  here  estimated  will,  no  doubt,  be 
thought  low  by  many,  but  while  it  will  often  exceed  this  quantity, 
seasons  do  occur  when  even  less  is  the  result ;  and  we  therefore 
Stand  on  the  safe  side  if  we  found  our  vineyard  on  this  basis  of  ex- 
pectation. 

Position  and  Soil. — R.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  who  has  vn-itten  a  capital 
treatise  on  the  **  Culture  of  the  Grape,"  as  well  as  practically  trained 
the  vine,  has  the  following  on  this  point : 

^*A  hill  side  with  southern  aspect  is  preferred,  although  an  east- 
em  or  a  western  exposure  is  nearly  as  good.  Some  have  recom- 
mended the  north,  on  account  of  safety  from  late  spring  frosts,  but 
it  will  scarcely  afford  sun  enough  to  ripen  the  grapes  in  cold,  wet 
seasons  (if  the  declivity  is  steep),  and  may  perhaps  be  more  subject 
to  *  the  rot.'  Any  undulating  surface,  if  dry,  is  preferable  to  a 
level  one. 

^  The  Soil  best  suited  for  a  vineyard,  is  a  dry  calcareous  loam — 
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witih  a  porous  sub-soil — ^not  retentive  of  moisture ;  if  mixed  witih 
some  gravel  or  small  stones,  so  much  the  better.  Some  prefer  a 
sandy  soil  with  a  gravelly  substratum ;  as  in  this  the  grapes  are  less 
subject  to  rot ;  the  juice,  however,  is  not  so  rich, — ^lacking  in  sacdia- 
rine  matter, — ^and  in  dry  seasons  the  vines  will  suffer  from  the 
drought,  shedding  their  leaves  prematurely,  and  preventing  the 
grapes  fix>m  ripening  well.  In  warm,  sandy  soils,  the  fruit-buds  on 
the  vines,  if  swelled  prematurely  in  autumn,  are  sometimes  killed 
by  the  frosts  of  a  severe  winter. 

"Any  soil  underlaid  by  a  stiff,  wet  clay,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  also 
wet  or  spongy  lands.  No  trees  should  be  allowed  to  grow  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  the  vineyard."       « 

Preparing  the  Ground. — "In  autumn,  or  early  winter,  dig  or 
trench  the  ground  all  over,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  with  the 
spade  ;  this  is  far  better  than  plowing ;  turn  the  top  soil  under. 

"  Wet  spots  in  the  vineyard  may  be  drained  by  small  stone  cul- 
verts, or  by  what  is  termed  a  French  drain,  a  ditch,  with  some  loose 
stones  thrown  into  it  edgewise,  covered  with  flat  ones,  and  filled  up 
with  the  earth  again.  Surface  draining  may  be  obtained  by  concave 
eodded  avenues  of  ten  feet  wide,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  100 
or  120  feet,  thus  throwing  the  vineyard  inte  squares  of  that  size. 
This  will  do  for  gentle  declivities ;  but  steep  ones  must  be  terraced 
or  benched  with  sod  or  stone.  These  bendies  should  be  as  broad  as 
they  can  be  made  conveniently,  and  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
hill,  that  they  may  be  drained  by  stone  or  wooden  gutters,  running 
Into  the  main  trunks,  to  carry  off  the  water  without  washing  away 
the  soil.    This  is  important,  and  requires  good  judgment  and  skill. 

Cultivation  of  the  ground. — ^The  first  two  years  the  grounds  should 
be  kept  dean  of  weeds,  by  use  of  ihe  German  hoe,  a  two  pronged 
instrument.  A  light  plow  is  sometimes  used  in  the  spring,  but  the 
best  vine  dressers  object  to  it.  The  third  year,  and  afterwards,  the 
earth  should  be  kept  clean  until  July,  afler  which  time  it  should  not 
be  stirred;  this  especially  through  the  Western  prairie  country. 

Pruning  and  Training. — ^Tact  and  judgment  are  necessary  to 
perform  this  portion  of  vineyard  work,  and  none  but  general  in- 
structions can  be  given.  Buchanan  says :  "  In  the  spring,  cut  the 
young  vine  down  to  a  single  eye,  or  bud,  at  first ;  if  two  are  left  for 
greater  safety,  take  off  one,  afterward ;  drive  a  stake  six  or  seven 
feet  long  firmly  to  each  plant  Locust  or  cedar  is  preferred,  but 
oak  or  black  walnut,  charred  at  the  end,  driven  into  the  earth,  or 
coated  with  coal  tar,  will,  it  b  said,  last  nearly  as  long.  Keep  the 
young  vine  tied  neatly  to  the  stake  with  rye  or  wheat  straw ;  pick 
off  all  suckers,  and  let  but  one  stalk  or  cane  grow. 

"The  eeeond  spring  after  planting,  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes. 
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or  joints,  and  the  third  year  to  four  or  five ;  pinching  off  laterals, 
tying  up,  and  hoeing  the  vines  as  recommended  above.  Replant 
where  &ilures  have  occured.  The  third  year  the  vines  will  produce 
a  few  grapes.  Train  two  canes  to  the  stake  this  year,  and  take  off 
laterals."  We  advise  the  cutting  down  or  pruning  to  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  but  any  time  when  the  fix>st 
Is  not  in  the  wood  will  answer.  "  Pruning  the  fourth  year  requires 
good  judgment,  as  the  standard  stem  or  stalk  has  to  be  established." 
^  Select  the  best  shoot  or  cane  of  last  year,  and  cut  it  down  to  six 
or  eight  joints,  and  fasten  it  to  the  adjoining  stake  in  a  horizontal 
position,  or  head  it  over  in  the  form  of  a  hook  or  bow,  and  tie  it  to 
its  own  stake.  The  ties  should  be  of  willow.  This  is  the  bearing 
wood.  The  other  cane,  cut  down  to  a  spur  of  two  or  three  eyes,  to 
make  bearing  wood  for  the  next  season. 

'* '  Give  the  shoot  the  first  tie  on  the  stake  nine  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  second,  nine  inches  above  it ;  then  bow  it  over  to 
tile  neighboring  stake  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  give  it  the  third 
tie  to  the  stake,  at  that  top  of  the  vine.' 

'4n  the  succeeding,  end  all  subsequent  years,  cut  away  the  old  bear- 
ing wood,  and  form  the  new  bow,  or  arch,  from  the  best  branch  of 
the  new  wood  of  the  last  year,  leaving  a  spur  as  before,  to  produce 
bearing  wood  for  the  coming  year,  thus  keeping  the  old  stalk  of  the 
vine  down  to  within  eighteen  to  twenty-four  indies  from  the  ground. 
The  vine  is  then  always  within  reach,  and  control." 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  3.      Fig.  2.         Fig.  1. 

To  show  fidi  and  summer  pruning,  the  above  figures  are  inserted. 

Fig.  1.  The  vine  second  year  before  pruning. 

Fig.  2.  "      "    third       «        •*          *• 

Fig.  3.  "      "   fourth      *«    pruned. 

Fig.  4.  *'      *<   fourth     **  ^ummer  training. 
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Sammer  pniniDg,  or  pinching  in,  should  be  cautiously  and  care- 
fully done.  Every  leaf  acts  as  a  lung  to  the  plant,  and,  unless  one 
has  experience,  the  si^est  plan  is  to  avoid  any  summer  pruning  ex- 
cept just  pinching  the  extreme  ends  of  shoots  after  the  fruit  has 
acquired  the  size  of  large  shot,  and  taking  away  of  all  suckers.  Dr. 
S.  Mosher  writes  as  follows  upon  this  part  of  pruning : 

■ 

'^  Soon  after  the  grapes  are  set  and  about  the  size  of  common  shot, 
my  rule  b  to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  bearing  branches — Cleaving 
four  good  leaves  for  the  first  bunch  of  grapes,  and  two  additional 
leaves  for  every^  other  bunch  on  the  same  branch — so  that  if  there 
are  three  bunches  there  will  be  eight  leaves  to  supply  their  wants. 
I  have  tried  leaving  these  bearing  branches  to  grow  their  full  length 
without  pinching  them  off,  but  I  tind  they  encumber  the  ground  too 
much,  without  any  perceptible  improvement  of  the  fruit.  After 
these  bearing  shoots  have-  been  pinched  off,  especially  if  done  too 
early,  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves  will  push  out.  These  I 
pinch  off  also  when  quite  young,  sometimes  permitting  one  or  two 
leaves  to  remain  on  them.  The  leaves  on  these  laterals  do  not  seem 
to  subserve  the  wants  of  the  fruit,  like  the  original  leaves  on  the 
bearing  wood,  which  should  be  carefully  preserved.  At  the  fiftii 
spring  pruning,  the  vines  will  have  the  two  good  canes,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious spring,  with  the  addition  of  the  old  hoop  or  circle  that  bore 
fruit.  This  I  cut  off  as  close  down  as  possible  to  the  uppermost 
cane,  and  the  other  two  canes  are  managed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  preceding  year.  I  never  allow  the  old  stock  to 
rise  more  than  six  to  ten  indies  above  the  ground ;  the  lower  they  are 
kept  the  more  healthy  they  will  remain  and  be  much  more  easily 
managed.  Pruning  the  vine  for  wine  requires  a  bold  hand  and 
much  firmness  of  purpose,  otherwise  the  old  stock  will  get  too  high 
and  become  encumbered  with  too  many  shoots.  It  must  be  borne 
constantly  in  mind  that  one  single  bearing  shoot  or  cane,  having 
from  six  to  ten  eyes,  will  throw  out  as  many  bearing  branches. 
From  these  ten  bearing  branches  it  will  be  easy  to  select  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bunches.  These  bunches,  in  any  ordinary  favorable  season, 
may  be  made  to  yield  one  quart  of  good  grapes,  which  will  make, 
at  least,  a  pint  of  wine.  One  acre  of  ground  planted  three  feet  by 
five  will  contain  2904  vines.  If  each  vine,  then,  yields  one  pint  of 
wine  only,  there  will  be  2904  pints,  or  863  gallons,  from  each  acre. 
This  is  more  than  the  average  yield  per  acre — ^and  for  the  reason 
only  that  we  are  too  greedy ;  by  overloadmg  the  vines,  we  &il 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  quantity,  as  well  as  a  sood  quality  of 
wine." 

Dr.  Lindley,  good  authq^ty  in  England,  has  the  followhig,  rela- 
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tilye  to  aatunm  stopping  or  pruning,  which  is  equally  applicable  here : 
**When,  however,  the  branches  have  grown  for  many  weeks,  and 
are  in  the  autumn  begining  to  slacken  in  their  power  of  lengthening, 
theory  says  it  is  then  right  to  stop  the  shoots  by  pinching  off  their 
ends,  because  after  that  season  newly  formed  leaves  have  little  time 
to  do  more  than  organize  themselves,  which  must  take  place  at  the 
expense  of  matter  forming  in  the  other  leaves,  ^u/timfi-stopping 
of  the  vine  shoots  is  therefore  advantageous ;  for  the  leaves  which 
remain  after  that  operation  will  then  direct  all  their  energy  to  the 
perfection  of  the  grapes." 

Trellises  made  by  setting  posts  well  braced  at  either  end  of  the 
row,  and  running  coarse  wire  through  standards  intermediate  from 
post  to  post,  we  have  seen  much  practiced  elsewhere  than  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  with  great  success.  The  vines  are  trained  horizontally  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  figure. 


And  when  heat  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  are  desired, 
we  think  it  preferable  to  the  mode  previously  described. 

For  private  gardens  where  ground  is  scarce,  the  vine  should  be 
well  supplied  at  its  roots  with  liquids  hereafter  named,  and  permitted 
to  run  or  ramble  upon  lofty  trellises.  Spur  pruning,  which  consists 
in  training  the  old  or  main  stem,  and  yearly  cutting  back  the  late- 
rals to  two  or  three  good  buds,  must  here  be  pursued  ;  care  should 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  cut  back  and  preserve  the  same  side 
branches  or  spurs  from  year  to  year,  lest  by  so  doing  they  soon  be- 
come enfeebled,  and  the  fruit  ripens  imperfectly  ;  but  new  side  shoots 
should  be  yearly  selected  of  the  strongest  growth  and  cut  back  to 
the  two  or  three  bearing  buds,  while  that  of  last  year's  bearing  is  cut 
away. 

Manures. — ^The  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Emmons,  of  the  common 
wild  grape  vine  is  as  follows 
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Wood.  Bark, 

Potash, 20.84  L77 

Soda, 2.06  9.27 

Chlorine, 0.02  0.40 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.23  trace 

Phosphate  of  lime,           ....  15.40  5.04 

Phosphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,    .        .        .  1.20  5.04 

Carbonic  acid, 3483  32.22 

Lime, 17.33  39.32 

Magnesia,        ......  4.40  0.80 

Silex, 2.80  14.00 

Soluable  silica, 0.00  0.30 

Coal  and  organic  matter,     ....  2.20  1.70 

100.21  100.86 

From  this  any  one  moderately  conversant  with  the  components  of 
soils  can  readily  see  what  is  required  for  his  vines.  Burying  the 
refuse  cuttings  and  leaves,  sprinkling  on  gypsum,  (plaster  of  Paris,) 
and  supplying  freely  the  soap-suds,  and  wash-water  of  a  family, 
with  animal  (or  bun-yard)  manures,  and  wood  ashes,  are  most 
advisable,  aside  from  the  specific  application  of  potash  and  bone  dust 

InneeU  and  dxHotes, — ^The  aphis  and  sluff,  described  fully  m  "  Har- 
ris' Treatise,"  appear  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  They  are 
easily  destroyed  by  syringing  with  tobaoco-water.  The  grape  vine 
flea-beetle,  {Haltica  Chalybea)  a  small,  glossy,  greenish-blue  beetle 
about  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  sometimes  preys  upon  the 
buds,  causing  them  to  appear  as  if  bored.  This  insect  was  first  (we 
believe)  described  by  David  Thomas,  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, and  is  also  noticed  in  Harris'  Treatise.  The  c^ggs  are  depos 
ited  early  and  soon  change  to  a  greenish,  smooth  worm,  which  preys 
upon  the  tender  leaf  and  young  bunches.  .  It  is  destroyed  in  this 
state  by  syringing  with  tobacco-water  or  sifting  lime  over  the  vines 
when  wet  with  dew.  The  rose-bug  (melolontha)  occasionally  attacks 
the  vines  in  great  numbers,  eating  off  the  upper  surface  of^  the  leaf 
and  causing  the  vinous  fibres  lefl  to  look  like  a  sieve.  They  are 
best  destroyed  by  spreading  a  cloth  underneath  and  shaking  the 
vines  in  the  cool  of  evening  or  near  sun-set.  They  will  fall  and  may 
Uien  be  burned.  A  few  dollars  expended  in  this  way,  we  have 
known  to  have  saved  the  entire  crop  for  the  year,  as  well  as  prevent 
their  presence  to  any  extent  another  season.  The  curculio  some- 
times attacks  the  grape,  but  thus  far  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
serious  injury  to  Uie  crop. 

Mildew  is  rarely  met  with,  when  spedfio  nutrition  has  been  ap- 
plied. It  is  easily  chedced  by  free  sprinkling  of  powdered  sulphur 
ovor  the  vmes  and  earth  when' wet  with  dew.    It  b  a  fimgas  attack- 
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lug  the  plant  when  not  in  perfect  health.  The  rot,  so  much  depreca* 
ted  by  Vignerons,  at  Cincinnati,  we  regard  as  attributable  to  same 
cause  as  mildew,  viz :  a  want  of  consistent  food  for  the  perfection  of 
the  fruit.  Some,  we  notice,  consider  it  attributable  to  too  late  and 
clean  cultivation ;  and  as  late  cultivation  only  tends  to  late  growth,  and 
formation  of  new  leaves  to  exhaustion  of  what  is  required  for  per- 
fection of  those  already  formed,  the  theory  is  good,  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  and  possibly  in  soils  greatly  deficient  in  the  constituents  to 
perfect  the  grape,  it  may  in  a  measure  be  the  cause ;  but  in  soils 
well  supplied  with  the  required  food,  late  cultivation  would  only 
cause  the  bursting  of  new  buds  and  continuance  of  growth. 

Uses, — Universally  esteemed  when  well  ripened,  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
the  grape  is  also  highly  valued  by  many  physicians,  as  in  its  free  use 
tending  to  health  and  the  prevention  of  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
human  system.  For  culinary  use,  and  for  making  of  preserves,  they 
are  sought  for,  both  in  a  green  and  ripened  state.  Carefully  gath- 
ered when  ripe,  laid  in  heaps  for  a  few  days  on  the  floor  of  a  cool, 
dry  room,  then  spread  out  for  one  or  two  days,  and  packed  in  shal- 
low boxes  with  layers  of  cotton  batting  at  bottom  and  interme- 
diate between  layera  of  fruit,  as  well  as  between  bunches,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  cool  room  and  kept  fresh  throughout  most  of  the 
winter.  Last,  though  not  least,  made  into  wine,  a  sketch  of  the  de- 
tails of  which,  with  cuts  illustrative  of  plan  of  a  wine  house  and 
press,  we  extract  from  the  "Western  Horticultural  Review  ;" 


A. — ^Door  opening  to  the  vineyard  by  which  the  grapes  are 
brought  into  the  wine  house; 
B, — ^Back  door  of  wine  house. 
(7. — Front  door  of  wine  house. 
11 
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2),— Opening  through  which  the  stoma  are  thrown  {torn  die  mm- 

E. — Tables  for  picking  over  and  assorting  the  fruit  previous  to 
being  stemmed. 

F. — Stemming  and  crushing  apparatus. 

Q. — Large  press,  capacity  of  one  hundred  bushels. 

II. — Small  press,  capacity  of  forty  bushels, 

X. — Door  opening  into  the  basement. 

Signt  of  RipeneM  of  Grapei.—'Y^a  stem  of  the  grape  should  be 
of  a  brown  color.  The  cuticle  of  the  berry  must  be 'clear  and 
transparent.  The  berries  should  separate  easily  from  the  stems. 
The  seed  must  be  of  brown  color.     The  juice  must  be  sweet  and 

Do  not  cut  the  grapes  early  in  the  mommg  with  the  dew  on,  nor 
during  rainy  weather,  nor  shortly  afler  rain. 

Gathering, — The  grapes,  when  fully  ripe,  are  gathered  in  baslCetA 
oontu'ning  about  one  bushel,  as  well  as  in  a  sort  of  "pannier"  of 
wood,  roade  very  light  and  strong,  and  wbicii  is  supported  by  straps, 
or  thongs  of  willow,  on  the  back  of  the  gatherer. 

Picking. — ^This  consists  in  removing  by  hand,  all  green,  shriveled 
or  decayed  grapes,  which  are  thrown  into  tubs  or  barrels  and 
pressed  separately,  to  make  a  common' wine  or  vinegar.  The  finest 
grapes  are  carried  thence  to  the  Btemmmg  apparatus  where  they  un- 
dergo another  operation. 

Sttmminff. — Consists  in  separating  the  berries  from  the  stem  ;  it 
is  done  in  P.  (of  the  ttround  plan)  by  means  of  the  apparatus  <A 
which  a  cut  is  appended. 

The  grapes  are  thrown  on 
the  wire  sieve  M.,  which  is 
open  enough  to  allow  the 
berries  to  pass,  but  retains 
the  stems ;  a  little  plank  P., 
isheldin  an  inclined  position, 
to  which  a  backward  and  for- 
ward movement  is  given, 
so  aa  to  force  the  berries 
through  the  weve,  and  re- 
move out  of  the  way  all  the 
stems  as  they  are  stript. 

Maahing. — After    passing 

through  the  stemming  yio- 

cess,  the  grapes  fall  into  a 

wooden  jnilt,  eonusttng  of  two  rollers  ridged  obliquely,  to  (me  ot 
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which  19  attached  a  set  of  bctewb,  hy  which  their  distance  from  etch 
other  may  he  gradaated  to  the  proper  degree  ;  it  being  desirable 
that  every  grape  should  be  crushed,  but  that  the  seed  should  not  be 
broken. 

The  rollers  are  turned  by  hand  ;  the  foregoing  cut  exhibits  in  E, 
R.  a  section  of  these  rollers,  and  that  which  follows  shows  two  men, 
one  stemming,  the  other  mashing  the  grapes.  From  the  rollers,  the 
grape  (being  entirely  separa- 
ted from  the  stem,  and  thor- 
oughly mashed)  passes  into 
the  press,  when  the  lirst  oper- 
ation of  separating  the  juice  is 
performed.  The  wine  passes 
from  the  bed  of  the  presi  by 
means  of  ft  conductor,  into  the 
basement,  from  whence  it  is 
conveyed  into  casks  containing 
260 gnllons each;  these,  though 
by  no  means  so  large  a  size  as 
used  by  some  wine  manufactur- 
cr3,are  of  very  convenient  ca- 
pacity for  ordinary  crops.  The 
first  fermentation  takes  place 

immediately,  and  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  the  wine  becomes 
perfectly  clear,  or,  what  is  technically  termed,  "  fine  ;"  a  second  fer- 
mentation takes  place  in  the  spring,  about  the  period  of  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  grftpe.  The  wine  should  not  be  bottled  until  it  js  at  least 
one  year  old,  though  it  is  frequently  bottled  for  immediate  use,  just 
Mevious  to  the  second  fermentation ;  tins  may  be  done  with  safety, 
if  the  bottles  can  be  kept  in  a  very  cpol  place. 

VARIETIES. 
Over  one  hundred  varietieBofour  native  Grapeshave  been  noticed 
by  Prince,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Grapes ;"  but  as  few  are  worthy  cul- 
tivation, therefore  of  no  practical  bencSt,  we  have  confined  our  de- 
scriptions to  those  most  known  and  meritorious. 


For  the  following  account  and  description  of  this  new  grape,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  originator,  Dr.  Valk,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  who  produced  it 
in  1645,  from  a  cross  of  the  Isabella  and  B.  Hamburgh :  "  First  fruit- 
ed in  1850.  The  vine  is  of  »(ron^  and  vigorous  growth,  fi-equently  mak- 
ing shoots  of  12  and  18  feel  in  a  season.  The  shoots  become  partially 
brown  as  the  wood  ripens,  and  wholly  so  when  it  js  quite  ripe,  The 
joints  are  about  six  inches  from  eye  to  eye,  and  the  leaf  large  and 
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handsome.  The  vine  fruits  freelj.  The  bunched  are  usually  large, 
very  compact,  the  berries  crowding  against  each  other.  Cm  some 
bunches  they  will  occasionally  hang  loose.  In  color,  they  are  very 
dark ;  when  ripe,  almost  black,  and  of  large  size ;  the  flavor,  sweet 
and  vinous,  very  juicy  ;  the  skin,  thin  and  slightly  acid  and  astringent. 
The  bunches  will  average  a  pound  weight  at  maturity.  The  vine 
requires  and  deserves  careful  cultivation  in  a  rich  a^ad,  proper  soil,  to 
do  it  justice ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  A  southern  aspect  suits  it  best, 
and  a  net  tacked  over  it  in  winter,  not  to  protect  it  from  the  frosty  hut 
fromthe  sutu^^ 

Blakd. 

Bland's  Virffinia,        |        Powell, 

Bland's  Madeira,        |        Bland's  Pale  Red. 

Found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  by  Col.  Bland.  It  is  not  of 
value  north  of  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  not  often  ripening,  and  is 
by  many  discarded  from  its  habit  of  only  bearing  moderately.  In 
1820,  it  was  well  grown  and  ripened  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  sandy 
soil ;  and  in  1828,  sent  to  Northern  Ohio  by  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq. 
As  a  table  grape,  in  latitude  where  it  will  ripen,  it  is  of  the  best. 

foliage,  a  light  shade  of  green,  smooth ;  propagated  by  layers ; 
bunches^  long,  loose ;  berries^  round,  on  long  stalks  or  pedicels ;  skin^ 
pale  red,  thin ;  flesh,  slightly  pulpy,  slightly  astringent,  but  of  pleas- 
ant, delicate  flavor.  Late  in  ripening,  and  valuable  for  packing 
away  for  winter  use. 

Catawba. 

Red  Ifoney,  I        Oatawba  Tokay, 

Lebuon  Seedling,        |        Singleton, 
Arkansas. 

Through  Dr.  S.  Mosher,  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Solomon  Beach  is  said 
to  have  found  this  variety,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  growing  wild  in 
Buncombe  Co.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  border  of  the  Catawba  river. 
We  have  found  this  to  ripen  equally  as  well,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Isabella,  when  correctly  pruned  and  grown  in  dry  or  well  drained 
soil.  It  is  esteemed  b^h  for  dessert  and  wine  use.  In  growth  and 
foliage,  it  resembles  Isabella,  except  that  the  wood  is  darker  color, 
shorter  jointed,  and  more  round,  and,  at  base  of  every  leaf,  there  \s 
a  white  downy  spot. 

Bunches,  medium  size,  shouldered ;  berries,  nearly  round,  large, 
pale  red,  becoming  deeper  when  fully  ripened  in  good  soil,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  lilac  bloom  ;  flesh,  slightly  pulpy,  sweet,  juicy,  with  a 
rich  aromatic,  musky  flavor. 

Too  oflen  gathered  when  only  just  turned  in  color,  and  then  sour 
and  unpalatable ;  hence  the  impression  of  many  that  they  are  not 
equal  to  Isabella. 
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Pond's  Seedling,  To-Kalon,  Clermont,  White  Catawba,  and  Zane, 
are  sub-varieties  of  the  Catawba,  but  not  equalling  it.  The  "  Mam- 
moth Catawba  "  is  also  a  sub,  whioh,  under  high  culture,  surpasses 
the  original  only  in  size. 

CUNTOK. 

WorthingUm.  t 

This  variety  is  claimed  to  have  its  origin  in  Western  New  York, 
but  we  have  seen  vines  taken  from  the  woods  in  Northern  Ohio  that 
so  closely  resemble,  in  both  leaf,  wood,  and  fruit,  that  grown  under 
this  name,  as  to  make  us  doubt  its  coming  from  the  origin  stated. 

It  is  not  a  strong  grower,  although  perfectly  hardy,  and  suited  to 
border  planting  three  feet  apart,  and  stake  training  not  exceeding 
four  feet  high,  in  gardens.  Its  greatest  recommendation  is  that  it 
ripens  some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  Isabella^  and,  there- 
fore, suited  to  higher  or  more  northern  latitudes. 

Foliage^  small ;  urocxf,  short  jointed ;  bunches^  medium  or  small, 
not  shouldered,  compact ;  berries,  nearly  round,  small,  black,  thin 
blue  bloom,  pulpy,  juicy,  with  a  harsh  flavor ;  productive. 

DUNA. 

^This,^'  says  Mr.  Downing,  "is  a  seedling  from  the  Catawba, 
grown  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  near  Boston,  Mass.'^  It  is  smaller 
size  than  its  parent,  but  has  the  character  of  maturing  its  fruit  two 
weeks  earlier.  It  is  yet  comparatively  new,  and,  although  stated  to 
have  surpassed  its  parent,  when  grown  at  Mobile;  at  Qncinnati  it 
has  not  equaled  the  Catawba. 

Bunches,  below  medium  size,  compact ;  berries,  round,  delicate 
pale  red ;  flesh,  juicy,  sweet,  little  pulp,  rich,  and  slightly  resem- 
bling Catawba  in  flavor. 

EusmsuROH. 

Elsinboro,        I        BtinboroQgh, 
Smart's  Hxnffborgli. 

The  spelling  of  this  name  is  matter  of  some  difference  in  opinion 
among  horticultiirists,  but  the  manner  we  adopt,  being  that  of  all 
previous  writers,  we  choose  to  continue  it.  The  variety  is  said  to 
have  come  from  a  vUlage  in  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  It  is  a  nice  little 
grape,  suited  for  the  dessert,  and  for  growing  on  trellises  in  gardens, 
A  moderate,  regular  bearer,  ripening  a  little  before  or  with  kabella. 

Wood,  slender,  long  jointed  ;  leaves,  five  lobed ;  bunches,  medium, 
loose,  shouldered ;  berries,  small,  round,  thin  skin,  black,  covered 
with  blue  bloom ;  fl^sh,  without  pulp,  melting,  sweet ;  "  best" 
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HSRBEHOKT. 
Herbamont's  Madeira 

The  origin  of  this  is  yet  in  doubt ;  some  claiqiing  it  same  as  Le- 
noir, and  a  native ;  others  claiming  it  as  a  French  variety.  Its  hardy 
character  and  resemblance  in  foliage  to  the  River  grapes,  however, 
seem  rather  to  &vor  its  being  a  seedling  of  our  States.  In  fruit,  it 
does  not  diifer  from  the  Lenoir,  but  in  wood,  N.  Lougworth  8ay8,it 
is  quite  distinct. 

Only  moderately  vigorous ;  toood^  dark  color ;  terminal  leaves, 
red  or  brownish ;  bunches,  Iai^j  compact,  shouldered  ;  berries^  small, 
round  ;  Bkin,  thin,  purple,  slight  bloom ;  flesh,  tender,  without  pulp, 
sweet,  excellent,  juicy,  vinous,  valued  for  dessert,  and  yields  a  wine 
like  Spanish  Manzanella. 

ISABBLLA* 

This  variety  has,  thus  far,  been  stated  to  have  originated  in  South 
Carolina,  to  have  been  taken  thence  to  a  garden  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  there  given  to  William  Prince,  who  propagated,  distributed,  and 
named  it  after  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  who  then,  1816,  owned  the  gar- 
den. On  the  authority  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  it  was  grown  several 
years  previous  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  as  the  "  Vemet  Grape,"  and 
claimed  to  have  been  brought  from  one  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands.  Other  authority  places  it  as  a  common  variety  of  Spain, 
and  imported  by  a  Mr.  Laspeyre,  who  cultivated  and  sold  it  as 
"  Laspeyre  Grape  "  in  1810.  Geo.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  states  that  in  1824 
it  was  growing  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  it  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  30  years  previous,  from  South  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

We  incline  to  belief  of  its  being  a  native ;  its  hardihood,  habit, 
and  character,  all  tending  that  way  ;  but,  come  from  whence  it  may, 
its  vigorous  habit  and  productiveness  will  ever  render  it  a  favorite. 

As  a  wine  grape,  it  is  not  esteemed.  Bunches,  large,  rather  loose, 
shouldered ;  berries,  oval,  large,  dark  purple,  when  fully  ripe  nearly 
black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom ;  flesh,  tender,  with  some  pulp, 
which  lessens  as  it  ripens,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  with  slight  musky  aro- 
ma. 

Hyde's  Eliza,  Troy  Grape,  Pennsylvania,  Marion,  Sherman,  Chil- 
licothe  Seedling,  and  Lee's,  are  all  sub-varieties ;  not  equal  to  the 

original. 

« 

Lenoir. 

Sampler  f        |        Clarence  f 

This  differs  from  the  Ilerbemont  only  in  being  of  *5ito)re  vigorous 
growth,  wood,  light  colored,  with  a  light  blue  cast ;  t^Kiinal  leaves, 
green."  So  says  N.  Longworth.  All  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  have  the  character  of  Ilerbemont. 
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Imitatiok  Hamburg. 

A  native  variety  we  have  not  seen.  Its  fruit  is  said  to  be  ^'  large, 
dark  purple,  or  as  large,  skin,  as  thin,  pulp^  as  soft  and  juicy,  but 
of  inferior  aroma  and  flavor  to  the  Black  Hamburg."  Origin  un- 
known. 

Missouri. 

Missouri  Seedling. 

Said  to  be  a  native  of  Missouri :  it  is  of  slow  growth,  short  jointed, 
and,  like  the  Clinton,  suited  to  border  culture  in  gardens.  From  it 
a  wine  is  made  resembling  Madeira. 

Leaves,  deeply  cut,  tri-lobed ;  bunches,  below  medium,  loose ;  ber- 
ries, small,  round  ;  skin,  thin,  almost  black,  very  little  bloom  ;  Jlesk, 
tender,  little  pulp,  sweet,  and  pleasant ;  "  very  good." 

Norton's  Virginia. 

Korton*6  Seedling. 

A  native,  unworthy  culture.  Bunches,  long,  little  shouldered, 
compact ;  berries,  smdl  round,  dark  purple,  pulpy,  harsh. 

» 

Ohio. 

« liongworth*8  Ohio,        |        Segar  Box. 

The  original  of  the  vines  now  known  under  this  name  were  some 
cuttings  left  in  a  segar  box  at  the  residence  of  N.  Long  worth,  Esq, 
Cincinnati,  during  his  absence  from  honle.  Its  true  origin  is  yet  in 
doubt.  North  of  Cincinnati  it  does  not  succeed,  and  wherever  plant- 
ed should  have  long  range  on  a  trellis.     Only  valued  for  table  use. 

Bunches,  large,  loose,  shouldered ;  berries,  small,  round,  nearly 
black,  blue  bloom ;  flesh,  without  pulp,  sweet.  Only  suited  to  the 
amateur. 

SCHUTLEILL. 


Schnylkill  Muscadel, 

Alezaoder. 

Sprints  Mill  Constantia, 

Madeira,  of  York,  Pa.y 


Winne. 


Mosoadinc, 

Cape  Grape, 
Clinon's  Coiistantia, 
Tasker's  Grape, 


From  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  Pa.  Its  value  is  only  as  wine 
grape,  and  for  that,  not  equal  to  Catawba.  We  have  found  it  exten- 
sively distributed  North  and  West  as  the  Isabella.  As  the  leaves 
are  much  more  downy,  it  is  easily  detected  in  foliage,  and  the 
bunches  being  not  shouldered,  while  the  Isabella  is  always  shouldered. 

Berries,  often  large,  roundish,  oval,  thick  skin,  quite  black  ;  fl>esh^ 
firm  pulp,  juicy,  musky,  often  harsh. 
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ScnPPXRNOHG. 

Fox  Grape,  of  the  SnUhf        I        American  Huacadine,  qf  the  Saidk, 
Boll  or  Bullet,       **  |        Roanoke,  ** 

A  distinct  southern  species,  vitis  vulpina,  too  tender  for  the  nortib, 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  entire  southern  States,  where  It  is 
much  grown  as  a  wine  grape  in  vineyards,  and  is  found  wild  from 
Virginia  to  Florida. 

Species^  dioecious ;  leaven^  small,  roundish,  coarsely  serrated,  glos- 
sy on  both  sides ;  young  shoots  slender,  old  wood  smooth.  The 
White  and  Black  varieties  differ  only  in  the  color  of  fruit,  the  White 
being  light  green,  and  the  Black,  dark  red,  with  tendrils  of  vine  cor- 
responding with  color  of  fruit. 

Bunches^  smiall,  loose ;  berries^  round,  large ;  shin^  thick ;  JUsh^ 
pulpy,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  strong  musky  scent. 

Minor's  Seedling,  Shurtleff's  Seedling,  and  some  others  are  culti- 
vated in  localities,  but  their  good  qualities  seem  destined  to  remain 
in  circumscribed  limits,  not  having  yet  been  seen,  when  cultivated 
away  from  their  first  friends 

From  the  ad-interim  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hort  Society  we 
copy  the  following  accounts  of  two  new  seedlings : 

From  William  Canhy^  Wilmington,  Delaware: — A  Seedling 
Grape.  Bunch,  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  by  two  and  three-quar- 
ters broad,  so  compact  as  frequently  to  destroy  the  rotundity  of  the 
berry ;  berry,  from  seven-sixteenths  to  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  roundish,  inclining  to  oval ;  skin,  of  a  violet  color,  thickly 
covered  with  bloom,  and  semi-diaphanous  ;  seed,  faxaHi,  dark  cinna- 
mon ;  JUsh,  tender,  very  juicy,  not  pulpy ;  flavor,  sweet  and  pleasant ; 
quality  "  best "  for  a  grape  that  will  grow  in  open  culture.  Leoft 
trilobed,  but  not  deeply,  interruptedly  serrulate,  auriculate. 

From  Gerhard  Schmitz : — A  Seedling  Orape,  Large ;  oval ;  pur- 
ple ;  bunches,  loose,  large ;  resembles  the  Isabella  in  appearance  and 
flavor ;  quite  equal  to  it  in  quality,  and  perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
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Vitit  vin^era,     h.     Ft  fa«a  of  Botanists. 

From  the  earliest  record  of  foreign  lands,  the  vine  has  ever  been 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  its  fruit  valued  for  the  dessert  as  well  as  for  the 
making  of  wine,  and  iteelf  held  as  symbolic  of  happiness  and  plenty. 
"The  pages  of  Scripture  abound  with  allusions  to  the  fertility  of  the 
vine,  as  emblematical  of  prosperity,"  To  trace  its  introduction  and  ea. 
tire  history  up  to  this  date  would  occupy  more  room  than  the  limits  of 
our  present  work  will  admit :  we  shall  therefore  content  ourself  by 
saying  that  the  original  type  of  the  vilu  vinifera  came  from  Persia ; 
that  it  was  probably  cultivated  i*i  Brit«n  not  many  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  that  the  varieties  native  of 
Britain  and  America,  are  quite  distinct :  that  those  native  of  Britain 
are  not  edible,  while  those  of  our  own  land  embrace  a  number  of 
edible  species.  The  success  of  the  Foreign  varieties,  so  far  as  tried 
north  of  34°  of  latitude,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  few  or  no  varie- 
ties withstanding  the  extremes  of  our  climate,  without  protection. 
Between  ITfiO  and  1770,  Lord  Sterling  importeii  large  numbers  of 
foreign  grapes  into  New  Jersey,  with  a  view  to  wine.  ITie  enperi- 
ment  failed,  as  have  those  of  Longworth,  and  others  since. 

Of  the  longevity  of  the  vine,  records  are  made  giving  it  existence 
from  six  hundred  years  down,  with  immense  length  of  vine,  and 
stems  six  feet  around,  or  sufficient  to  afford  the  cutting  out  of  planks 
fifteen  inches  broad. 

Propagation. — The  same  practices  as  noted  under  head  of  Americaa 
Grapes  are  applicable  here,but  that  moat  generally  pursued  in  prop 
agating  esteemed  yarietiea  of  the  foreign 
grape  IS  by  eyes,  as  represented  in  adjoining 
ngure.  This  is  done  by  selecting  a  strong 
bud  and  cutting  it  off  from  the  remainder  of 
the  branch,  at  about  two  inches  above  and 
below,  and  planting  it  in  a  pot  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  loamy 
soil,  then  plunging  the  pot  in  a  hotbed.  By 
this  means  every  bud  on  a  shoot  can  be 
forfhed  into  a  plant. 

Outdoor  CuHun. — In  sheltered  locatiotis,  warm  yards,  in  ddc«, 
(HA 
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&c.,such  varieties  as  the  Black  Prince,  Traminer  and  Royal  Muscadine, 
may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  by  bending  down  the  vines  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  covering  them  with  tan-bark,  or  other 
mulch,  and  raising  them  again  to  their  position  in  April.  Free  sup- 
ply of  wood  ashes  and  soap-suds  will  be  found  requisite  to  hasten 
their  growth  and  maturity  of  fruit,  as  well  as  prevent  mildew.* 

Cold  Houses. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  enclosed  structure  of 
wood  or  brick,  with  a  sloping  roof  covered  with  glass.  These  struc- 
tures as  made  at  the  east,  and  by  a  few  wealthy  men  at  the  west,  and 
represented  in  the  Horticultural  journals  of  the  day,  are  too  expen- 
sive to  make  the  growing  of  the  better  foreign  grapes  general  at  the 
west.  But  expensive  structures  are  not  necessary  ;  many  a  man  at 
the  west  has  a  south  side  of  a»  building  unoccupied ;  this  may  serve 
as  the  back  of  his  cold-house,  by  setting  up  pieces  of  four  inch  scant- 
ling against  the  building,  nailing  boards  to  it  and  filling  in  between 
with  tan-bark,  saw-dust,  or  fine  charcoal,  he  has  the  back ;  now,  four 
inch  square  posts  rising  four  feet  from  the  ground,  at  a  distance  of  say 
fourteen  feet  from  the  back,  boarded  on  each  side,  and  filled  in 
same  as  the  back,  make  the  front  wall ;  leaving,  however,  two  spaces 
six  feet  from  either  end,  of  about  two  feet  square,  for  hanging 
shutters.  Now  the  back  wall  being  ten  feet  high,  the  ends  are  to  be 
made  in  same  way  as  the  front,  giving,  of  course,  the  slope  from 
back  to  front,  and  leaving  out  at  one  end  space  for  a  door-way,  and 
at  the  highest  point  of  sides  near  the  back  at  each  end,  a  space  for 
swinging  shutters  of  say  two  feet  square ;  these  opened  will  give  ven- 
tilation, in  connection  wilh  those  in  the  front  wall.  This  done,  a 
joiner  will  be  required  to  fit  on  a  plate  of  two  inch  plank  all  around, 
and  fit  in  rafters  and  sash ;  the  sash  should  be  the  entire  length  of 
width  of  house ;  styles  four  inch  wide  by  one  and  a  half  thick,  bars 
one  inch  wide  beveled  to  half  inch  on  the  under  side,  the  upper 
style  or  head  piece  six  inches  wide,  the  lower  one  fourteen  inches ; 
the  rafters  should  be  placed  so  that  sash  cannot  be  over  forty-two 
inches  wide,  or  sufiicient  for  five  lights  wide  of  six  inch  glass.  When 
the  location  of  such  house  is  not  in  a  very  cold  climate,  or  where  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  below  zero,  cotton  clotli  dipped  in  boiled 
oil  and  varnished  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose ;  but,  perhaps  in 
the  end  not  be  as  cheap,  as  its  durability  will  only  be  about  two 
years.  Those  who  wish  for  more  expensive  houses,  we  adv^ae  to  pur 

*  Geo .  Hoadley,  Esq.,  says,  thai  in  1820  to  1830  there  was  growing  in  the  garden 
where  he  then  resided,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  many  white  grapes^  received  flrom 
David  Deforest,  as  White  Sweet- Water,  which  never  mildewed.  This  garden 
was  sixty  or  seventy  rods  from  the  harbor,  (or  salt  water.)  The  prevalent 
winds  were  f^om  the  harbor,  in  summer,  and  in  storms  the  shrubbery  not  nnfre- 
qiently  covered  with  spray. 
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chase  ''AHen's  Treatise  on  the  Grape,"  or  if  possible,  visit  the  grape 
house  of  Wm.  Besor,  Esq.,  of  Gncinnati. 

Vine  Borders, — Upon  the  formation  of  vine  borders  for  cold,  as 
well  as  forcing  houses,  more  has  been  written  and  published  than  one 
person  could  read  at  rate  of  ten  hours  a  day,  in  one  entire  month. 
Some  advise  the  formation  of  the  border  all  outside,  while  others 
prefer  inside.  Our  advice  is,  let  the  border  embrace  a  width  three 
feet  inside  the  front  w^all  and  six  feet  outside,  making  a  border  nine 
feet  wide ;  if  sandy  ground,  no  care  will  be  required  to  form  a 
drainage ;  but  if  on  clayey,  retentive  soil,  dig  out  all  the  earth  three 
feet  deep,  form  a  drain  in  center  at  bottom,  leading  away  from  the 
house,  prepare  fresh  virgin  earth  or  turf  from  old  pastures  or  woods, 
and  mix  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure  in  about  equal  quantities,  or 
perhaps  a  little  most  of  the  soil,  add  to  this  one  tenth  in  quantity 
each  of  gypsum,  (plaster  of  Paris,)  and  ground  bones,  and  one  sixth 
of  wood  ashes ;  let  it  be  well  mixed  before  putting  in  the  border. 
Parings  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  cinders  from  a  blacksmith's  shop,  street 
scrapings,  leather  paring,  old  rags,  bones,  etc.,  are  all  used  and  all 
good,  but  the  above  named  materials,  with  liberal  watering  with 
soap-suds  and  occasional  sprinkling  of  sulphur  (which  will  be  necessary 
at  times  to  check  mildew)  will  for  a  time  give  good  growth  of  vine 
and  fruit. 

Planting  and  Training, — ^The  vines,  being  obtained  from  a  nur- 
sery, generally  come  in  crocks  or  pots ;  the  earth  should  be  well 
wet,  and  then  by  inserting  the  finger  at  the  hole  at  the  small  end  or 
bottom  of  the  crock,  the  whole  ball  of  roots  entire  is  pushed  out ; 
now  plant  just  outside  the  front  wall,  and  so  that  you  can  run  the 
stem  immediately  under,  leaving  the  roots  only  outside;  let  each 
plant  stand  half  way  between  each  rafter,  and  as  tiiey  grow 
train  to  a  wire  listened  at  top  each  of  front  and  back  wall  so  as  to 
be  six  inches  below  the  glass.  Spur  pruning  is  regarded  best  for 
cold  houses,  and  as  plainly  described  as  follows :  '^  In  pruning  in  the 
fall,  afler  the  first  year's  growth,  each  alternate  eye  is  disbudded  on 
each  side  of  the  cane,  leaving  those  wan^d  for  breaking  next  season 
about  fifteen  inches  apart.     The  next  season,  when  pruning  for  spurs, 

fp  side  shoots  are  cut  back  to  three  eyes,  or  even  four,  according  as 
e  lower  buds  may  be  plump  and  well  rounded.  In  breaking,  each 
bud  puts  forth  a  shoot ;  the  most  promising  one  nearest  the  top,  and 
the  one  at  the  base,  is  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  other  is  rubbed 
out.  The  top  one  is  allo\^ed  to  bear,  and  the  fruit  on  the  bottom 
one  is  pinched  out  The  fruit  bearing  spur  is  stopped  three  or  four 
joints  above  the  fruit,  and  the  other  one  next  to  the  base  is  also 
stopped,  when  it  has  grown  seven  or  eight  leaves.  They  are  now 
trained  as  shown  in  the  following  figure. 
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"i§.  is  the  bearing  shoot,  and  B.  the  one  not  to  be  fruited 
till  next  year ;  at  next  pruning,  (or  what  is  still  better, 
two  or  three  weeks  previous,)  A,  is  cut  clean  out  to  the 
base  of  B,,  and,  when  the  leaves  fall,  B,  is  cut  back  to 
three  eyes  as  J.  was  last  season,  and  so  on  from  year  to 
year."  Every  fall  at  approach  of  cold  weather  take  down 
the  vines,  lay  them  on  the  border  inside  and  cover  with 
tan-bark  four  inches  deep ;  cover  the  border  outside  same 
depth  with  barn-yard  manure. 

Routine  of  Culture. — ^The  following  brief  instructions,  from  A.  J. 
Downing,  contain  all  that  is  essential  for  a  cold  house :  ''  In  a  vinery 
without  heat  this  is  comparatively  simple.  As  soon  as  the  vines  com- 
mence swelling  their  buds  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  carefully 
washed  with  mild  soap-suds,  to  free  them  &om  insects,  soflen  the 
wood,  and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  they  should  be  well  syringed  with  water,  which,  when 
the  weather  is  cool,  should  always  be  done  in  the  morning.  And 
every  day  the  vine  border  should  be  duly  supplied  with  water. 
During  the  time  when  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  and  while  the  fruit 
is  setting,  all  sprinkling  or  syringing  over  ^the  leaves  must  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  house  should  be  kept  a  little  more  closed  and  warm, 
than  usual,  and  should  any  indication^  of  mildew  appear  on  any  of 
the  branches,  it  may  at  once  be  checked  by  dusting  them  with  nour 
of  sulphur.  Air  must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when  the  tem- 
perature rises  in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top  sashes 
a  little  in  the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  dosing 
them  in  the  same  manner.  To  guard  against  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  as  moist 
and  warm  a  state  of  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  as  is  consistent 
with  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  during  sunshine,  is  the  great 
object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of  this  kind. 

Insects, — ^The  aphis  or  "  vine-fretter,"  is  destroyed  by  fumigating, 
t.  e.,  burning  tobacco  in  the  house,  and  syringing  the  vines  freely  lif- 
ter ward.  If  red  spiders  are  troublesome,  syringe  the  vines  at  even- 
ing, and  dust  the  leaves  with  flour  of  sulphur. 

VARIETIES. 

Feeling  that  a  multiplicity  of  varieties  would  only  mislead  and 
confuse  the  practical  man,  and  our  own  experience  with  foreign  grapes 
not  having  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  fully  to  decide  on  which  to 
recommend,  we  adopt  and  describe  few  besides  those  voted  worthy 
of  general  cultivation  by  the  Amerlcai    Pomological  Society. 
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Black  Hamburgh. 


Warner'a  Hack  Hamburgh, 
Red  Hamburgh, 
•    Dutch  Hamburgh. 
Hampton  Court  Vine, 
Yalentiiie'B, 


Purple  Hamburgh, 
Brown  Hamburgh, 
Salisbury  Violet, 
Gibraltar. 
Frankendale. 


This  variety  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  for  the  vinery.  In 
sheltered  locations,  out  of  doors,  in  cities  south  as  far  as  Cincinnati, 
it  does  well  with  protection  in  winter.  A  good  bearer.*  Bunches^ 
large,  shouldered  on  both  sides ;  berries^  very  large,  roundish  inclin- 
ing to  oval,  brownish  purple,  becoming  purplish  black  when  fully 
ripe ;  of  sugary  rich  flavor. 

Wilmot's  New  Black  Hamburgh  is  similar,  fruit  larger,  blooln 
very  thick,  flesh  firm,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  common  Ham- 
burgh. 

Allen's  seedling  Black  Hamburgh,  is  of  less  value,  bunches  not  as 
large,  berries,  black,  oval.  Victoria,  heretofore  regarded  as  a  syn- 
onym of  the  old  Hamburgh,  is  now  regarded  as  a  slightly  improv- 
ed sub-variety. 

Black  Princb. 


Alicant, 
Black  Valentia 
Boston,  i 

Pocock's  Damascus^ 
Steward's  Black  Prince, 


Black  Spanish, 
Black  Portugal, 
SirA.Pvtche'sBlack, 
Cambrioge  Botanic  Garden, 
Black  Lisbon. 


This  often  succeeds  well,  with  winter  protection  out  doors,  while 
in  the  house  it  is  esteemed  on  account  of  hanging  long  after  fully 
ripe.  A  profuse  bearer.  Bunches^  long,  often  shouldered ;  berries^ 
large,  thinly  set,  oval ;  skin^  rather  thick,  black,  covered  with  blue 
bloom ;  'flavor  sweet,  excellent ;  "  very  good." 

Black  St  Peter-s  differs  from  this  in  having  a  thin  skin. 

Black  Fbontignak. 


Muscat  Ncdr, 

Muscat  Nuir  Ordinaire, 

Black  Frontignac, 

Bourdalcs  des  Hautes  Pyrenee's 


Sir  Wm.  Rowley's  Black, 
Purine  Frontignan, 
Purple  Cbnstantia, 
Muscat  Moir  de  Jura. 


This  is  the  variety  from  which  the  muscadine  wine  is  made.  A 
good  bearer.  Bunches,  long ;  berries^  medium  size,  round,  black ; 
tkitiy  thin ;  flavoTy  musky  rich. 

Black  Clustbr. 

Black  Morillon,  I        Early  Black, 

True  Burgundy,  I        Pineau, 

SmaU  Black. Cluster,        I        Black  Burgundy, 
*        Black  Orleans. 

This  variety  is  hardy  and  succeeds  outdoors.    It  is  valued  in 

*  A  vine  of  this  variety  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  planted  in  1769,  is 
stated  to  prodnoe  amnuJly  over  one  ton  weight  of  froit 
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France  for  wine,  but  will  never  take  high  rank  in  tUa  country.  It 
has  been  pretty  extensively  disseminated  throughout  the  west,  which 
is  our  main  reason  for  noting  it.  It  has  over  forty  synonyms,  but 
those  given  are  all  which  we  have  ever  heard  applied  to  it'  in  this 
country.  Bunches,  small,  compact ;  berries^  medium  size,  roundish 
oval,  black,  juicy,  sweet;  ^'good ;"  distinguished  from  Miller's  Bur- 
gundy, by  absence  of  down  on  the  lea£ 

Earlt  Black  July. 


July  Grape. 
Madeleine  Noir, 
MoriUon  Hatif , 
Burgttnder, 


Madeleine, 
Raiain  Preoocei 
De  St.  Jean, 
August  Ttanbe, 


Jacob's  Stranbe. 

The  habit  of  ripening  its  fruit  by  the  middle  of  August,  or  earlier, 
is  its  chief  merit.  Foliage^  small,  light  green ;  6uncAe«,  small,  com- 
pact ;  berries,  small,  round,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom,  a  little  add  and 
of  indifferent  flavor ;  **good." 

Grcezlt  FaoinriGNAN. 

Grissly  FKMitignae,        I        Red  Gonttantia, 
Muscat  Rouge,  |        Muscat  Oris, 

In:.,  &o.,  in  all  thirtefti  Synonyms. 

Adapted  only  to  the  house,  where  it  ripens  early,  and  being  of 
"  hesf^  quality  is  highly  esteemed.  Bunches,  rather  long,  narrrow, 
slight  shoulders;  berries,  round,  medium  size,  grayish  red,  thick 
bloom,  juicy,  rich,  musky,  high  flavor. 

ROTAL   MUSCAOIKB. 


Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau, 
Golden  Chasselas, 
Ghassrias  Dor6, 
D*Arboia, 
Amiens, 


Chasselas, 
White  Chasselas, 
Chasselas  Blanc, 
Raisin  d'Champagne, 
Amber  Muscadme, 


Early  White  TenerifTe. 

This  is  highly  esteemed ;  is  distinguished  from  White  Sweet  Wa- 
ter (often  sold  as  this  variety)  by  its  larger  berries  and  stronger 
growth.  Grown  out  of  doors,  it  requires  not  only  winter  protec- 
tion, but  also  to  be  well  supplied  with  wood  ashes,  as  otherwise  it 
cracks  and  mildews. 

Allen  says,  the  Royal  Muscadine  and  Chasselas  of  Fontainebleau 
are  distinct,  but  only  in  size  of  bunch.  The  Early  White  Musca- 
dine, he  also  says,  only  varies  from  this  in  ij^^ening  a  few  days  ear- 
lier. 

Bunches  large,  long,  shouldered ;  berries  above  medium,  round, 
greenish-white,  becoming  amber  color  when  fully  ripe,  tender,  rich 
delicious  flavor.    Ripens  middle  to  last  of  September. 
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Muscat  of  Alexandria. 


White  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Jerusalem  Muscat, 

Malaga, 

White  Muscat  of  Lunel, 

Lonci, 


Frontniac  of  Alexandria, 
Muscat  d 'Alexandria, 
White  Muscat, 
Tottenham  Park  Muscat, 
Paose-longu^  Musqne, 


Posse  Masque. 

Adapted  only  to  house  culture  and  even  then  benefitted  by  arti* 
iicial  heat. 

This  is  probably  the  "  Malaga"  grape  brought  to  this  country  in 
jars  and  sold  by  confectioners. 

Bunches  very  large,  loose,  irregular ;  berries  lai^e,  oval,  pale  am- 
ber, thick  skin,  firm  flesh,  crisp,  musky,  rich  perfumed  flavor,  oflen 
seedless.     A  strong  grower. 

The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  is  esteemed  a  sub-variety  not  equaling 
its  parent. 

Traminer. 


Red  Traminer, 
Delaware, 
Froroentin  Rouge, 
Rother  Trammer, 
Rother  Klevner, 
Tokayer, 
Kleinbranner, 
Rothclauser, 
Ranfoliga, 


Heath, 
Oris  Rouge, 
Fromenteaa, 
Decimanner, 
Rothedel, 
Rothfrankea, 
St.  Glauser, 
Marsimroer, 
Ran  Folak, 


Rothe  Reifler. 

This  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  State  Pomologieal  (Con- 
vention in  1852,  as  the  Heath  or  Delaware  Grape,  having  been 
grown  in  Delaware,  O.,  under  these  names.  It  was  stated  to  have 
proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air,  being  free  from  mildew  or 
rot,  a  productive  bearer,  and  never  failing  to  perfectly  ripen  both 
fruit  vand  wood.  Allen  says  of  ifr"a  much  esteemed  wine  grape  on 
the  river  Maine."  It  is  described  in  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Catalogue.     It  deserves  a  place  in  every,  garden. 

Bunches,  medium  size,  compact;  berries,  roundish  oval,  middle 
size,  uniform,  palePreddish,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  without  pulp,  rich 
and  pleasant  flavor.     Ripens  ten  days  before  Isabella. 

White  FRONtioNAN. 


White  Frontniac, 
Nepe^ns  Coiistantia, 
Ruisin  de  Frontignan, 
Moschata  Bianca, 
Moscatel  Commun, 


White  Constantift, 
Muscat  Vlanc, 
Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura, 
Moscaoo  Bianco, 
Muscateller. 


An  old  productive  variety  suited  only  to  the  house.  BuneheSy 
middle  size,  rather  long,  rarely  shouldered ;  berries,  middle  size, 
round,  rather  closely  set ;  skin,  thin  dull  white  or  greenish  jelloWf 
thin  white  bloom ;  jfesh,  delicate,  sugary,  rich  musky  flavor. 


NECTARINES. 

Hie  Nectarine  is  claimed  to  be  only  a  sport  in  nature  from  the 
Peach,  to  which  occasionally  plants  grown  from  seed  return ;  record 
is  also  made  of  the  Nectarine  tree  producing  both  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  the  same  tree.  Of  this  we  confess  some  little  unwilling- 
ness of  belief ;  certain,  however,  it  is  that  the  trees  so  closely  resem- 
ble the  Peach,  as  not  to  be  detected  except  when  in  fruit 

Grown  under  glass,  or  South,  where  the  heat  is  greater  than  at  the 
North,  the  Nectarine  is  a  really  fine  fruit ;  but  here,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  Peachy  possessing  a  flavor,^partaking  of  the  peculiar  flavor  and 
taste  of  the  pit  When  we  say  the  trees  are  undistinguishable  from 
the  peach,  we  speak  the  general  view ;  closely  examined,  the  wood 
may  be  found  slightly  more  smooth,  and  possibly  a  trifle  firmer  or 
closer  grained.  The  trees  are  usually  propagated  by  budding,  in 
same  manner  and  time  as  the  peach,  and  their  afler  culture  is  the 
same. 

The  fruit  of  the  Nectarine  being  smooth  skinned,  is  equally  liable 
to  attack  from  Curculio  as  the  Plum,  and  the  same  remedies  are 
adopted  for  prevention  ;  we,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
under  head  of  Insects  injurious  to  the  Plum.  The  same  marks  dis- 
tinguishing varieties  in  the  leaf  are  found  in  the  Nectarine  as  in  the 
Peach,  and  used  accordingly. 


CLASS  I.—  Worthy  General  CuliivJiim. 

Boston. 

Lewii,         I        Perkins' Seedling. 

American.  Claimed  to  have  originated  from  a  peach  stone.  It 
is  probably  one  of  the  very  best  Nectarines  and  well  adapted  to  all 
sections  of  our  country. 

Flowers^  small;  glandSy  globose;  fruity  lai'ge)  sometimes  eight 
inches  round,  roundish  oval ;  skin^  light  yellow,  with  deep  red  cheek, 
shaded  off  by  a  mottling  of  red  ;  JUsk^  yellow  to  the  stone,  sweet, 
with  a  pleasant,  peculiar  flavor*,  stone^  small,  pointed.  Season^  firs! 
September.   Freestone. 

(2M)        - 
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DOWNTOW. 

Foreign.  Flowers^  small ;  gUinds^reiufonn]  fruity  large,  roundish 
oval ;  tih'n,  pale  green,  with  violet  red  cheek ;  JlesK,  pale  green,  melting, 
rich,  high  flavor.     Secaon^  last  of  August.     Freestone. 

Early  Violet. 


Violet  Hative, 
Petite  Violet  Hative, 
Early  Brugnon, 
firugnon  red  at  Stone, 
Hampton  Court, 
Larg«  Scarlet, 


New  Scarlet, 
Aromatic, 
Bmsnon  Hatif, 
Violet  Mu«k, 
Violet  red  at  Stone, 
Lord  Sclsey'i  Elroge. 


Foreign.  Tree,  very  hardy,  often  confounded  with  Elruge,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  deep  red  flesh  and  dark.colored  stone. 

FlowerSy  small ;  ^toncf«,reniform;  fruity  lai'ge,  roundish,  narrowed 
at  apex  ;  suture,  shallow ;.  <^'n,  yellowish  green  in  shade,  dark  pur. 
plish  red,  mottled  with  pale  brown  dots,  in  sun ;  flesh,  whitish,  red  at 
stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  high  flavored ;  stonSy  roundish,  reddish 
brown.     iS^eo^on,  last  of  August.     Freestone. 

Flruoe. 


Common  Elmge, 

Gareroont, 

Anderson's 


Temple, 
Oalland's 


Spring  Orore. 

Foreign.  An  old  variety  that  has  always  sfaintained  a  first  char- 
acter wherever  correctly  grown. 

Flowers,  small ;  ^/a?w^«,reniform ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  oval ; 
suture,  distinct  only  at  apex ;  skin,  pale  greenish  shade,  violet  or 
blood  red,  dotted  with  brown  specks  in  sun ;  fles?i,  greenish,  slightly 
stained  with  pale  red  at  stone,  juicy,  rich,  high  flavor ;  stone,  oval, 
rough.     Season,  early  Sep.     Freestone. 


CLASS  II. — I^etD  and  untested,  suited  to  Amateur  Pomologists  or 

certain  locations. 

Barker. 

Foreign.  "Flowers  smaU,  glands reniform.  Fruit  large  obovate,  dark 
red  next  sun,  pale  yellowish  green  where  shaded ;  fle^  fine,  yellowish 
white,  rayed  with  bright  red  at  the  stone ;  stone  large,  kernel  bitter. 
Augustw    Freestone."    New,  not  yet  fruited  in  this  countay. 

Duke  or  Tbllier's. 

Dae  dtt  Tellier's,        I        Da  de  Tello. 
Da  TiUiers,  |        DokedeTUley, 

DuTniy's. 

Foreign.  Flowers  small,  glands  reniform.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish 
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oblong,  pale  ((reen,  purplish  red  check;  flesh  greeniah  white,  red  at  stoiifl^ 
Becond  rate  flayor.    Last  August    Freestone. 

Earlt  Newington. 

Early  Back  Kewington,        I        New  Eaily  Newrngton, 
Locombe's  Blackj  I        Locombe's  firrdling, 

Early  Black. 

Foreign.  Flowers  large,  glandless.  Fruit  Urge^  roundish  OTate,  point 
at  apex,  pale  green,  with  shades  of  red  marbled  in  sun ;  flei^  greenish 
white,  red  at  stone.    Early  September.    Clingstone. 

Frenca  Yellow. 

Foreipfn.  Fmit  medium,  greenish  yellow,  dqjl  red  in  sun ;  flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  rich.    September.    Clingstone.    (W.  R  P.) 

Hunt's  Tawny. 

< 

Himt's  Large  Tawny,        |        Hunt's  Early  Tawny- 

Foreign.  Flowers  small,  glandless.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish 
ovate,  ^oint  at  apez,  pale  orange,  red  cheek,  russety  specks;  flesh 
orange,  juicy.    Middle  August    Freestone. 

Hardwioke. 

Hardwit^  Seedling,        |        Hardwicke'a  Seedling. 

Foreign.  Flowers  small,  glandsreniform.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
pale  green,  violet  red  cheek ;  flesh  pale  green,  litrtle  marked  with  red  at 
Btone,  juicy.    Last  August.    Freestone. 

LiARaE  Early  Violet. 

Yiolette  Grosse. 

Foreign.    Similar  to  Early  Violet^  a  trifle  larger,  and  less  high  flavored. 


Nbatb's  White. 

New  White.  (        Flanders, 

OowdrayWnitej         I        Emerton's  New  White, 
Large  white. 


Foreign.  Flowers  large,  glandsreniform.  Fruit  above  medium,  round, 
white  reddish  cheek  in  the  sun ;  flesh  white, Juicy,  Early  September. 
Freestone. 

Orange. 

m 

Pitmaston's  Orange,         |        William's  Orange, 
William's  Seedling. 

Foreign.  Flowers  large,  glands  globose.  Fruit  large  roundish  ovate, 
acute  point  at  apex,  orange  yellow  with  dark  brownish  red  cheek ;  flesh 
yellow,  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sweet    Last  August.    Freestone. 
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Red  Boman. 

Old  Roman,         I        Brugnon  Violet  Uoaquee, 
Roman,  |         Brugnon  Husquee. 

Foreign.  An  old  variety  which  proves  best  adapted  to  oar  northern 
sections.  Flowers  large,  glandsreniiorm.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish, 
ipreenish  yellow,  with  dull  red  cheek,  and  russety  specks;  flesh  firm,  green- 
ish yellow,  deep  red  at  stone,  juicy,  vinous.  Early  September.  Cling- 
stona 

Stanwicke. 

> 

As  yet  we  do  not  know  of  this  variety  having  fru^ed  in  this  country, 
but  from  its  high  praise  ix^  England,  where  it  originated,  and  the  fact  of 
our  clear,  sunny  clime  adding  to  ^e  richness  and  sugary  character  of 
both  Peach  and  Nectarine,  as  compared  with  England,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose this  will  prove  the  very  best  Nectarine  extant 

It  was  grown  from  a  stone  brought  from  Syria,  and  is  described  in  the 
journal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  as  above  medium  size,  round- 
ish oval,  slightly  heart  shape  at  base ;  pale  greenish  white,  shaded  into 
deep,  rich  violet  in  sun ;  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  prussic  acid  flavor;  stone,  middl^size,  ovate,  a 
prominent  sharp  edge,  rugged,  and  of  chocolate  color ;  kernel,  sweet. 


CLASS  ni. —  Unworthy  farther  Culture. 

Broomfibld. 

American.  GlaQds,r»iiform  ;  fruit,  large,  ronndiBh  :  dull  yellow,  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  yellow,  pleasant ;  second  rate.    Middle  September.    Gli^gstoae. 

Fairchild's. 

FairchikPs  Early. 

Foreign.  Glanda^reniform  :  fruit,  small,  round ;  yellowish  green,  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  yellow,  dry,  poor.    Early  August.    Freestone. 

GoLDBir. 

Orange,        |        Fine  Gold  Fleabed. 

Foreign.  61and8,reniform ;  frtiit,  medium,  roundish  ovate ;  light  yellow, 
red  in  sun ;  flesh,  orange  yellow,  firm,  sweet ;  second  rate.  Early  September. 
Glin|;stone. 

MURRET. 
Hurry,        |        Black  Hurry. 

Foreign.    Gland8,reaiform ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  ovate ;  pale  green,  red 
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cbeek:  flesb,  greeni8h  Trbite,  sweet,  good  flavor;  poor  bearer.    Last  Aug- 
ust.   Freestone. 

Nbwin6ton. 


Scarlet  Newington, 

Scarlet, 

Old  Newington, 

Smith's  Newington, 


French  Newington, 
Skm  Hin, 
Bough  Roman, 
Anderacm's  Boand. 


Foreign.  Glandless  ;  fmit,  large,  roundish ;  greenish  yellow,  red  in  son ; 
flesh,  firm,  juicy,  deep  red  at  stone.    Middle  September.    Clingstone; 

Princss  Golden. 

American.  Glands,  reniform;  about  one-fourth  larger  and  a  week  later; 
otherwise,  of  second  quality,  and  resemlllng  the  *' Golden." 

Peterborough. 

lAte  Green,         I        Vermaah, 
Genoa  or  Genoese. 

Foreign.  Under  the  last  synonym  it  has,  of  late,  been  disseminated  as  ntw, 
Glands,reniform ;  fruit,  Email,  roundish :  green,  with  dull  red  in  son ;  flesh, 
greenidi  white,  juicy.    Early  October.    Freestone. 

Sweet  Yellow. 

Janne  Liase,        |        Late  Yellow. 

Foreign.  Glands, reniform:  fruit,  small;  yellow, with  dull  red  obeek  io 
sun ;  fl^h,  yellow,  dry.    Octooer.    Freestone. 


•      THE   PEACH. 

Persica  vulgaris^    Dec     Rosacea  of  Botanists. 

Found  wild  on  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  not  mentioned  bj 
Jewish  history,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Peach  is,  as  generally  un* 
derstood,  a  native  of  Persia  and  also  of  China.  It  was,  however,  in- 
troduced into  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and,  as  early  as  1550,  was  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  About  the  year  1680  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  and,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  northern  New 
England  States  and  northern  New  York,  it  is  now  cultivated  in  every 
settled  portion  of  our  States.  History  clothes  the  peach  with  hav- 
ing once  possessed  deleterious  qualities,  and  Pliny  mentions  that  it 
was  supposed  the  King  of  Persia  had  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  poison 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  lliis,  however, 
with  traditions,  making  the  fruit  of  a  Peach  tree,  when  eaten,  to  con- 
fer immortality,  knowledge,  and  the  like,  are  now  regarded  as  mys- 
tidsms  of  a  past  age,  of  which,  nought  but  the  tradition  is  left.  In 
portions  of  China,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France,  as  well  as 
our  own  country,  the  Peach  is  grown  vithout  aid  of  glass,  or  artifi- 
cial, or  condensed  heat,*by  means  of  walls,  etc  ;  we  have  therefore 
looked  to  receive  some  variety  from  thence  that  would  surpass  our 
American  Seedlings,  but,  as  yet,  none  have  been  introduced. 

The  wood  of  the  Peach,  being  of  a' more  open,  coarse  fibre  than 
that  of  most  fruits,  we  find  it  more  susceptible  to  sudden  and  severe 
changes  of  temperature,  and  therefore  less  hardy,  and  of  shorter  du- 
ration. That  this  character  is  materially  affected  by  soil,  seems  not 
to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  writers  generally  conceding  that  while  in 
unfavorable  soils  the  Peach  decays  in  four  to  ten  years,  in  favor- 
able soils  it  continues  healthy  and  vigorous  for  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  being  annually,  correctly  and  freely  pruned, 
may  be  made  to  produce  regularly  for  near  one  hundred  years. 
Of  this  we  speak  more  at  length  under  the  head  of  Soil. 

Propagation. — By  Seed,  The  seed  of  the  Peach,  if  ca.*efully 
planted  in  the  autumn,  will  often  vegetate  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
and,  in  good  soil,  make  a  growth  the  first  year  of  three  to  four 
feet ;  but  in  order  to  succeed  surely,  it  is  best  to  gather  the  stones 
from  late  fruiting  varieties,  of  hardy,  healthy  trees ;  spread  them 
about  four  inches  thick  on  some  light,  sandy  knoll  and  cover  with 
about  tour  inches  earth.  In  spring,  when  the  frost  is  fully  out  of  the 
ground,  leaving  it  fit  for  working,  these  stones  will  be  found  to  have 
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mostly  cracked  and  the  germ  just  started ;  they  should  then  be  care- 
fully planted  in  rows,  four  feet  apart,  and  one  seed  every  foot  in  the 
row,  covered  about  two  inches  deep.  The  stones  that  are  not 
cracked  by  the  frost  should  be  taken  and  carefully  eracked,  by  plac- 
ing on  a  wooden  block  and  striking  the  nde  edge  with  a  hammer ;  thb 
will  not  injure  the  germ,  as  is  often  done  when  they  are  cracked  by  strik- 
ing the  ends.  Separated  from  the  stone,  the  kernels  should  be 
planted  same  as  above,  but  in  rows  by  themselves,  as  all  are  not  smre 
to  grow,  and,  even  if  they  did,  would  not  as  soon  as  those  already 
started,  and  therefore  the  rows  in  culture  would  often  have  trees  un- 
fitted for  budding  at  same  time ;  or  frequently  those  coming  from 
the  last  named  kinds  would  be  entirely  too  small  for  budding  the 
first  year. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  most  of  the  yellow  fleshed  Peaches  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  varieties  similar  to  the  parent ;  hence  the  in- 
numerable new  sorts  that  now  swell  the  nursery-men's  catalogues, 
and  that  are  yearly  being  introduced  to  the  public  as  '^  highly  iuperi- 
or?^  If  an  orchard  is  desired  to  be  produced  of  seedlings,  by  select- 
ing seeds  of  the  Yellow  Rareripe,  Crawford's  Early,  Bergen's  Yel- 
low, Lemon  Cling,  and  Crawford's  Late,  it  is  very  probable  a  col- 
lection would  be  obtained  preserving  in  great  measure  the  charac- 
ters, qualities,  and  times  of  ripening  of  these  varieties.  So,  also, 
may  the  periods  of  ripening  of  each  kind  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hastened  or  retarded,  by  selecting  pits  of  the  first  or  last  that  ripen 
on  each  particular  tree.  ^  ' 

The  grower  should,  however,  recollect  that  while  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  these  varieties  to  reproduce  themselves,  their  capability 
so  to  do  is  often  destroyed  by  the  intermixture,  while  in  flower  of 
some  other  variety  which  is  perhaps  adjoining  them  only  a  few  feet ; 
hence,  in  order  to  feel  any  degree  of  certainty  toward  the  raising  of 
kinds  valuable,  or  resembling  the  parent,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
tree  from  which  the  pits  are  taken  should  stand  perfectly  isolated, 
or  certainly  distant  two  hundred  rods  from  any  other  Peach  tree. 

Those  who  have  not  the  dry  sandy  knoll  whereon  to  place  the  pits, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  ensuing  spring,  may  place  them  in  a  moist 
cellar  until  nearly  the  close  of  winter ;  then  take  them  out,  soak 
them  in  water  two  or  three  days,  sptead  them  on  the  ground  and 
cover  two  or  three  inches  of  saw-dust  or  leaf  mould  over  them  ;  thus 
exposing  them  to  action  of  frost  until  the  season  for  planting. 

By  Budding, — ^The  seed  sown  as  above  will,  early  in  the  month 
of  September,  be  found  to  have  grown,  in  good  soil,  from  three  to 
four  feet,  when  they  should  be  budded  as  near  the  ground  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  in  October  pne-half  of  the  entire  top  should  be  cut  back-r- 
not  .the  limbs  pruned  ofl^  leaving  bare  stems — but  the  growth  of 
every  limb  should  be  shortened  or  cut  back  one-half;  this  is  to  pre- 
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vent  injury  from  high  winds  or  heavj  snows,  which  frequently  break 
the  tree,  just  at  the  insertion  of  the  bud. 

Some  bud  upon  the  plum  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing  the 
tree;  and  when  so  done  the  month  of  August  is  best.  The  exact 
time  cannot  be  stated,  as  seasons  vary  even  in  the  same  section  of 
country,  but  the  watchful  eye  will  soon  learn  to  detect  the  period 
when  the  young  stock  is  about  to  form  its  terminal  bud,  and  then  is 
generall}'  the  best  time.  If  the  bud  is  inserted  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son, on  the  Peach  stock,  it  id  liable  to  overgrow  and  **  gum." 

Budding  the  Peach  may  also  be  performed  in  the  month  of  June, 
on  trees  of  two  or  more  years  old.  It  is  done  in  same  manner  as 
that  in  common  budding,  except  in  selecting  the  buds,  you  select  a 
young  shoot,  of  about  one  to  two  inches  grown,  and,  cutting  it  back 
to  one  or  two  leaves,  you  insert  and  tie  as  in  the  common  mode. 

By  Grafting, — ^This  is  rarely  performed  at  the  North,  but  may  be 
made  tolerably  successful  if  performed  very  early  on  trees  standing  in 
warm,  light  soil.  A  strong,  sharp  knife  or  spade  should  first  be  used 
around,  cutting  off  all  the  roots  of  the  tree,  at  about  one  foot  from 
the  body  of  a  tree  four  feet  high — the  tree  headed  back  about  one 
half,  and  the  lower  limbs  cut  into  about  two  buds  each — the  grafl 
inserted  in  the  manner  termed  tongue  or  whip-grafling,  tied  with 
soft  bark,  and  covered  with  a  ball  of  grafling-clay.  When  the  graft 
has  made  one  foot  growth,  the  ligature  should  be  loosed,  and  the 
lower  limbs  cut  in  smoothly  to  the  body.  Some  cultivators  In  the 
southern  Stictes  graft  into  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  when  the  stocks 
are  small  it  is  a  good  way  ;  but  the  cleft  grafting  mode  is  then  best 

Transplanting. — In  transplanting  from  the  nursery  to  the  orchard, 
the  limbs,  or  branches,  should  be  shortened  back  to  the  form  of  a 
pyramidal,  rounded  head,  having  the  lower  limbs  within  two  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  not  exceeding  one  foot  long.  The  side  roots  should 
only  have  their  ends  smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife,  all  broken  or 
bruised  roots  cut  away,  and  the  tap  root  cut  off  to  within  one  foot 
of  the  crown. 

Distances  apart, — On  light,  sandy  soils,  twelve  feet  apart  each 
way*is  sufficient  for  the  peach;  but  on  good  strong  soil,  the  trees  re- 
quire from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  in  order,  when  full  grown,  to 
enable  them  to  mature  their  fruit  with  full  exposure  to  the  -sun. 

jS-otV  and  Situation. — The  soil  whereon  to  make  plantations  of  the 
peach  is  a  matter  of  great  import,  as  thereby  hang  the  main  chances 
of  success  or  failure.  •  The  following  analysis,  made  by  B.  Kirtland, 
Esq.,  of  Poland,  Ohio,  from  three  esteemed  varieties,  viz..  Yellow 
Rareripe,  Morris  Red  Rareripe,  and  Morrisania,  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely useful  to  every  planter,  as  it  is  easy  to  get  an  analysis  made 
of  soils,  and  from  the  two  the  planter  will  know  at  once  which  par 
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ticulsr  manure  is  required  to  perfect  his  fruit,  and  give  vigor  to  his 
trees.  Equal  quantities  of  limbs  and  twigs  from  the  three  kinds 
above  named,  were  taken,  and  after  having  been  thoroughly  dried 
(whereby  they  lost  about  44  per  cent,  of  water),  carefully  burned 
with  a  moderate  heat,  yielding  as  follows : 

Charcoal  and  Sand,  ...*...  8.180 

Silica, 1.4bO 

Perphosphate  of  Iron, 2.174 

Potash, 12.545 

Soda,      .......'.  2.000 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  •...••  2.258 

Lime, 23.951 

Phosphate  of  Lime,         ......  21«699 

Magnesia, 7.052 

Peroxide  of  Manganese, .800 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 699 

Carbonic  Acid, 33.350 

^  111.188 

Loss  in  Analysis, 3.812 

115.000 

These  analyses  show  the  wood  of  the  Peach  tree  as  next  to  the 
Pear  in  amount  of  Phosphates,  and  also  the  erroneous  impression  so 
generally  current,  that  the  Peach  requires  a  light,  sandy  soil.  The 
most  vigorous,  healthy  trees  we  have  ever  seen  are  growing  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  what  is  termed  limestone  soil,  and 
where  perfect  drainage  is  naturally  formed  by  the  hills.  On  the 
prairies  the  trees  grow  rapidly,  but  to  us  have  the  appearance  of  a 
forced,  green-house  plant,  and  unable  to  endure  aught  but  genial  air, 
while  feeding  thus  upon  one  or  two  of  the  elements  of  growth,  and 
at  the  same  time  devoid  of  others  requisite  to  the  perfection  of 
healthy  wood.  Lime  and  bone  dust,  we  judge,  will  be  found  espe- 
cially beneficial  in  perfecting  truly  healthy  trees,  capable  of  endur- 
ing the  great  changes  of  climate  on  our  western  prairies.  If  to  this 
application  be  added  the  practice  of  shortening  in  during  the  month 
of  September,  and  perfect  drainage  of  water  from  the  roots,  we  be- 
lieve the  tree  will  be  found  to  endure  more  successfully  the  extreme 
changes  of  climate. 

The  duration  of  the  Peach  tree  we  consider  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  soil  being  properly  drained,  and  containing  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  food  toward  forming  perfect  wood.  The  doctrine  of  ex- 
cretions of  vegetables,  is  one  which  we  are  yet  inclined  to  support, 
having  been  unable  to  succeed,  even  with  renewed  preparation  of  the 
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soil,  in  growing  two  successive  crops  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  upon 
the  same  plot. 

A  rank,  luxuriant  tree,  with  shoots  spongy,  sappy,  plethoric,  un- 
ripened,  and  incapable  of  being  matured,  with  the  roots  in  an  un- 
drained,  cold,  or  wet  soil,  is  too  often  regarded  as  thrifty,  when  in 
truth  it  is  but  the  expression  of  a  false  stimulant,  as  in  the  human 
frame,  exciting  only  to  destroy. 

The  situation  of  a  peach-orchard  should,  if  possible,  be  upon  high 
grounds,  as  less  subject  to  extreme  and  severe  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  as  tending  to  more  perfect  maturity  of  wood  in  fall  of  year, 
and  later  period  of  blooming  in  spring.  If  the  trees  are  low-branched 
and  well  shortened  in,  supplied  with  requisite  inorganic  elements  in 
the  soil,  the  lay  of  the  land  to  the  east,  south,  or  north  will  only 
affect  the  time  of  ripening  the  fruit :  that  to  the  south  maturing  about 
one  week  earlier  than  that  toward  the  north.  Elevated  situations, 
surrounded  by,  or  bordering  on,  bodies  of  water,  will  often  furnish 
fruits  when  adjacent  valleys  fail ;  and  this  is  especially  true  where 
the  bodies  of  water  do  not  entirely  freeze  over  during  winter :  the 
southern  shores  of  several  of  our  lakes  rarely -failing  to  produce 
peaches  when  the  entire  crop  is  destroyed  five  or  ten  miles  back  in 
fhe  interior.  Even  slight  knolls  often  protect  the  crop,  an  instance 
of  which  we  had  in  our  own  grounds,  where  trees  were  distant  only 
thirty  feet ;  in  one  night  all  of  the  buds  upon  the  lower  limbs,  or 
more  than  half  way  up,  being  destroyed  on  the  tree  standing  on  what 
would  be  termed  the  leve],  while  on  the  tree  on  the  knoll  not  one 
was  injured. 

The  destruction  of  buds*by  extreme  cold  in  the  winter  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  except  the  tree  has  been  ekcited  by  a  season  of  warm 
weather,  or  has  been  grown  in  the  manner  called  "  thrifty,"  pre- 
viously noted.  Where  trees  are  steadily  and  healthily  grown,  they 
are  capable  of  wishstanding  20*^  to  25^  below  zero  without  injury, 
unless  immediately  followed  by  clear,  warm  sun,  or  the  tree  being 
in  an  immature,  unhealthy  state. 

/Season  to  Transplant. — ^Throughout  the  northern  and  western 
States  it  is  best  to  transplant  the  Peach  in  the  spring.  South  or 
Southwest,  Ml  or  midwinter  may  be  best — but  from  remarks  of 
many  writers,  we  incline  to  the  belief,  that  early  in  March  or  the 
last  of  February  is  best,  as  they  occasionally  have  some  severe 
changes  in  January,  very  trying  to  newly  planted  trees.  The  ground 
should  alway  be  prepared  in  the  fall. 

Cultivation, — ^The  ground  about  peach  trees  should  always  be 
kept  clean;  if  planted  oh  light,  sandy  sotI,  running  through  an  or- 
chard with  a  cultivator  so  as  not  to  break  the  roots ;  if  upon  rich 
prairie  or  limestone  soils,  the  ground  may  be  plowed  and  oi-opped 
without  injury ;  but  on  the  sandy,  light  soil  no  crop  except  the  white 
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tnniip  ^onld  ever  be  grown,  and  that  pays  best  to  be  turned  under 
by  a  very  shallow  plowing  of,  say,  two  inches  deep.  On  rich,  deep 
prairie  soUs,  it  is  beat  not  to  stir  tiie  ground  after  midsummer. 

Prumng. — The  fruit  being  borne  only  m  wood  of 
the  preceding  year,  one  of  the  great  objects  in  pruning, 
is  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  tree  furnished  with  a  regular 
and  constant  succession  of  annual  bearing  shoots.  P. 
Barry,  in  his  "  Fruit  Garden,"  has  the  following,  so  cor- 
rectly descriptive  of  the  mode,  that  we  adopt  it,  together 
with  a  cut  illustrative  of  buds,  on  which  C.  D.  E.  are 
fruit  buds,  F.  Q.  H.  leaf  buds,  /.  double  buds,  C.  triple 
buds ;  the  two  side  buds  being  fruit  buds,  and  the  centre 
one  a  leaf  bud.  By  referring  to  the  branch,  it  will  b« 
seen  that  it  is  furnished  with  a  certain  number  of  wood 
buds  and  fruit  buds.  At  tbe  base,  there  are  always  one 
or  more  wood  buds. 

Now,  if  that  shoot  were  not  pruned,  all  the  fruit  buds 
on  it  would  produce  fruit,— one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
wood  buds  at  the  top  would  make  new  shoots ;  these 
U  J  would  necessarily  be  very  weak,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  fruit  below  them.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
there  would  be  a  long,  vacant  Rpace,eiitirely  destitute  of  a 
young  shoot  or  a  living  bud.  This  is  the  way  that  the  inte- 
rior tuid  lower  parts  of  trees  become  ao  soon  degamished. 

But  when  that  shoot  is  shortened,  we  will  say  one  half, 
I4O  the  sap  is  retained  in  its  lower  parts,  one  half  of  the 
fruit  buds  are  removed,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
large  and  fine  frulls  are  obtuned  from  tlu^  remaining.; 
young  vigorous  shoots  are  produced  from  the  lower 
buds  to  bear  next  year,  and 
take  the  place  of  those  whidi 
have  already  borne.     In  thitt 
way  regular  uniform  crops  of 
large  and    fine  fruit  are  ob- 
tained, and  a  constant  succes- 
sion ofyoung  shoots  is  kept  up.  ^ 

Toformiht  head  of  a  stand- 
ard Ptaeh  Tree.  —  We  will 
suppose  it  the  intention  to 
form  a  standard  tree,  with  a 

trunk  two  feet  in  height,  and  ft'    r«™of  •  lowMimljrtF-cfc 
round,  Open,  and  symmetrical  udamuid,  opcaliiwi. 
head,  like  figure.     We  take 
■  yearling  tree  and  cut  It  bitck  to  within  two  feet  and  «  hdf  of  tha 
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ground  in  the  spring.  Below  this  cut  a  certain  number  of  shoots 
will  be  produced,  from  which  three  will  be  selected  to  form  the  main 
branches  or  frame-work  of  the  head.  All  the  others  are  rubbed  off 
when  two  or  three  inches  long  or  sooner.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
we  have  a  tree  with  three  branches. 

The  second  year  these  three  branches  are  cut  back  full  one  half 
their  length,  and  from  each  we  take  a  shoot  to  continue  the  branch, 
and  one  to  form  a  secondary  branch.  The  other  shoots  produced 
below  those  are  pinched  or  checked  to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  the  leading  branches.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  we 
have  a  tree  with  six  leading  branches,  and  some  bearing  shoots  be- 
low on  the  older  wood. 

The  third  year  each  of  these  six  brandies  is  shortened  one  half,  in 
order  to  obtain  more  secondary  branches,  and  some  fruit  branches 
on  the  lower  parts.  All  young  shoots  on  the  old  wood,  whether 
fruit  branches  or  not,  should  be  cut  back  one  half,  or  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  cause  the  wood  buds  at  their  base  to  push,  and 
make  shoots  to  bear  next  year. 

The  formation  of  the  head  goes  on  as  described  for  two  or  three 
years  more,  when  it  is  complete  ;  for  peach  trees,  properly  pruned, 
do  not  assume  such  wide  spreading  forms  as  they  do  naturally.  The 
main  branches  and  secondary  branches  should  be  at  equal  distances 
throughout,  and  far  enough  apart  to  give  the  bearing  wood  on  their 
sides  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air. 

An  equality  of  visor  should  also  be  preserved  amongst  them  by 
summer  pinching.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  very  vigorous  shoot 
start  up  in  a  peach  Iree,  and  appropriate  so  much  of  the  sap  as  to 
injure  a  whole  branch ;  these  should  be  checked  the  moment  their 
character  is  observed,  unless  they  may  be  wanted  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Every  part  of  the  branches  should  be  furnished  with  bearing  shoots, 
and  these  should,  every  spring,  be  shortened  in  one  half  or  more,  to 
produce  others  at  their  base,  whilst  those  that  have  borne  are  cut  out.*' 

With  the  advice  above,  as  well  as  of  most  writers,  to  shorten 
back  or  prune  the  Peach  in  the  Spring,  we  do  not  fully  agree ;  be- 
lieving, rather,  that  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  September,  it 
will  enable  the  tree  to  more  fully  perfect  the  remaining  buds,  and 
fit  it  to  endure  changes  of  temperature  during  winter. 

Diseases  and  Insects  injurious.  ^Tke  Curl  of  the  Leaf.  The  first 
developed  leaves,  in  the  spring,  oflen  become  diseased  with  a  spongy 
and  malignant  growth,  exhibiting  reddish  blotches  or  swellings  on  the 
upper  side,  that,  afler  two  or  three  weeks,  causes  them  to  fall  oft  "  This 
occurs  at  a  period  when  the  vigorous  circulation  of  the  sap  requires  a 
corresponding  action  in  those  important  organs.  A  second  growth  is 
soon  forced  out,  which  ultimately  restores  the  tree  to  its  wonted  force 
and  vigor.    It  is,  howQver,  evident,  that  though  the  recuperative 
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powers  of  naUire  may,  for  once,  twice,  or  even  thrice,  restore  a 
growth  of  leaves,  the  shock  must  at  length  impair  the  vitality,  and 
induce  an  unhealthy  condition.''  This  curl  of  the  leaf  is  produced 
by  the  punctures  of  a  small  plant-louse,  the  ^  Aphu  persica^^  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  work  on  Insects. 

A  mixture  of  tobacco  water  and  strong  soapsuds  applied  with  a 
syringe,  early,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  one  third  grown,  will  be 
found  a  good  remedy.  Barry  regards  the  curl  of  the  leaf  induced 
by  sudden  change  of  weather — a  number  of  warm  days  that  cause 
the  expansion  of  the  young  leaves,  followed  by  a  cold,  rainy  day ; 
the  more  severe  and  protracted  the  cold,  the  more  severe  and  fatal 
the  curl. 

The  Yellows,  What  is  regarded  as  the  Yellows  is  little  known 
throughout  the  West ;  neither  have  we  ever  observed  it,  to  any  ex- 
tent, in  the  New  England  States,  except  where  trees  were  procured 
from,  or  grown  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  enfeebled  and  imperfect  from 
their  first  start.  That  it  may  be  perpetuated  by  innoculation,  or 
sowing  seeds  from  trees  diseased,  we  have  no  doubt ;  it  therefore 
behooves  every  tree  grower  to  be  careful  from  whence  he  procures 
his  pits  for  stocks,  rrof.  Kirtland  says :  ""  It  is  questionable  whether 
any  distinct  disease  occurs,  to  which  this  name  is  applicable.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  a  collection  of  symptoms  arising  from  causes  acting 
either  individually  or  collectively.  Facts  seem  to  favor  this  view, 
though  the  insight  of  popular  opinion  is  in  favor  of  its  being  a  spe- 
cific and  contagious  disease."  Depredations  of  the  jEgeria  exitiosoj 
Aphis  persica,  exhaustion  of  elements  in  the  soil,  and  want  of  correct 
pruning  appear  to  be  the  primary  causes,  and,  in  reference  thereto, 
Prof.  Kirtland  further  remarks :  ^'  In  estimating  the  power  and  ex- 
tent of  these  causes,  it  should  be  recollected  that  an  injurious  im- 
pression, acting  constantly  upon  successive  generations  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  species,  may  ultimately  establish  a  hereditary 
entailment  that  may  be  propagated  in  the  form  of  predisposition 
to  disease,  or  disease  itself.  The  converse  is  equally  true  in  pro- 
ducing health  or  physical  development. 

These  several  causes  have  been  exerting  their  influence  on  the 
Peach  tree  for  a  long  term  of  years,  impairing  the  stamina  and 
health  of  its  fruit  germs.  These  impressions  have  been  propagated 
and  re-propagated,  in  conjunction  with  the  action  of  the  primary 
causes  of  impairment,  till  at  length  we  have  only  a  sickly  progeny." 

The  remedy  is  to  cut  down  and  destroy  all  diseased  trees ;  the 
preventive  is  judieious  cultivation. 

Mildew,  This  is  the  name  applied  to  a  minute  fungus  whidi  at- 
tacks the  ends  of  the  young  branches  of  some  particular  varieties, 
termed  serrated  or  glandless.    It  checks,  growth,  and  renders  the 
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tree  unsightly.  Application,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  of  one  ounce  of 
nitre  to  one  gallon  of  water,  in  proportion,  will  destroy  it,  and,  at 
the  same  tjme,  add  to  vigor  and  health  of  the  tree.  Dusting  of  sul- 
phur is  by  some  advised. 

The  Ptach  worm  or  Borer,  ^geria  exitioia,  was  known  as  early 
as  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  described.     There  are  two  sexes,  and  so  remarkably 
different  that  some  natu- 
ralists have  almost  hesjta-  ^ 
ted     in    arranging     tlieni. 
"The  insect,  in  its  pcrf.ct 
state,   is    a  sleuder,   dark 
blue,   four  -  winged    moth, 
somewhat  like  a  wasp.     It 
commences  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  soft  and  tender 

bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  usually  about  the  last  of  June,  but  at 
different  times,  from  June  to  October.  The  egg  hatches,  and  bo- 
ooQies  a  small  white  borer 
or  grub,  (Jig.  a),  which 
eventually  grows  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  pen- 
etrates and  devours  the  bark 
and  aap  -  wood,  and,  after 
panning  the  winter  in  the 
tree,  it  enfolds  itself  iu  a  cocoon,  {fy.  &\  under  or  upon  the  barfc, 
and  emerges  again  in  a  perfect  or  winged  form  in  June,  and  com- 
mences depositing  its  eggs  for  another  generation," 

Multiform  have  been  the  prescribed  remedies  for  protection 
against  this  insect,  but  none  have  been  found  infallible ;  and  the 
careful  cultivator  will  And  the  nae  of  a  sharp  knife,  once  in  June, 
and  again  in  September,  applied  to  cutting  out  the  worm,  whose  lo- 
cation is  easily  discovered  by  exudation,  near  the  crown  of  the  roots, 
of  gummy  matter — a  far  better  preventive,  and  also  really  cheaper, 
than  heaping  up  of  ashes,  cinders,  etc.,  etc. 

Gathering. — If  for  immediate  use  the  peadi  should  not  be  gath- 
ered until  fully  ripe,  but  if  intended  for  market  it  is  neoesaary  often 
to  gather  while  yet  firm. 

Charaetert  and  Clatii/ieaticm. — The  general  outward  characters  of 
many  kinds  are  so  nearly  similar  that. it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  means  than  cihibited  in  the  fruit  in  order  to  identify  varieties. 
This,  even  with  all  the  means  at  command,  is  oflen  very  diflicult, 
owing  to  the  numerous  seedlings  constantly  being  produced.  The 
distinction  of  freestones  and  clinsgtones  (melters  and  pavios  of  the 
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ibgltah)  is  the  moet  natural  and  well  underatood ;  next,  the  distinc- 
tion by  means  of  what  are  termed  glands  on  the  leaves,  as  also  the 
indentations  or  irregular  edee  of  the  leaf  termed  oreneate,  serrated, 
and  coarsely  serrated  ;  and  last  the  distinction  by  means  of  the  flow- 
era,  as  lar^e  or  small.  This  last  is  open  only  to  examination  a  short 
period,  and  therefore  is  not  used  except  by  the  careful  amateur  po- 
molc^t,  or  correct  nurseryman. 
Tie  Booompanying  iigorea  are  illustrative : 

figure  1,  the  ser 
rated  without  glands; 
figure  2,coarsely  sei^ 
ratedi,  and  with  glo- 
bose glands;   figure 
3,  creneate  and  mth 
reniform  or  kidney 
shaped  glands.  "The 
form  of  the  glands," 
observes      Lindley, 
"  as  well  as  their  po- 
rtion,   is     perfectly 
distinct ;     Uiey    ore 
fully    developed    in 
the  month  of  May,  and  continue  to  the  last  permanent  in  their  (hai- 
acter,  and  are  not  affected  by  cultivation.     The  globose  glands  are 
utuat«d,  one,  two,  or  more,  on  the  foot  stalks,  and  one,  two,  ot 
more,  <m  the  tjps  or  points  of  the  serraturos  of  the  leaves.  The  reniforia 
glands  grow  also  on  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  but  those  on  the  leaves 
are  placed  within  the  serratures,  connecting,  aa  it  were,  the  upper 
and  lower  t«eth  of  the  serratures  together ;  their  leaves,  when  taken 
from  a  br«ich  of  vigorous  growth,  have  more  glands  than  the  leaves 
of  the  globose  varieties.     It  will,  however,  sometimes  happen,  that 
glands  are  not  dlscemable  on  some  of  the  leaves,  especially  on  those 
produced  from  weak  branches ;  in  this  case,  other  branches  must  Im 
sought  for  which  do  produce  them,"    Lindley,  as  well  os  most  wri- 
ters since,  have  rendered  these  classes,  with  sub-olasses  or  divisions, 
founded  munly  on  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  but  we  have  prefer- 
red, in  this  fruit  as  well  as  others,  to  embody  the  distinction  in  the 
text  descriptive  of  a  variety,  and  confine  ourself  to  the  praolioal 
every  day  wanted  division  of  "  best,"  "  very  good,"  and  "  good." 
The  word  "Melocoton"  only  meaning  "peach,"  we  have  dropped,  and 
only  use  it  in  connection  with  the  synonyms. 

i^tet. — The  various  uses  made  of  the  peach  are  so  well  known  as 
not  to  require  a  word,  yet  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  drying  or 
preserving  iresh,  the  fruit,  when  distant  from  market,  induoes  ns  to 
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extract  the  following  descriptions.  Downing  says,  "  in  Western 
New  York,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  country  where  peaches 
are  lai^ely  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  dried,  and  in  this  state  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  very  large  quantities.  The  drying  is  performed,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  spent  ovens ;  on  a  large  scale,  in  a  small  drying  house 
heated  by  a  stove,  and  fitted  up  with  ventilated  drawers.  These 
drawers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  formed  of  laths,  or  narrow  strips 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  them,  are  filled 
with  peaches  in  halves.  They  are  cut  in  two  without  being  peeled, 
the  stone  taken  out,  and  the  two  halves  placed  in  a  single  layer  with 
the  skin  downward.  In  a  short  time  the  heat  of  the  drying  house 
will  complete  the  drying,  and  the  drawers  are  then  ready  for  a  sec- 
ond  filling.  Farther  south  they  are  spread  upon  boar&s  or  frames, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  merely ;  but  usually,  with  the  previous  prepa- 
ration, of  dipping  the  peaches  (in  basketis,)  for  a  few  minutes  in 
boiling  water  before  halving  them." 

Preserving  the  fresh  fruit, — ^Thomas  describes  the  process  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Prepare  the  canisters  in  the  best  manner,  of  good  tin — 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  four  to  four  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Whatever  be  the  size,  they  should  be  uniform,  that  they 
may  be  heated  alike.  The  fruit  selected  should  be  just  ripe  and  no 
more,  free  from  specks  or  bruises.  When  the  canisters  are  filled, 
the  tops  are  to  be  carefully  soldered  on,  leaving  a  hole  in  them 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin  for  the  escape  of  the  air.  They  are 
then  to  be  set  in  a  vessel  of  water,  to  be  kept  boiling  moderately, 
until  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  is  raised  to  that  of  the  water. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  ascertained,  is  to  put  a  drop  of  water  on 
the  pin  hole,  which  will  continue  to  bubble  as  long  as  the  air  escapes 
from  the  canister.  When  the  internal  temperature  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  water,  no  more  air  will  escape.  The  water  is  then  to  be 
wiped  off,  and  a  drop  of  solder  immediately  put  in  its  place.  The 
boiling  water  should  be  raiaed  as  near  to  the  tops  of  the  canisters  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  covm*  them.  If  the  operation  has  been  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  ends  of  the  canisters  will,  shortly  after  the  cool- 
ing has  taken  place,  be  depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  fruit 
IS  subjected  does  not  cook  it  in  the  least.  It  is  proper  that  the  can- 
isters should  be  set  in  a  cool  place.  The  vessel  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  kept  boiling,  must  of  coarse  have  a  level  bottom ;  and  every 
one  who  is  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  can  devise  one  for  him- 
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VARIETIES. 

The  yarieties  of  the  peach  have  within  a  few  years  been  largely 
increased,  but  as  the  fruit  is,  when  matured,  quickly  perishable,  we 
have  endeavored  to  select  out  only  those  that  are  really  valuable, 
and  that  will  furnish  a  perfecft  succession  from  earliest  to  latest 
Many  varieties  are^  undoubtedly  good  in  their  immediate  locality, 
and  often  perhaps  equal  the  best,  yet  there  seems  no  necessity  for 
increasing  the  numbers  unless  some  evident  superiority  is  found 
either  in  fhiit^or  tree. 

The  periods  of  ripening,  which  we  have  attached  to  each  variety, 
mark  its  character  on  the  southern  shore^of  Lake  Erie,  in  northern 
Ohio.  At  Cincinnati  it  will  often  be  found  two  weeks  earlier,  while 
at  Boston  or  Buffalo  it  will  be  eight  or  ten  days  later. 


CLASS  h— Worthy  General  Cultivatum. 

Bergen. 

Bergen's  Yellow. 

Amerioan.  It  much  resembles  Yellow  Rareripe,  but  ripens  about 
ten  days  later ;  a  moderate  regular  bearer.  Flowers^  9m2\\\  ghndSy 
reniform ;  fruity  l&i^e,  globular ;  depressed,  broad  suture^  distinct, 
rather  more  than  half  round ;  skin,  deep  orange,  with  a  broad  red 
cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  melting,  and  of  luscious  flavor.  SeAson,  early 
September.     Freestone. 

Brevoort. 

Brevoort'i  Morris.         |        Brevoort's  Seedling  Melter. 

American.  A  moderate  but  regular  bearer.  Flowers,  small; 
glands^  reniform ;  fruity  medium  to  lai^e,  round ;  rather  broad  dis- 
tinct, suture,  deep  at  apex ;  skin,  dingy,  white,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek ;  fiesh,  firm,  slightly  red  at  stone,  sweet  and  high  flavored. 
Season,  early  September.     Freestone. 

Crawford's  Early. 

Crawford's  Early  Melocoton,        |        Early  Crawford. 

American.  As  a  market  fruit,  one  of  the  most  deservingly 
popular  of  the  yellow  fleshed  varieties;    productive.      Flowers^ 
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small;  glands^  globose;  fruity  large,  oblong,  oval,  soi6[ietiines 
roundish,  point  at  apex  prominent ;  suture^  shallow ;  skin^  yellow, 
with  red  cheek ;  fleshy  yellow,  juicy,  and  when  ripened  in  warm 
sunny  weather,  rich  and  sweet,  at  other  times  slightly  sub-acid. 
Season,  last  of  August  to  10th  of  September.     Freestone. 

Crawford^b  Late. 

Oawford's  Late  Kelocotoiif         |         Crawford's  Saperb  Kelocoton. 
*    '  Crawford's  Saperb  Malacatone. 

American.  One  of  the  most  valuable  yellow  fleshed  late  varie- 
ties, deserving  place  in  all  collections ;  productive.  Flowers,  small ; 
glandSj  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish ;  suture,  shallow ;  skin,  yel- 
low, with  dark  red  cheek ;  Jlesh,  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
vinous,  and  like  the  foregoing,  depends  on  warm  sunny  weather  to 
make  it  sweet.  Season,  last  of  -September  and  first  of  October. 
Freestone. 

CooLSDOE^s  Favorite. 

Gooledge's  Early  Red  Rareripe. 

American.  Tree  very  hardy  and  productive.  Flowers,  small ; 
glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium  to  large,  roundish,  largest  on  one 
side ;  suture,  at  apex  only ;  skin,  white,  with  a  bright  red  cheek 
oflen  mottled;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  sweet  delidous  flavor. 
Season,  20th  to  last  of  August.     Freestone. 

Columbia. 

American.  Tree,  moderate  grower,  hardy,  young  wood  a  pur. 
plish  cast,  moderate  regular  bearer.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reni- 
form ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  with  a  shallow  suture  half  roimd  ;  skin, 
singularly  marked  and  striped  with  dark  red ;  flesh,  yellow,  often 
exhibiting  a  red  streak  next  the  skin,  rich,  juicy,  and  excellent  flavor. 
Season,  middle  to  last  of  September.     Freestone. 

Early  York. 

Serrate  Early  York,         |        True  Early  York. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  with  growers  respecting  this  peach, 
owing  to  the  same  name  having  been  applied  to  seedlings  in  New 
Jersey.  Tree,  hardy,  productive,  and,  from  the  period  of  ripening, 
one  of  the  very  best.  Flowers,  large;  leaves,  serrated  without 
glands ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  oval ;  suture,  slight ;  skin,  with 
pale  red  dotted  on  greenish-white  in  the  shade,  and  becoming  dark 
red  where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  fesh,  greenish-white,  tender,  melting, 
full  of  rich  sprightly  juice.     Season,  middle  of  August.    Freestone. 

12*     ^ 
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Eablt  Nkwihotoh. 

Eulj  Kewingttm  Freestone,        |        Newinftoa, 

»  Smiili'i  Kewington. 

Foreign.  This  variety  ripens  directly  after  the  ^renamed.  Tree 
hardy,  moderately  productive ;'  Jhwere,  small ;  glands,  reniform  • 
fruit,  large,  roundish,  one-half  always  lai^est ;  suture,  distinct ;  ski\ 
yellowish  white,  dotted  and  streaked  with  red,  the  cheek  a  rich  red , 
flesh,  white,  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  many  particles  adhere ;  (if 
not  fully  ripe,  it  has  the  habit  of  a  cling ;)  juicy,  rich,  vinous  flavor. 
Season,  20Ui  to  last  of  August  . 

George  the  Fourtil 

American.  Tree,  vigorous,  hardy,  regular,  good  bearer ;  flow- 
ers, small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  above  medium ;  suture,  broad 
and  deep,  making  one  half  larger  than  the  other ;  skin,  yellowish 
white  dotted  with  bright  red,  on  one  side  a  rich  dark  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  luscious  flavor. 
Season,  last  of  August.     Freestone.  •  * 

Grosse  Miononnb. 


Royal  Kennnjrlon,    \ 
Onmwood'i  Royal  George, 
"    New  Royal  George, 
Large  French  Migaonne, 
French  Mignonne, 
Swift  Mignonne, 
Purple  Avant, 
Early  I*urple  Avant, 
Early  May, 
Early  Vineyard, 
Vinenae, 


Neil's  Early  Purple, 
Johnson's  Early  Purple, 
Superb  Royal, 
Royal  Soverei^, 
Ronald's  Seedling  Oalande, 
Pourpree  Haiive, 
Belle  Beaute, 
Pourpree  de  Normaodie, 
Vineuae  da  Fyomentin, 
Mignonne, 
Early  Purple. 


Foreign.  The  Grosse  Mignonne  or  Large  Favorite  was  a  favorite 
peach  in  France  in  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  everywhere  esteemed, 
although  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  that  the  true  variety  is  cultiva- 
ted. The  true  variety  has  larpe  flowers,  while  that  oflon  grown  has 
small  flowers. 

Flowers,  large ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  apex  d©- 
pressed,  with  a  deep,  hollow  suture ;  skin^  dull  greenish  yellow, 
mottled  with  red,  and  with  a  purplish  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  marked  yith  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  nigh,  vin- 
ous  flavor ;  stone,  small,  very  rough.  Season,  about  20th  August  to 
Ist  September.     Freestone. 

Heath. 

Heath  Clingstooe,        I        Fine  Heath, 
White  HeaQi,  |        Red  Heath. 

American.  This  variety  is  extremely  valuable  in  the  middle,  and 
southern  and  western  States.    In  the  northern  States  it  does  not 
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always  ripen  well,  but  the  fruit  may  be  gathered,  wrapped  in  paper 
same  as  oranges,  and  laid  in  a  cool  room  and  kept  imtil  Christmas. 
It  often  reproduces  itself  from  the  stone,  and  Bajne's  New  Heath 
partakes  of  no  new  qualities  over  many  other  of  its  seedlings.  The 
trees  are  very  hardy,  often  producing  on  our  western  sods  when 
all  others  fail. 

Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  oblong,  narrowing 
to  both  ends,  with  a  swollen  point  at  apex ;  suiure,  one  side,  distinct; 
skin,  downy,  cream  colored  white,  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh, 
greenish  white,  adhering  closely  to  the  stone,  juicy,  rich,  luscious 
flavor.     Season^  October.    Clingstone. 

Htslop. 

Hyslop's  Clingsume. 

American.  This  variety  should  take  the  place  of  Heath  in  all 
northern  localities,  and,  indeed,  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden, 
however  small.  From  not  finding  it  noticed  in  any  work  since  Ken- 
rick's  Issue,  we  had  supposed  it  probably  a  synonym,  but  have  been 
unable  so  to  detect  it.  Trees  are  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive ; 
flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  la^^^)  oblong,  roundish ; 
skin,  white^  with  a  deep  rich,  red  dieek ;  flesh,  very  juicy,  meltingi 
rich  and  luscious.     Season,  early  in  October.    Clingstone, 

s^  Jaqubs. 

Jaqaish,       J        JaqocB  Rareripe, 
Jaques  Ilareripe. 

American.  A  very  desirable  market  variety ;  good  flavor ;  and 
very  certain  bearer. 

Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform  ;  fruit,  large,  roundish ;  distinct 
suture ;  skin,  downy,  dull  yellow,  with  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  red 
at  the  stone,  juicy,  ricjj,  slightly  sub-acid.  Season,  middle  of  Sep- 
tember.    Freestone. 

Morris  Red. 

Morris  Bed  Rareripe,        |        Red  Rareripe, 
Large  Red  Rareripe. 

American.  Has  been  confounded  with  Greorge  the  Fourth,  and 
also  with  GrosseMignon,  from  both  of  which  it  is  distinct..  The  Large 
Early  York  of  N.  Jersey  most  nearly  resembles  it,  but  is  quite  dit 
ferent.  It  is  universally  esteemed.  Trees,  vigorous  and  productive ; 
flowers,  small;  glands,  globose;  fruit,  large,  roundish;  slightly 
depressed  at  apex ;  suture,  well  marked  ;  skin,  greenish  white,  with 
a  lively  red  cheek ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  meltingi 
j'licy,  rich,  sweet  flavor.     Season,  last  of  August.     Freestone. 
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Morris  White. 


Morris  White  Raieripe, 
White  Rareripe, 
Luscious  White  Rareripe, 
Lady  Ann  Steward, 


White  Malacaton, 
Golems  White  Matacat<w, 
Freestone  Heath, 
Morris  White  Freestone, 


Philadelphia  Freestone. 

American.  This  Variety  is  most  suited  to  the  southern  and  south- 
-Western  States,  where  it  is  a  most  delicious  fruit ;  but  grown' at  the 
north,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  preserving  in  brandy,  and 
always  commands  a  high  price  therefor.  Tree,  vigorous,  moderate 
bearer ;  flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  /ruU,  large,  oval ;  suture, 
moderate,  swollen  point  small ;  skin,  downy,  greenish  white,  be- 
coming a  creamy  white  when  fully  ripe,  rarely  a  purplish  tinged 
oheek ;  flesh,  white  to  the  stone,  moderately  firm,  sweet  and  rich. 
Season,  middle  of  September.     Freestone. 

Malta. 

Peche  Malte,  |        Italian, 

Malte  de  Normandie,         |        Belie  de  Paris. 

Foreign.  The  true  Malta  is  less  known  than  a  spurious  sort  hav- 
ing globose  glands,  which  is  most  generally  grown.  The  true  Malta 
is  a  delicious  fruit  for  the  private  garden,  but  not  desirable  for  mar- 
keting ;  flowers,  large ;  leaves,  serrated,  without  glands ;  fruit,  above 
medium,  roundish,  flattened,  with  a  broad,  shallow  suture  on  one 
side ;  skin,  pale,  dull  green,  marked  on  the  sunny  side  with  broken 
spots  and  blotches  of  dull  purple ;  fl^sk,  greenish,  with  a  little  dark 
red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  melting,  rich,  vinous,  delicious  flavor. 
Seasofii,  last  of  August    Freestone. 


Late  Admirable. 


Royale, 
La  Royale, 
Peche  Royale, 
Boardine, 
Boiidin, 


.* 


Ponrpree  Tardive. 


Narbonne. 
Tetmi  de  Venns, 
French  Boardine, 
Judd's  Melting, 
Molteux's, 


Foreign.  •  An  old  variety,  the  trees  of  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful wherever  grown.  Moderate,  re^^ular  bearer.  Flowers,  small ; 
glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval  ^  suture, 
bold,  apparently  making  two  halves  of  the  fruit — a  swollen  point  at 
apex;  skin,  yellowish  green,  with  a  cheek  of  two  shades  of  red, 
mingled,  or  marbled  \  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  melting,  delicate, 
delicious  flavor.  Season,  about  20th  September.  Freestone.  We 
have  often  seen  the  foregoing  named  fruit,  the  Malta,  under  this 
name. 
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Lemon  CLiNoeTONE. 


Kennedy't  Garolina, 
Kennedy's  Lemon  Uingstone, 
Long  Tellow  Pine  AppTei 


Largest  Lemon, 

Pine  Apple  Chngstoney 

Yellow  Pine  Apple. 


American.  The  flavor  of  this  variety,  except  grown  in  warm 
dimate  and  good  soil,  would  not  place  it  among  the  first  class ;  but 
the  uniform  hardihood  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  together  with 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  fruit,  making  it  very  desirable  for  market- 
ing purposes,  has  induced  us  to  retain  it.  Flowers^  small ;  glands^ 
reniibrm ;  fruit,  large,  oj^long,  with  a  projecting  point  at  apex  like 
unto  a  lemon;  Mn^  fine  yellow,  with  a  dark  brownish  red  cheek, 
becoming  sometimes,  in  certain  locations  South,  almost  a  crimson 
red ;  fle9h^  firm,  yellow,  tinged  with  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sprightly, 
vinous,  sub-add  flavor.  Season,  middle  to  last  of  September. 
Clingstone.  The  ^  Yellow  Blanton  Cling  ^'  is  only  a  sub-variety, 
ripening  a  few  days  later. 

New  Yobk  Rabbrifb. 

livtngston's  New  York  Rareripe,     I        Honest  John. 
Large  Early  York,  |        Haine's  Early  Bed, 

Early  York  of  New  Jersey. 

American.  The  synonyms  which  we  attach  to  this  variety,  we 
are  aware,  are  questioned  by  some  good  pomologists,  but  after 
having  grown  and  examined  the  trees  under  the  several  names,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  distinguish  any  material  difference,  cer- 
tainly not  sufficient  to  make  distinct  descriptions  requisite.  Trees, 
vigorous,  healthy,  moderate  but  good  bearers;  flowers,  small; 
glands^  globose ;  fruit,  above  medium,  roundish ;  sJdn,  whitish,  with 
marblings  and  dots  of  red,  with  a  clear,  rich,  red  cheek,  where  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  fleshy  almost  white,  fine-grained,  vefy  juicy,  rich, 
mild,  excellent  flavor.     Season^  last  of  August.     Freestone. 

NiVETTB. 

White  Rareripe,  I        Velonte  Tiarditv, 

Nivette  Veloale,  |        Dorseiahire. 

Foreign.  An  old  variety,  which  succeeds  most  admirably 
throughout  all  Northern  sections,  and,  where  known,  equally  well 
•  South.  Trees,  upright,  healthy  growth,  regular  bearers ;  flowers^ 
small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval ; 
miture,  shallow,  point  or  apex  slightly  depressed ;  skin,  yellowish 
green,  and,  when  exposed  to  sun,  a  bright,  lively,  red  cheek  ;  fUsh^ 
greenish  white,  tinged  with  reddish  pink  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  rich,  delicious  flavor.  Season^  early  in  September.  Free- 
stone. 
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Oldiuzok. 

Oldmixon  Cling,  (  Oldmixon  CSiagitone. 

American.  Of  the  clingstone  peaches  we  think  this  and  Hyslop's 
the  best,  and  deserving  place  in  every  collection.  Flowers^  small ; 
glands^  globose ;  fruity  l&rgQ}  roundish  oval ;  suture^  well  marked, 
and  one  side  of  fruit  slightly  larger  than  the  other,  without  mamelon^ 
or  swollen  point;  skin,  yellowish  white,  with  red  more  or  less 
dotted,  and  becoming  bright  red  cheek  where  exposed  fully  to  sun ; 
flesh,  pale  white,  juicy,  rich,  high  and  excellent  flavor.  Season^  early 
in  September.    Clingstone. 

Oldhixok  Fbeestonx. 

Oldraizoii  deantone. 

American.  Said  to  have  been  produced  from  seed  of  the  Old- 
mixon, which  we  think  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  a  variety 
meriting  place  every  where,  as  it  always  produces  a  crop,  appearing 
to  witl»tand  late  spring  frosts  better  than  many  others,  and  for 
market,  its  ripening  just  at  a  period  when  ^ost  other  varieties  are 
out,  makes  it  extremely  desirable.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ; 
frvit,  large,  roundish,  slightly  oval,  one  side  swollen ;  future,  appa- 
rent only  at  apex ;  skin,  a  mingling  of  yellowish  white  and  pale 
green,  more  or  less  marbled  with  dull  red,  and  having  a  deep  red 
oheek  in  the  sun ;  fl^esh,  white,  tinged  with  red  at  stone,  rich,  sweety 
vinous,  excellent  fliavor.    SeoMn,  5th  to  15th  September. 

pRBSroENT. 

American.  Trees,  healthy,  productive,  similar  to  the  Rareripes ; 
a  valuable  market  fruit;  flowers,  small;  glands,  globose;  fruit, 
large  or  above  medium,  roundish  oval  \  suture,  shallow ;  skin,  downy, 
pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  red  cheek ;  fl^h,  white,  red  at  the 
stone,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  high  flavor ;  stone,  rough,  and  unless  fully 
ripe,  the  flesh  adheres  slightly  to  it  Season,  middle  of  September. 
Ireestone. 

Pkinox^s  Rbd  Barxbipx. 

Late  Bed  Rareripe. 

American.  Trees,  vigorous,  productive,  and  fruit  of  a  grayish 
appearance,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  varieties ;  flowers,  small ; 
glands,  globose ;  fhiit,  large,  roundish  oval,  with  a  depressed  suture 
and  sunken  point  at  apex  ;  skin,  downy,  pale  grayish  yellow,  mottled 
and  marbled  with  red,  and  with  a  red  cheek  mottled  with  fiiwn-co- 
lored  speda;  flesh,  white,  deep  red  at  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich, 
lusoious  flavor.    Season,  early  in  September.    JB'reestone. 
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KoBBBAlfK. 

American.  Originated  #ith  James  Dougall,  Esq.,  C.  W.  Trees^ 
healthy,  moderate,  but  regular  bearers ;  Leaf,  serrated  without  glands ; 
fruit,  above  medium,  round,  compressed  at  the  apex ;  suture,  deep, 
extending  somewhat  more  than  halfway  round  ;  skin,  whitish  yellow 
with  a  red  cheek,  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  red  beoomes 
almost  purple;  Jlesh,  thick, whitish  yellow,  very  little  red  about  the 
stone,  juicy,  rich,  excellent  flavor.  Season,  middle  of  September. 
Freestone, 

TiLLOTSON. 
Karly  Tillotson. 

American.  This  variety  requires  a  strong  soil,  otherwise  it  is 
liable  to  mildew.  The  trees  are  hardy,  but  not  good  bearers  while 
young,  nor  are  they  rapid  growers.  Its  period  of  maturity  must, 
however,  give  it  place  for  market  purposes  as  being  the  earliest 
good  fruit  yet  known.  For  small  gardens  where  only  three  or  four 
days  are  little  consequence,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  it.  Flowers, 
small ;  leaves,  glandless,  serrated ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish ;  skin, 
nearly  white,  dotted  with  red  and  becoming  dark  red  in  the  sun ; 
flesh,  whitish,  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  the  flesh  partially  adheres, 
juicy,  rich,  high  flavor.  Season,  variable,  we  having  fruited  it  as 
early  as  29th  July  and  again  not  until  10th  of  August,  but  always, 
however,  a  few  days  before  Early  York ;  and  we  only  note  this  here 
in  order  to  show  that  no  certain  dates  will  answer  from  year  to 
year  in  any  fruit. 

Van  Zandt's  Superb. 

Waxen  Bareripe^ 

American.  A  variety  not  suited  to  market  purposes,  but  highly 
desirable  in  small  gardens  for  dessert  use.  Flowers,  small ;  glands, 
globose,  obscure ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  one  side  enlarged ;  su^ 
ture,  distinct  but  not  deep ;  skin,  white,  beautifully  sprinkled  and 
marbled  with  clear  red,  cheek  red,  dotted  with  carmine ;  fUsh,  whit- 
ish, tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  ^cy,  sweet,  very  fine  flavor.  ^S'eo- 
son,  early  in  September. 

Walter's  Early. 

American.  A  popular  orchard  variety,  adapted  to  light  soils. 
Trees,  healthy  and  productive ;  flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ; 
fruit,  above  medium,  globular,  flattened ;  skin,  white,  with  a  rich 
red  cheek ;  flesh,  whitbh,  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  sweety 
fine  flavor.     Season,  last  of  August.    Freestone. 

White  Imperial. 
American,    A  valuable  variety  for  the  northern  parts  of  our 
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ooimtrj,  being  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  a  re^rular,  moderate  bearer. 
South,  the  trees  grow  too  rapid,  while  th#  fruit  is  insipid.  It  seems 
to  do  equally  well  in  sandy  or  loamy  soil,  but  in  tne  former  will 
probably  sooner  require  some  specific  stimulant.  Flowers^  small ; 
glands^  globose ;  fruity  large  or  above  medium,  roundish,  broad,  de- 
pressed at  apex;  tuiure,  not  deep,  but  well  marked,  and  the  fruit 
often  one  side  enlarged ;  skin,  yellowish  white,  tinged  or  marbled 
with  light  purplish  red  towards  the  sun  ;  flesk,  nearly  white,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet,  delicate,  delicious  flavor.  Season,  last  of  August.  Free- 
stone. 

Ward's  Freestone. 

Ward's  Late  Free,        |        Ward's  Free 

American.  We  have  examined  this  variety  for  several  years, 
and  were  we  to  have  but  one  late-ripening  variety,  should  unhesi- 
tatingly select  this.  The  Weld's  Freestone  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning, in  the  second  volume  of  the  Horticulturist,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect to  be  this  variety.  It  is  a  variety  highly  successful  among 
orchard  ists  in  Delaware,  and  so  &r  as  we  have  seen,  equally  valua- 
ble at  the  North.     Trees,  vigorous,  healthy,  not  too  rapid  growth ; 

Jlowers,  small ;  glands, ;  fruit,  above   medium,  roundish ; 

skin,  yellowish  white,  with  a  red  cheek  where  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
Jlesh,  nearly  white,  rarely  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  vinous, 
and,  for  a  late  peach,  sweet  and  delicious  flavor;  for  late  preserving 
it  is  invaluable.     Season,  early  October.     Freestone. 

Yellow  Rareripe. 

Tellow  Red  Rareripe,  I        Marie  Antoinette, 

Large  Tellow  Rareripe,        |        Firench  Rareripe. 

American.  As  a  market  or  garden  variety,  this  has  no  equal 
among  yellow-fleshed  fruits.  Cultivators  should,  however,  be  care- 
ful of  the  correctness  of  their  trees,  as  an  old  sort,  (kr  inferior,  and 
often  known  under  name  of  Yellow  Malacatune,  is  frequently 
grown  for  this  variety.  Flowers,  snmll ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit, 
Urge,  roundish ;  suture,  shallow,  extending  rather  more  than  half 
round,  a  small  point  at  apex ;  skin,  deep  orange  yellow,  dotted 
somewhat  with  red,  the  cheek  rich  red,  shaded  off  in  streaks;  fUsh^ 
deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  vinous,  nearly  first- 
rate  flavor.     Season,  20th  to  last  August.     Freestone. 
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CLAjSS  n. — New  and  untested;  adapted  to  certain  loeatume,  or 

gardens  of  Amateurs. 

Albebgs. 


Tellow  Alberge. 
AJber^e  Jaone, 
Purple  Alberge, 
Red  Alber^e, 


French  Rareripe, 
Peche  Jaoae, 
Gold-Fleshed, 
Yellow  Rareripe  of 
Hardy  Oalande, 


Golden  Higaoiine. 
*  Golden  Rareripe. 

Foreign.    Flowers,  small;  elands,  globose;  fruity  mediam,  roundish  yel- 
low, purplish  cheek ;  flesh,  fellow,  red  at  stone.    Middle  Aug.    Freestone. 

Allen. 

American.    SmaIl,roandish;white,  red  cheek;  juicy.   Freestone.    Mid- 
dle Sept    (Cole.) 

Atwater. 
American.    Closely  resembles  President,  and  may  prove  idcntioaL 

BSLLEOARDS. 


Early  Royal  George, 
RedMaraaleo, 
French  Boyal  George, 
Smooth-leaved  Royal  George, 
Yiolette  Hative, 


Violette  Hative  Growe, 
Brentford  Mignonne, 
Ronald's  Mignonne, 
Large  Violet, 
arly  Galanoe. 


Foreign.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  round,  with  a 
point ;  suture  shallow,  yellowish  green ;  red  cheek ;  flesh,  little  red  at 
stone ;  juicy.    Freestone.    Early  September. 

Barnard. 

Bsrly  Barnard,        |        Tellow  Barnard. 

American.    Much  resembles  Alberge. 

Baoheldee. 

American.  Large ;  round,  white,  witli  deep  blush;  flesh,  white,  juicy. 
Freestone.    Middle  September.    (Cole.) 

Briggs. 

American.  Large,  roundish ;  whitish,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  whit^ed  at 
stone ;  sweet    Freestone.    Early  September.    (Cole.)  W 

Blood  Clingstone. 

C<ar'>t  Clingstone,         |         Blood  Cling. 

American.  Valuable  only  for  pickling  and  preserving ;  flowers,  small ; 
glands,  reniform ;  flniit,  often  measuring  twelve  inches  round ;  suture,  di»- 
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tinct^  skin,  downy,  dark,  clouded,  purplish  red;  flesh,  deep  red  through- 
out ;  firm,  juicy.    Last  September 

'  The  old  French  Blood  Clin^tone  is  a  smaller  fruit  than  the  above,  and 
also  has  large  flowers.  The  Blood  Freestone  is  a  variety  of  above,  medi- 
um size,  glandless  leaves,  and  less  valuable. 

Bullabd's  Cungstonb. 

American.  Large,  round ;  white,  with  red  cheek ;  juicy,  fine.  Sep- 
tember.   (Kenrick.) 

Bullabd's  Sbsdunq. 

American.  Large,  round,  pale  yellow  and  red.  Middle  of  September. 
Freestone.    (Kenrick.) 

Cablx's  Latx. 

Gable's  Late  Edoeotoo. 

American.  A  seedling  of  the  old  Red  Cheek,  and  resembles  Crawford's 
Late,  only  ripening  some  six  days  earlier.    Freestone. 

Colb's  Eablt  Bed. 

American.  Productive ;  flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  frtdt^  medium^ 
roundish,  paJe  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  red,  of&n  dry.  Last  August 
Freestone. 

Chinxsb  Pxach. 

Hat  Peach  of  Qiina,        |        JaTa  Peach. 

PeenTo. 

Foreign.  Glands,  reniform ;  flowers,  large ;  fruit,  small,  flattened,  long, 
yellowish  green,  and  pale  red ;  skin,  thin ;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  red  at  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres,  juicy,  delicate,  vinous  flavor ;  fitted  only  for  the  ama- 
teur's garden.    September ;  July,  at  the  South. 

Clinton. 

American.  Only  suited  for  marketing ;  flowers,  large ;  glands,  elobose: 
fruit,  large,  roundish,  yellowish  white  with  red  cheek,  juicy.  Last  of 
August.    Freestone. 

Cambbidgb  Bbllb. 

HoTey'a  Cambridge  Belle. 

AmARan.  Large,  roundish,  white  with  a  blush,  red  oheel^  j^cy, 
good.    Early  September.    Freestone.    (Hovey.) 

Clabke. 

American.  Large,  roundish,  yellow,  red  blush ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at 
stone,  juicy,  sugary,  fine.    Early  September.    (Cole.) 
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Down  Eastbr. 

HalPB  Down  Eaater. 

AmericaD.  Large,  roondish,  deep  suture,  yellow,  broad  red  cheek; 
good,  hardy,  productiye.    20th  September.    (Cole.) 

DOUBLB   MONTAGKB. 

DoaUe  Koantaiii,         |        Uontagne 
Montaaban. 

Foreifm.  Almost  worthy  a  place  in  first  class ;  flowers,  largfe :  leaves, 
glandled;  fruit,  medium,  rounc&sh,  pale  greenish  white,  with  two  shades 
of  red  when  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flesh,  white,  delicate,  juicy,  fine.  Last 
of  August.    Freestone. 

Elmira. 

American.  This  variety  originated  in  Miss,  by  M.  W.  Phillips,  Esq. 
We  have  not  seen  it,  nor  a  description,  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  Clingstone, 
ripening  a  few  days  earlier  than  Early  Tillotson,  and  being  very  desirable 
in  that  section. 

Eliza. 

American.  Originated  at  Philadelphia ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large, 
round,  terminating  in  a  nipple;  skin,  yellow,  wiUi  mottled  red  che&; 
flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone.  Last  of  September.  Freestone.  (W.  D.  B., 
in  Pomologist.)  , 

Eastbubn. 

Eostbom's  CSioice. 

American.  Large,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  with  red  on  the  sunnyside ; 
flesh,  yellowish,  red  near  the  stem,  juicy,  sprightly.  Last  of  September. 
Freestone. 

FULEERSON. 
Falkerson's  Early. 

American.  Leaves,  glandless ;  specimens  of  the  Fulkerson  Peach  were 
sent  us  20th  of  August,  1851,  by  its  originator,  R.  P.  Fulkerson,  Ashland, 
O.,  from  which  we  made  our  description.  Mr.  Fulkerson  states  it  hardy 
and  productive  when  Yellow  Rareripe,  Tillotson  and  other  varieties  fail ; 
fruit,  medium ;  obtuse,  rounded,  sides  irregular,  unequal ;  suture,  half- 
round  ;  skin,  whitish,  rich,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  whitish  yellow,  tinged  with 
red  at  the  pit,  juicy,  rich,  sw^et  and  high  flavored ;  stone  small,  angular, 
flattened.    Freestone.    20th  August 

Green  Catherihs. 

Doctor  Gooper. 

Probably  Foreign.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruity  hirge, 
round,  pale  green,  with  red  cheek ;  flesh,  bright  red  at  stone,  tender, 
juicy;  very  fine  Douth,  inferior  at  the  North.  First  to  middle  Septem« 
ber.    Freestone. 
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Grsev  Rarkrips. 

American.    Flowers,  small ;   glands^  globose.    We  bare  not  seen  iL 
Manning  says :  medium  size,  prodactive,  fine  fiayor.    Middle  September 
Freestone; 

Galands. 

« 

Hardy  Galande. 

Foreign.  Beceived  from  France  by  Messrs.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Flashing,  Ll  L, 
who  describe  it  thus ;  Flowers,  smaU ;  glands,  globose ;  fruity  below  medi- 
um ;  satore,  deep ;  skin,  downy,  dark  blood  color  on  one  side,  on  opposite, 
red  and  yellow  marbled ;  flesh,  yeUow,  red  at  stone,  joicy,  ridi»  apricot 
flavor.    Last  August    Freestone. 

Hastings. 

American.  Flowers,  small:  glands,  globose;  fruit,  above  medium, 
round,  slightly  flattened  *  yellowish  white,  with  a  purplish  red  cheek ; 
juicy,  dehdousL    Eariy  September.    Freestone.    (Manning.) 

Habtshork. 

American.  Large,  roundish  oval,  yellow,  deep  blush ;  flesh,  coarse ; 
keeps  long.    Middle  September.    Clmgstone.    (Cole.) 


Qale>t 

American.  Above  medium,  oblong,  flat  at  base;  suture,  slight;  yel- 
low ;  flesh,  yellow,  rich,  sweet.    Early  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Hatch. 

American.  Very  large,  roundish  pointed ;  suture,  shallow ;  deep  yel- 
low, blush  in  sun;  flesh,  yellow,  melting,  sweet  Early  September. 
Freestone.    (Ck>le.) 

Hknbt  Clat. 

American.  Newly  introduced  by  A.  B.  Lawrence,  Woodville,  Missi, 
by  whom  it  is  thus  described :  Gli^ds,  reniform ;  fruit,  very  Urge,  deep 
purple  in  sun,  shading  to  bright  pink  and  ^reamy  white ;  flesh,  grayish 
white,  tender,  peculiar  flavor,  partaking  of  strawberry  and  pineapple ; 
small  stone^  parting  freely  from  the  flesL  First  August  September  at 
the  North. 

Ksnrick's  Hxath. 

Heath  lYeettone,        |  Heath  IVee. 

American.  Flowers,  small;  glands,  reniform;  fruity  Itfge,  oblong, 
ffwoUen  point  at  apex ;  suture,  slight;  greenish  white,  puiphsh  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  greenish  white,  red  at  stone,  coarse,  juicy,  sub>acid.    September. 
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J08B  SWBKT. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish, 
broad :  suture,  deep ;  greenish  white,  dull  red  cheek,  juicy,  ddicious  fla- 
vor.   Last  September.    Freestone. 

Jones'  Eablt. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  yellowish  white, 
with  pale  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  red  at  stpne,  juicy.  Middle 
August.    Freestone.    (Hovey.) 

Jones'  Large  Earlt. 

American.  Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  roundish  flattened ;  suture, 
deep ;  greenish  white  with  crimson  cheek ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  pink  at 
stone.    Middle  August.    Freestone.     (Hovey.) 

Incomparable. 

Pavie  Admirable,        |        Late  Admirable  C3ing. 

Foreign.  Valuable  only  for  market.  Trees,  healthy,  productive; 
flowers,  small ,-  glands,  reniform ;  fruity  large,  roundish,  swelling  a  little 
on  one  side,  yellowish  white,  with  red  cheek ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  red 
at  stone,  juicy.    Late  September.    Clingstone. 

Monstrous  Clingstone. 


Pavw  de  Pompone, 
Ifoostroiu  Pompone, 
Mooatroas  Pavie, 
Pavie  de  Pfxnponne  Groiae, 


Pavie  Ifonstrueax, 
Pavie  Rouge  de  fV»mpon«, 
Pavie  Gamn, 
,  Groe  M elocoton, 


Groe  Persiqne  Rooge. 

Foreign.  A  variety  which  succeeds  finely  in  rich,  deep  soils,  often  of 
very  fine  flavor,  but  apt  to  be  deficient.  Its  very  large  size  makes  it  sell 
readily.  Flowers,  large ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruity  very  large,  roundish 
oval,  swollen  point  at  apex,  obtuse ;  suture,  marked  half  round  *  skin, 
yellowish  white,  with  red  mostly  overspreading  it:  flesh,  firm,  yellowish 
white,  deep  red  at  stone,  juicy.    Last  October.    Clingstone. 

Madeira.  ^ 

Hill'f  Madeira,  )  Madeira  Freestone. 

American.  A  variety  now  little  known,  and,  we  think,  never  much 
out  of  southern  Ohio.  Fruit,  large,  roundish ;  suture,  well  marked,  not 
deep  *  yellow,  with  rich  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellowish,  rather  firm,  rich, 
and,  m  warm  seasons,  sugary  and  delicious.  Early  September.  Free- 
stone. 

MSRRIAM. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  large,  oval,  light  yellow,  red  cheek ;  flesh, 
yellow,  red  at  stone,  jmcy,  sweet    Last  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Mrs.  Poinsett. 
American.    Origin  in  South  Carolina.    Glands,  globose;  fruit, large^ 
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globular ;  sntare,  distinct,  regular :  skin,  brownish  yellow,  yeined  with 
red ;  flesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  partially  clingstone.    First  September. 

Moobe's  Fayortte. 

American.  Glands,  globose;  fruit, large,  roundish,  white,  bright  blush ; 
flesh,  white,  juicy,  vinous.    Early  September.    Freestone.     (Col&) 

Malden. 

Early  Maiden. 

American.  Flowers,  small*  leaveS)  glandless.  A  variety  originated 
by  Jas.  Dougall,  Esq.,  of  G.  W.,  and,  as  yet,  not  fuUy  tested.  Fruity  me- 
dium, roundish  compressed,  one  side  enlarged;  suture,  distinct;  skin, 
white,  with  reddish  blush  cheek ;  flesh,  w^te,  juicy,  sprightly.  Last 
August.    Freestone. 

Lincoln 

American.  GUands,  globose;  fruit,  large,  roundish;  broad  suture; 
doWny,  yellow,  with  purplish  red ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone,  juicy, 
sweet,    tlarly  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Noblesse. 

'  vanguard,  |  Ueniahe'a  Favorite 

Lord  Uontagne's  Noblcaae. 

Foreija^.  The  "  Double  Montague"  is  said  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  this  old  variety.  We  have  fruited  them  two  years,  but  the  Double 
Montague  under  unfavorable- circumstances,  so  that  we  are,  as  yet,  un- 
williog  to  place  them  as  identical,  although  their  identity  is  not  improba- 
ble. Flowers,  large ;  leaves,  glandless ;  fruit,  above  medium,  roundish 
oblong,  pale  greenish  white,  with  two  shades  of  red  where  exposed  to 
sun ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  melting,  juicy.    Last  of  August    Freestone. 

Newman. 

American.  Large,  round,  greenish  white,  with  a  blush ;  flesh,  white, 
juicy,  swe€^    Middle  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Orchabd  Queen. 

Reiae  des  Yergen. 

Foreign.  New — comes  with  high  praise;  should  be  tested.  Tree, 
vigorous ;  new  shoots,  reddish ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  oval,  de- 
pressed at  apex ;  skin,  yellow,  purplish  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
red  at  stone,  melting,  vinous.    September.    Freestone. 

Orange  Clingstone. 

American.  Flowers,  small,  serrated,  glandless;  fruity  large,  round; 
suture,  well  marked ;  deep  orange,  occasionally  a  dark  red  cheek :  flesh, 
yellow,  firm,  juicy,  vinous.    Middle  September.    Clingstone. 
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OwKW. 

Owen's  Lemon,        |        Owen's  Lenum  Rareripe. 

American.  Gjinds,  globose;  fruit, large,  roundish;  suture,  distinct; 
▼ellow,  purplish  red  in  sun;  nesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sweet 
Middle  September.    Freestone. 

Paragoit. 

Prince's  Paragon. 

American.  Flowers,  large ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish  oval » 
yellowish  green,  with  red  cheek ;  suture,  shallow,  terminating  in  a  point 
at  apex ;  Se^  white,  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  rich.  Middle  September. 
Freestone. 

POINBKTT. 

American ;  originated  in  South  Carolina.  Glandless ;  fruit,  large, 
roundish  oval ;  ruddy  yellow ;  flesh,  firm,  juicy.   September.    Clingstone. 

Poole's  Yellow. 

Pode's  Large  Teilow,        |        Poole's  Late  Tellow  Fjreestone. 

America..  Q1.nds,reniform;fruit,large,ro«ndish;8uture,h.lfronnd; 
deep  yellow,  dark  red  ciieek ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone,  rich,  juicy.  Last 
of  September.    Freestone. 

Snow. 

American;  only  suited  to  sunny  exposures,  and  rich,  deep,  warm 
soils.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  medium,  round ;  suture, 
slight;  skin,  thin;  clear  white;  flesh,  white,  juicy.  Early  September. 
Freestone.  The  blossoms  of  this  variety  are  white,  and  the  wood  is  a 
light  green. 

Shanghai. 

From  north  of  China.  Flowers,  large ;  leaves,  creneated;  glands,  reni- 
form ;  fruit,  large,  roundish ;  pale  yellow  in  shade,  crimson  red  in  sun ; 
flesh,  pale  yellow,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  partially  adheres. 
(Jour.  L.  H,  Society.) 

Sites'  Old  Zack. 

A  variety  esteemed  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  it  originated.  Fruit, 
above  medium ;  yellow,  with  dull  red  cheek;  flesh, yellow,  juicy,  separat* 
ing  freely  from  the  stone.    1st  to  15th  September. 

Skinner's  Superb. 

A  freestone  yellow  peach,  originated  at  the  South,  where  it  ripens  early 
in  August,  and  is  regarded  as  ''  very  good." 
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Saint  Geobqe. 

Smock,        I        Smock  fVee. 

American ;  valuable  market  soft     Glands,  reniform ;  fruity  large,  oval, 
compressed  sides ;  orange  yellow,  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  bright  yellow,  red  at 
.  stone,  juicy,  rich.    Last  September.    Freestone. 

Smith's  Favorite. 

American.  Glands,  reniform ;  fruity  large,  roundish ;  deep  suture ;  yel- 
low, red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy,  sweet.  Middle  September.  Free- 
stone. 

Red  Cheek. 


Red  Cheek  Melocoton, 
Hoffg'8  Melocoton, 
Yellow  Melocoton, 


MalagaUmCf 
Malacatone^ 
Lady  Gallatin, 


Yellow  Mala^tune. 

American.  Flowers,  small;  glands,  globose.  The  parent  of  most  of 
the  recently  introduced  yellow  peaches.  Fruity  l&i'ge/  roundish  oval; 
swollen  point  at  apex ;  yellow,  deep  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at 
stone,  juicy,  a  little  sub-acid.    Early  September.    Freestone. 

* 

Red  Rareripe. 

Large  Red  Rareripe,         |        Douglass, 
Early  Red  Rareripe,  |        Borgess*  Beauty. 

American.  Flowers, ^nall ;  leaves,  glandless ;  fruity  large,  round ;  su- 
ture broad ;  skin,  whitenAottled  with  red,  becoming  quite  red  in  sun ; 
flesh,  whitish,  red  at  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet.  Last  August.  Free- 
stone. Sometimes  mildews.  From  this  variety  it  is  probable  most  of  our 
rareripes  have  been  produced. 

Rodmak's  Red. 

American.  Flowers,  small;  glands,  reniform;  fruity  large,  oblong ; 
mostly  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  whitish,  firm,  juicy.  Last  of  September.  Cling- 
stone. 

Reeves'  Favorite. 

American.  Distinct  from  "  Favorite  "  of  Coxe.  Flowers,  small ;  glands, 
p^lobose ;  fruity  large,  roundish ;  yellow,  with  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellow, 
juicy,  sometimes  a  little  aoid.    Early  September.     Freestone. 

Tippecanoe. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  roundish » 
yellow,  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy,  sprightly.  Middle  to  last  Sep- 
tember.   Clingstone. 

There  is  also  a  Freestone  variety  under  this  name,  which  originated  in 
Ohio.  It  is,  however,  rarely  grown,  and  we  know  of  no  description,  nor 
have  we  seen  the  firulL 
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Tuft's  Eablt. 

American.  Q-Umda,  globose;  large,  roundish:  yeHowiah  white,  red 
cheek ;  flesh,  white,  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sweet  Last  of  August  I'ree- 
Btone. 

Tarbbll. 

American.     Large,  roundish,  flattened  at  base ;  suture,  nearly  round ; 

Jellow,  mostly  covered  with  red ;  flesh,  yellow,  red  at  stone,  juicy,  sweet 
Qddle  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Tuft's  Rareripib. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  medium,  roundish ;  red  and  yellow ;  flesh, 
yellow,  sweet    Middle  September.    Freestone.    (Cole.) 

Weld's  Freestonib. 

American.  Flowers,  small ;  glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  roundish 
oval ;  greenish  white,  with  some  red.  First  to  middle  October.  (Man- 
oing.)  We  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  probably  identical  with  Ward's 
Freestone. 

Washwotok. 

WashingtOD  Rareripe,        |        Washiaifton  Red  FreeHoae. 

American.  Flowers,  small;  gliands,  globose;  fruit,  large,  broad,  de- 
pressed ;  suture,  broad,  deep,  nearly  round ;  skin,  yellowish  white,  with 
crimson  cheek;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  rich.  Mid- 
dle September.    Freestone,  but  often  adheres  sUghUy. 

White  Olinqstone. 

Luce  White  Oingstone,        1        New  York  White  Clingstone, 
WilBaimon's  New  York,       |        Selby's  Cling. 

American.  The  quality  of  the  variety  would  place  it  in  the  first  class,  but 
in  selecting  of  two,  we  think  the  Oldmixon  preferable ;  and  as  they  ripen 
at  same  time,  we  have  placed  this  variety  as  only  suited  to  large  orchards. 

Flowers,  small ;  glands,  globose ;  fruit,  laree,  round  ;  small  swollen 
point  at  apex;  suture,  shallow;  skin,  yellowish  white,  littie  covered  or 
dotted  with  red  where  exposed  to  sun ;  flesh,  whitish,  tender,  melting, 
juicy,  sweety  high  flavor.    Early  September. 

Washington  Clinostone. 

American.  Requires  a  warm  climate  and  good  soil  Taluable  South, 
not  at  the  North.  Flowers,  small;  glands,  reniform;  fruity  medium, 
roundish ;  yellowish  ^reen,  with  gray  specks  and  a  tinge  of  red  in  sun ; 
juicy,  tender,  and  ridi,  sweet  flavor.    Last  September. 

Walburton. 

•  Walbarton  Admirable. 

Foreign.  Leaves,  gla^dless,  serrated ;  fruit,  above  medium,  roundish 
oblong ;  greenish  white,  with  red  cheek ;  fiesn,  greenii^  white,  m^Iting^ 
and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.    Late  September. 

13 
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CLASS  III. —  Unvforthy  farther  culture. 

Acton  Scott. 

Fordf^i.    GlandB,  globose ;  frait,  medlmn,  yellowish  white,  red  cheek,  flat, 
pale  white,  often  bitter.    Aagosi 

Abtor. 

American.     Glands,  globose ;  fimit,  above  medium,  yellowish  white,  red 
cheek,  deficient  in  flavor.    Last  of  Angost 

Annb. 

Skrly  Anne,        |        Green  Natmeg. 

Fok^ign.     Crlandless;  fralit  small,  greenish  white,  poor  flavor.     Early 
Aogost 

Admirable. 

Bsrly  AdmirmUe,        |        ^'Admirable, 
Belle  de  Vitry. 

Fordgn.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium,  yellowish  white,  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  red  at  stone.    August 

AlmoiO). 

Foreign.    Glandless ;  fruit  small,  light  yellow,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  red  at 
stone.    September. 

Bellb  db  Vitrt. 

Admirable  Tardive,        |        Bellis. 

Foreign.    Glandless ;  fruit,  medium,  yellowish  white,  red  cheek ;  fledi,  flrm, 
red  at  stone.    Last  September. 

Bklle  db  Beaucairb. 

Beauty  of  Beaucaire. 

Foreign.    Glands,  globose ;  thiit,  medium,  greenidi  yellow,  red  cheek,  juicy 
August.    Freestone.  ^ 

Beauty  of  Salisburt. 

Foreign.    Trees  mildew ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  yellowish  whiter  red  cheek;, 
Juicy.    September.    Freestone. 

Baltimore  Beauty. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  yellowish  white,  red 
cheek.    August    Freestone. 

Barringtok.  ^ 

Ricldngham  Uignonne,        |        Colonel  Anileya. 

M  ^^^^^^  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  whitish  yellow  and  red) 
flesh,  tinged  red  at  stone.    September.    Freestone. 
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Bennett's  Baberj^s. 

Amerionn.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  whitiah  yeUow.  «nd  red,  deficient 
in  flavor.    Angost 

Belle  Chevreuse. 

Foreign.    Glands,  reniform  ;  frait,  medium  oval,  greenish  white,  with  red 
cheek ;  flesh,  white,  red  at  stone.    September.    Freestone. 

Belzar's  Early  Bareripe. 

American.  •  Glands,  globose ;  froit,  medium  roond,  red  in  snn ;  flesh,  streaked 
with  red.    August 

CnnjAN. 

American.    Glands ;  fruit,  medium,  yellowish  white,  red  cheek,  defi- 
cient in  flavor.    September.    Freestone. 

Canart. 

American..  Fruit  medium,  canary  color ;  flesh,  yellow,  not  colored  at  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres  closely.    September. 

Cable's  Medium  Mbloooton. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  yellow  and  red ;  flesh,  yellow ; 
sab-acid.    September. 

Cable's  Early. 

Gable's  Early  MeIocot<m. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large^yellow  and  red ;  fleshy  yellow,  sub- 
acid.   September. 

Congress. 

0 

Congress  ding. 

American.    Glands,  reniform ;  ftmit,  large,  whitish,  with  red,  juicy ;  poor 
bearer.    September. 

Chancellor. 


Chanceliere,  I        Noisette, 

Late  Chancellor,       J        Stewart's  Late  Oalande, 
Edgar's  Late  Melting. 


Foreign.    Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  large,  oval,  yellowish  white,  crimson 
cheek ;  flesh,  red  next  stone.    September.    Freestone.  * 

^  Caret's  Mammoth  Cling. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  little  above  medium,  oval ;  flesh,  white. 
September. 

Charlotte. 

Old  Royal  Charlotte,  I        New  Royal  Charlotte, 

Orim-rnxxI's  Royal  Charlotte,         |        Kew's  Early  Pnrple. 

Foreign.    Glandless ;  fruit,  above  medium,  ovate,  greenish  white,  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  white,  red  at  stone.    September. 
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GATHAAIini. 

Oatherine  CSia^. 

ForeiflpL  Glands,  renifonn  x  fruit,  large,  ronndiah,  oval,  one  aide  enlanred, 
▼ellowim  green,  red  in  son ;  flesh,  jQrm,  yellowish  white,  red  at  stoaa  Sep- 
tember. 

Dritid  Hill. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  greenish  white,  red  in 
the  son ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  jnicy,  fu  infSerior  to  Ward's  Freestone.  Sep- 
tember.   Freestone. 

Empirob  of  Hussu. 

CatLeaTcd,  ^    (        New  Cnt  Leaved, 
Serrated,  |        Unique. 

American.  Ifildews  badly ;  glandless ;  fruit,  medium,  t'oandirfi,  yellowish 
white,  red  che^ ;  flesh.  Arm,  yellowish  white.    August*    Freestone. 

Earlt  BoBmsoK  Crusoe. 

AmericaiL  Glands,  glotioed ;  fridt,  large,  round,  whi&ih,  with  nA  In  son. 
September. 

Fayorict. 

Favorite  Red. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  above  medium,  oval^  wMte,  wifli  mttflh 
red  in  sun ;  flesh,  firm,  red  at  stonjs.    September. 

Fox^s  SssBtma. 

American.'  Glands,  globose ;  froit,  round,  white,  with  red  cheek.  Beptemr 
ber.    Freestone, 

Gest's  Supsrb. 

Geftii  large  Freestone. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  yellowish  white  and 
red ;  flesh,  flrm,  sub-addL    September. 

Golden  Ball. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  orange  yellow,  witii  red 
cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  pink  at  stone,  juicy,  but  not  equal  to  Bergen's  Yellow, 
with  which  it  ripms.    Early  September. 

Ispahan. 

Pecher  d'Ispahan. 

Foreign.  Glandless ;  ihiit,  small,  round,  whitish  green ;  flesbi  greenish 
white,  a  little  sab-«oid.    September. 

HOFFNER. 
Bofliier's  Seedling^. 

AmsAetoL  Ghmds,  globose ;  fruit,  medinm  or  abore,  rouAdista,  wUftih, 
with  red  in  sun ;  f^,  yellowish  white.    August    Freestone. 
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La  Grangb. 

Americao.  Glands,  reniform  ;  frait,  large,  oblong,  greenish  white,  litfle  red 
in  son ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  joioj^  not  equal  to  miHiy  oUmh  at  same  time 
ripening.    September.    Freestone. 

Latb  Yellow  Albbrob. 

October  Yellow,        |        Algiers  Tellow, 
Algiers  winter. 

Foreign.  Glands,  renifbrm ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  oral  yellow  when 
ripe  ;  flesh,  firm,  yellow,  dry.    October. 

La  Faybttb  CLiNOSToini. 
American*  Fruit,  large,  oval,  yellow,  red  cheek ;  flesh,  yellow,  poor.  September. 

La  Faybttb. 

American.  Fruit,  above  medium,  round,  whitish,  crimson  in  the  sun ;  flesbi, 
■tain^  with  red.    September. 

NONPARBIL. 

Scott's  Nonpareil.  ^ 

American.  Glands,  globose.  Fruit;  large  roundish,  oblong,  yellow,  with  red 
cheelE,  too  much  like  Crawford's  Late,  to  be  continued,   freestone.  September, 

Old  Newinoton. 

Kewiaston  Gmf ,  I        Kewington, 

uuge  Newiogton. 

Foreign ;  glandless ;  fruit,  large,  roundish,  yellowish  white  with  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  pale  yellowish  white,  red  at  stone  ;  juicy.    September, 

Phfleioer. 

American ;  fruit,  large,  yellow,  juicy,  good  flavor,  poor  bearer.  Freestone. 
September. 

Melting. 

Large  Melting. 

American.  Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  whitish  with  red  cheek,  flesh,  white, 
red  at  stone  ;  poor  bearer.    September.    Freestone. 

Magistrate. 

Majeetrate. 

American.  Glands,  reniform  ;  fruit,  large,  greenish  white,  red  cheeky  flesh, 
juicy,  not  high  flavor.   September.    Freestone. 

MORRISANIA. 

Morrisania  Pound,        I        Hoffman's  Pound, 
Morrison's  Pound. 

American.  Glcmds,  globose  ;  fruit,  large,  round,  greenish  white,  dull  red 
cheek  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white ;  poor  bearer.    September. 
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Madeleikb  of  Courson. 


ICadeieine  de  Goarcon, 
Red  Mardalen. 
Irae  Bed  Magaalen, 


French  Magdalen, 
Madeleine  Rouge, 
Rouge  PayBanne. 


Foreign.    Glandless ;  firuit  medyim,  roandiah,  yellowish  white,  red  cheek  ; 
flesh,  whiter  red  at  stone.    Last  August 

MoxsTROuB  Freestone. 

American.    Glands,  globose  ;  irnit,  large,  round,  paid  yellow  and  red ;  flesh, 
yellowish  white  ;  poor  bearer.    September. 

Strawberry. 

Boee. 

American.  Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  below  medium,  surfoce  mostly  red ;  flesh, 
whitish ;  too  small.    August.    Freestone. 

Red  Nutmeo. 

Brown  Nutmeg,  I        Ayant  Rouge, 

Early  Red  Nutmeg,        |        Red  AvanL 

Foreign.    Glhnds,  reniform;  fruit,  small,  round,  pale  yellow,  red  cheek; 
flesh,  yellowish,  red  at  stone.    Early  August. 

Royal  Georoe. 


Early  Royal  George, 
New  Royal  George, 
HiUet's  Uignonne, 


Lockyer's  IGgnonne, 
Griffin's  Miguonne, 
Superb, 


Red  Uaigdalme. 

Foreign.    Mildews  badly ;  glandless ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  pale  white, 
red  dots  and  marbled  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  whitish  red  at  stone.    Last  of  August 

ROSANNA. 

Foreign.    Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  medium,  yellow  and  purplish  red ;  flesh, 
yellow,  red  at 'stone.    September.    Freestone. 

SWALSH. 

Double  Swalsh,  |        Swalze. 

Foreign.    Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  medium,  ovate,  yellow,  red  check ;  flesh, 
white,  red  at  stone  ;  poor  bearer.    September.    Freestone. 

Sweet  Water. 

Early  Sweet  Water,  |        Large  American  Nutmeg. 

There  are  two  varieties  under  this  name ;  one  with  globose  glands^  and  one 
glandless  ;  neither  as  valuable  as  Tillotson. 

Scott's  Early  Red. 

American.    Gland^  globose ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  much  dashed  with  red ; 
fleshy  whitish,  juicy.    August    Freestone. 
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Smith's  Nbwikqton. 

Early  Newingion,         |        Smith's  Eaily  NewiDgton. 

Foreign.    Glandless ;  fruiti  medium,  oval,  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  por- 
pliah  red  in  sun ;  fleab,  firm,  pale  yellow,  red  at  atone.    Angust.    GlingBt<me. 

Smook  Clivostonb. 

American.    Large  oblong,  yellow  and  red ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
Sq[»tember. 

Spring  Grove. 

Foreign.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  red 
cheek ;  flesh,  greenish  yellow.    September.    Freestone. 

SULHAUSTEAD. 

Foreiffu.    Glandless,  mildews ;  fruit,  large,  round^,  pale  yellow,  red  in  sun ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  sweet    September. 

Slocum'b  Earlt. 

American.    Glands,  globose ;  fruit,  large,  yellow  and  red ;  flesh,  yellow. 
August 

SiSBOLT. 

American.    Glands ;  fruit,  above  medium,  greenish  yellow  with  red  cheek ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white.    Freestone.    September. 

Tick. 

Tioe*8  Bed  and  Tellow. 

American.   Fruity  large,  yellow,  red  in  sun ;  flesh,  yellow,  juicy ;  poor  bearer. 
S^tember.    Freestone. 

VAin)ERMARK. 

American.    Fruit,  large,  roundish ;  flesh,  acid.    September.    A  clingstone. 

White  Nutmeg. 

Early  Wlute  NnUneg,  |        Avaat  Blanohe, 

While  Avant. 

Foreign.    Glandless ;  fruit,  small,  oval,  greenish  white ;  flesh  white,  to  the 
stone.    Early  August 

White  Blossom. 

White  Bloeaomed  Incomparable,  |        Willow  Peach, 

American.  Glands,  reniform ;  fruit,  a1x)YC  medium,  oval,  white ;  flesh,  white  to 
stone.    September.    Freestone. 


THB  PKACH. 


a  toe^  Htd  doei  not  c(t- 


Yatbs'  Earlt. 
Americftu.    Hnch  leseniblM  Suly  York,  bat  br  Inferiw. 

YXLLOW  AoHIRiBLI. 
OrMgo,_  I  ^S^?*^  Po«h, 


THE  PEAR. 

PyruB  communis,  L.     Rosacea  of  botanists. 

Nathtb  of  Europe  ana  Asia,  the  pear  has  long  been  cultivated, 
but  not  until  within  the  past  three  centuries  has  there  been  any  con- 
siderable number  of  sorts  esteemed  valuable  as  dessert  fruits,  ex- 
cept they  were  cooked.  Of  Van  Mons,  Knight,  and  others,  and 
their  exertions  in  originating  and  improving  fruit,  have  we  before 
written ;  and  to  th^ir  skill  and  care  do  we  owe  many  of  our  best 
imported  varieties;  while,  in  this  country,  we  are  not  the  less  indebt- 
ed to  such  men  as  H.  A.  S.  Dei\rbom,  David  Thomas,  M.  P.  Wilder, 
J.  P.  Kirtland,  W.  D.  Brinckle,  and  many  others,  for  the  importation, 
'  origin,  and  dissemination  of  the  best  varieties  throughout  the  States. 

Our  pioneer  settlers  all  planted  seeds  of  the  pear,  as  well  as  of 
the  apple  ;  and  while  in  nearly  all  the  middle  portions  of  the  States 
there  are  immense  trees,  healthy  and  vigorous  as  the  native  forests, 
few  of  these  chance  seedlings  prove  in  fruit  more  than  about  one 
remove  from  the  wild  state.  To  this  fact,  and  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  "  he  who  plants  pears,  plants  for  his  heirs,"  we  attribute 
the  neglect  of  fruit-growers,  for  years,  to  plant  any  considerable 
number  of  pear  trees.  Gradually,  however,  as  facilities  of  traveling 
have  increased,  giving  opportunity  of  comparing  impressions  with 
practice  and  results,  and  information  become  freely  disseminated 
through  our-  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals,  have  pear  plan- 
tations increased,  until  at  this  time  there  are,  probably,  yearly  plant- 
ed in  the  States  not  less  than  one  million  of  trees. 

In  almost  every  State,  there  appear  certain  localities  where  the 
pear  succeeds  most  perfectly,  continuing  to  increase  in  size,  vigor, 
and  productiveness,  from  year  to  year.  The  following  may  be 
selected  from  many :  Danvcrs  in  Mass.,  Hartford  and  East  New 
Haven  County,  in  Conn.,  Vineennes  in  la.,  Detroit  in  Mich.,  and 
north-western  or  central  New  York.  And  indeed  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  name  a  section  where,  with  the  appropriate  care  in  cul- 
ture here  pointed  out,  the  pear  may  iwt  be  grown  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Propagation.  By  seed.  The  propagation  of  the  pear  by  seed  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  apple,  if  we  except  the  fact  that,  as  the  roots 
of  the  pear  the  first  year  are  generally  confined  to  the  one  '^  tap- 
root," as  it  is  termed,  and  a  few  fibres,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
be  at  least  two  feet  deep.  Old  pastiu'e  ground  or  meadow  trenched 
with  the  spade  is  the  best  for  the  growing  of  pear  seedlings. 

18*  (2W) 
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The  propagatiMLby  grafting^  budding,  etc.,  is  also  the  same  in  the 
pear  as  in  the  apple,  and  usually  performed  at  same  season.  The 
remarks  we  make  relative  to  root  grafting  on  pieces  of  roots  are 
also  equally  applicable  to  the  pear  as  the  apple.  Some  practise  the 
grafting  on  pieces  of  root,  and  plant  deep  to  induce  the  rooting  of 
the  pear  from  the  graft ;  this  is  easily  done,  but  we  see  no  advantage ; 
and  our  experience  with  trees,  roots  so  formed,  has  not  been  favora- 
ble ;  we  have  found  the  roots  thrown  from  the  pear  small  and  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  the  tree,  while  those  of  the  old  root,  on  taking 
up,  were  diseased,  apparently  from  some  want  of  action  in  the  cir- 
culation of  sap -vessels. 

Hardihood,  The  comparative  hardihood  of  American  over  for- 
eign varieties  has  been  much  lauded,  but  as  yet  we  do  not  think  sus- 
tained by  experiment.  Propagation  on  healthy  or  unhealthy  stocks 
we  think  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  aught  else.  Until  within 
a  few  years  past,  most  of  the  pears  worked  on  pear  stocks  in  this 
country  were  on  suckers,  and  this  we  imagine  the  foundation  of 
most  said  respecting  the  comparative  hardihood  of  native  over  for- 
eign varieties. 

Stocks  and  Adaptation  of  Trees  grown  thereon.  Healthy  seedling 
pear  stocks,  usually  two  years  old  and  about  i  to  ^  an  inch  diameter  at 
crown,  are  regarded  best  for  grafting  on,  while  the  same  left  to  grow 
until  August,  are  usually  suitable  size  for  budding.  The  quince, 
apple,  thorn,  and  mountain  ash,  are  all  more  or  less  used  for  grow- 
ing what  are  termed  dwarf  trees.  Of  these  the  quince  is  best,  thoni 
next,  and  apple  the  least  desirable.  Of  the  quince,  seedlings  are 
not  desirable  to  use  for  this  purpose,  as  they  do  not  run  even  in 
growth ;  but  cuttings  grown  from  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Anglers  variety  should  be  procured.  The  thorn  and  mountain  ash 
are  used  oft^n  with  advantage  on  dry  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  where 
the  quince  roots  do  not  appear  as  well  suited. 

While  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  will  take  and  grow  for  a 
year  or  two  finely,  there  are  comparatively  few  that  succeed  for  a 
series  of  yeai*s  in  continued  vigor  and  productiveness,  when  grown 
on  any  stock  but  that  of  the  pear ;  and  while  the  cultivation  is  now 
very  extensive  on  the  quince  root,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  in  eight- 
tenths  it  will  prove  unprofitable  to  the- grower ;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing two-tenths,  require  equally  as  much  care  in  supplying  nutrition 
and  pruning,  as  a  system  of  root  pruning  when  grown  on  pear  roots. 
There  are,  however,  some  sorts  that  the  fruit  seems  improved  by 
being  worked  on  quince,  asDuchessed'Angoullme,  Easter  Beurre,  &c., 
and  this  is  a  strong  item  in  favor  of  the  quince  stock  ;  and  therefore, 
while  advising  its  use,  we  must  not  forget  always  to  mention  that 
without  carefu'.  and  high  culture  the  grower  will  meet  disappointment. 
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About  one  hundred  ycnrs  may  be  taken  as  the  natural  duration  of 
the  pear  on  pear  roots, when  grown  in  soil  supplied  with  the  elements 
necessary  to  sustain  it;  and  about  thirty  or  forty  years  the  natural 
duration  when  worked  on  the  quince  root,  and  regularly  pruned  and 
cultivated.  Instances  are  of  course  recorded  and  known,  where 
trees  exist  for  longci  periods,  while  hundreds  decay  and  are  gone  in 
one  half  the  time.  The  demand  for  pear  trees  on  the  quince  has 
been  so  great  for  some  years  past,  that  too  oflen  little  r^ard  has 
been  paid  to  the  stock ;  and  we  have  now  in  our  grounds  rows  of 
bearing  trees  on  quince  roots,  all  of  one  kind,  received  from  France, 
from  which,  although  receiving  the  same  care  and  attention,  there 
may  be  selected  those  that  ere  many  years  must  of  necessity  decay  , 
the  stock  and  tree  are  not  adapted  one  to  the  other.  Again,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  there  are  varieties  that,  while  they  grow  apparently 
well  for  a  few  years,  decay  on  fruiting  the  second  year.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  pear  on  quince  roots  trained  en-pyramid  in  the  old  coun- 
try has  been  confined  to  but  few  varieties,  and  these  kept  under  a 
steady  yet  high  state  of  cultivation.  Orcharding  with  the  pear  on 
the  quince,  in  the  manner  of  most  orcharding  in  this  country,  will 
never  repay  the  first  cost  of  the  trees ;  but  if  trees  are  selected  ot 
varieties  known  to  have  been  long  successful,  and  a  system  of  cul- 
ture pursued  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fibrous  roots 
of  the  quince^  then  may  the  grower  look  for  profit  and  pleasure  in 
the  result ;  but  equally  gratifying  and  profitable  would  be  the  result, 
if  we  except  a  few  varieties  of  foreign  origin,  when  grown  on  the 
pear,  and  annually  root-pruned;  added  to  which,  if  one  half  the  trees 
were  taken  out  afler  twenty  years,  the  balance  would  form  a  fine 
permanent  orchard  to  be  managed  as  our  apple  orchards.  In  small 
gardens,  where  the  quince  stock  is  advised  by  nearly  all  writers,  (and 
correctly  so,  if  the  right  varieties  are  selected,)  success  will  not  be  had 
without  an  appreciation  by  the  grower  of  the  extent  of  roots  formed 
by  the  quince,  and  the  system  of  culture  required  to  supply  the 
food  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  knowledge,  in  how  to  prune,  and  also 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  fruit  the  young  tree  is  ca- 
pable of  ripening  and  continue  in  health ;  the  tendency  being  rather 
to  over-production  and  exhaustion. 

# 
Transplanting,  SeLcthn  of  Trees,  and  Distances  apart, — ^The  roots 

of  the  pear  have  few  laterals  except  grown  on  shallow  rich  soil, 
and  in  transplanting,  it  is  therefore  requisite  to  secure  as  much 
of  the  large  root  as  possible.  If  in  taking  up  they  are  mostly  de- 
stroyed, the  bri^nches  will  have  to  be  shortened  in  and  cut  out.  On 
the  quince  root,  when  well  grown,  there^  will  need  little  attention, 
except  to  head  back  to  a  regular  shape,  and  prune  smooth  the  ends 
of  each  root,  as  often  directed  in  this  work ;  and  in  setting,  taking 
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care  that  the  eartl  is  even  with  tJie  junction  of  the  pear  on  the 
quince. 

Trees  on  pear  roots  for  the  orchard  or  garden  are  best  at  about 
three  years  old,  and  five  to  seven  feet  high,  well  grown  and  shaped 
as  noted  in  the  apple.  Dwarf  trees  or  those  on  quince  roots,  are 
best  at  one  year  from  the  bud ;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  the  nursery- 
man has  neither  the  time,  nor  will  the  price  paid  for  trees  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  labor  in  this  country,  warrant  him  in  a  system 
of  careful  and  correct  pruning  in  nursery  row  ;  neither  can  a  tree 
be  so  evenly  shaped  as  when  transplanted  to  more  open  and  exposed 
positions. 

The  distance  apart  of  pear  or  pear  roots  for  laige  orcharding, 
should  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  while  that  of  dwarfs  for 
gardens  should  be  ten  to  fifteen  feet  Dwarfs  are  now  much  plant- 
ed intermediate  in  large  permanent  orcha^rds,  but  as  a  whole,  the 
practice  is  not  to  be  advised,  unless  the  grower  intends  to  cultivate 
such  orchard  with  care  and  attention,  superior  to  the  ordinary 
method  of  plowing,  planting  potatoes,  d&o. 

Soil  and  Manures, — ^The  pear  roots  thrive  best  in  a  soil  where 
the  sub-soil  is  at  once  dry  and  moist ;  that  is,  where  it  is  open  and 
porous  sufRcient  to  admit  of  f^ee  drainage,  and  yet  where  the  roots, 
extending  deeply  and  freely  in  it,  reach  moisture  in  season  of  ex- 
treme drought.  Cold  clay  is  a  bad  sub-soil,  and  where  it  exists  in 
the  ground  of  a  prospective  orchard,  it  should  be  deeply  and 
thoroughly  sub-soiled  and  well  drained.  The  pear  on  quince  roots 
riucceed  best  m  rich,  deep,  moist,  loamy  ground,  even  enduring  con- 
siderable water  better  than  dry  sand.  'Hie  following  is  the  analysis 
of  the  ash  of  the  pear  as  made  by  Dr.  Emmons : — 

Sap  wood.  Bark. 

Potash, 22.25  6.20 

Soda, 1.84  

Chlorine, '        .  0.31              1.70 

Sulphuric  Acid,        .."....  0.60             1.80 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 27.22              6.50 

Phosphate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron,       .        ,  0.31  — ^ 

Carbonic  Acid, 27.69  37.29 

Lime, .  12.64  30.36 

Magneaa,    .    ^ 3.00             9.40 

Silex, 0.30              0.40 

Coal, 0.17             0.65 

Organic  Matter, 4.02             4.20 

100.25 .       easo 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  what  most  is  wanted  in  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce healthy  foliage  and  wood  in  the  pear.    As  a  general  tlung, 
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Bolla  DBually  are  or  become  deficient  iu  lime  and  tbe  phosphatee,  and 
the  cheapest  remedy  is  liberal  dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  bone 
dust;  or  in  sections  where  bone  dust 'is  not  easily  attainable,  dig  ■ 
in  around  the  tree  whole  bones  from  the  daily  use  of  a  family,  or 
procured  from  a  slaughter-house.  Potash  dissolved  in  water  and 
applied  to  T^etable  mould  from  the  woods,  and  this  dug  in  around 
the  tree,  is  also  a  cheap  and  ready  way  of  supplying  food  requisite. 
Iron  filings,  eto,,  from  smith-shops  is  also  good,  and  hence  the  im-  . 
nression  of  some,  that  through  it  the  blight  was  cured  or  prevented. 
The  &ct  beine  oiily  that  a  oertam  element  requifflte  to  health  was 
exhausted  in  the  soil. 

Priminff. — In  connection  with  what  we  have  recorded  under  this 
head  od  a  previous  page,  we  add  the  following,  as  directly  applicable 
to  tlie  pear.  It  is  from  the  experience  of  Thomas  Rivers,  Esq., 
England,  one  of  tbe  most  successful  pyramidal  pear  tree  growers  m 
the  world  : 

"  If  root-pruned  pyramidal  trees  are  planted,  it  will  much  assist 
tbem  if  about  half  the  blossom  buds  are  thinned  out  with  sharp, 
pointed  scissors,  or  a  penknife,  just  before  they  open ;  otherwise 
these  root-pruned  trees  on 
the  quince  stock  are  so  full 
of  them,  that  the  tree  re- 
ceives a  check  if  they  are 
all  allowed  to  expand.  About 
ten  or  fifleeD  fruit  may  be 
permitted  to  ripen  the  first 
season ;  the  following  season 
two  or  three  dozen  will  bo 
as  many  as  the  tree  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  to 
perfection,    increasing    the 
.  number  as  the  tree  increases 
in  vigor,  always  remember, 
ingthat  a  few  fiill-sized  and  < 
well-ripened  pears  are  to  be 

E referred  to  a  greater  num- 
Bf,  inferior  in  8i2e  and 
quality. 

Summer  pinching  in  the 
youth  of  the  tree  is  the  only 
remedy,  if  it  b  not  well  fur- 
nished below }  and  a  severe 
remedy  it  is,  for  all  the 
young  shoots  on  the  upper 
tiers,  including  the  leader, 
must  be  pindied  closely  in 
May  and  Juno  till  tha  lower 
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ones  have  made  young  eboota  of  a  Buttcient  length  to  give  unifonn- 
it;  to  the  tree.  This  requires  much  attentkin  and  trouble ;  it  is 
better  to  be  careful  not  to  plant  any  tree  for  a  pyramid  that  is  not 
well  furnished  with  buds  and  branches  to  its  base.  A  tree  of  this 
description  maj  soon  be  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  the  foregoing 
figure,  which  is  a  perfect  pyramidal  pear  tree,  such  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  July,  before  its  leading  side  shoots  and  perpendicular  leaders  are 
shortened,  which  is  best  done  towards  the  end  of  August :  this  short- 
enuig  most  be  made  at  the  marks ,  and  all  the  side  shoots  short- 
ened in  the  same  manner ;  and  also  the  leadmg  shoot.  Hooked 
pruning  scissors  will  be  found  the  best  implement  to  prune  with. 
Tbe  spurs  are  the  bases  of  the  shr^to  that  have  been  pinched 
ji  June. 

Planting  and  after 
management. —Ka  before 
mentioned,  the  autum- 
nal and  early  winter 
months  arc  to  be  prefer- 
red for  planting  \  care 
should  betaken  in  select- 
ing trees  that  are  fur- 
nished with  buds  and 
branches  from  Ixtttom 
to  top;  but  if  a  young 
gardener  intends  to 
plant,  and  wishes  to 
train  up  his  trees  so 
that  they  will  become 
qvitt  perfect  in  shape,  he 
should  select  plants  one 
year  old  from  the  bud  or 
graft;  these  will,  of  ■ 
course,  have  good  buds 
down  to  the  junction  of 
the  grail  with  the  stock. 
The  first  spring,  a  tree 
of  this  description  should 
be  headed  down  so  ns  to 
leave  the  shoot  about  18 
inches  long ;  if  the  soil  is 
rich,  from  five  to  six  and 
seven  shoots  will  be  pro- 
duced ;  one  of  these 
must  be  made  the  leader, 
and  if  not  inclined  to  be 
t^nitepcrpendicular.thismustbe&stcned  toaatakc.  Aseooninsunv 
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mer  as  the  leading  shoot  is  ten  inches  long,  its  end  must  be  pinched 
off,  and  if  it  pushes  forth  two  or  more  shoots,  pinch  all  off  but  one 
to  about  two  inches,  leaving  the  topmost  for  a  leader ;  the  side  shoots 
will  in  most  cases  assume  a  regular  shape ;  if  not,  they  may  be  this 
first  season  tied  to  slight  stakes  to  make  them  grow  in  the  proper 
direction.  This  is  the  best  done  by  bringing  down  and  fastening 
the  end  of  each  shoot,  to  a  slight  stake,  so  that  an  open  pyramid 
may  be  formed ;  for  if  it  is  too  close  and  cypress-like,  enough  air  is 
not  admitted  to  the  fruit ;  they  may  remain  unpruned  till  the  end 
of  August,  when  each  shoot  must  be  shortened  to  within  eight  buds 
of  the  stem  ;*  this  will  leave  the  tree  like  the  preceding  figure,  and 
no  pruning  in  winter  will  be  required. 

The  second  season  the  trees  will  make  vigorous  growth ;  the  side 
Bhoots  which  were  topped  last  August  will  each  put  forth  three,  four, 
or  more  shoots ;  as  soon  as  these  are  four  inches  long  they  must  be 
pinched  off  to  wnthin  three  inches,  all  but  the  leading  shoot  of  each  side 
branch ;  this  must  be  left  on,  to  exhaust  the  tree  of  its  superabundant 
sap,  till  the  end  of  August.  The  perpendicular  leader  must  be  top- 
ped once  or  twice ;  in  short,  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  ten  inches,  pinch 
off  its  top,  and  if  it  breaks  into  two  or  three  shoots,  pinch  them  all 
but  the  leader,  as  directed  for  the  first  season ;  in  a  few  years,  most 
symmetrical  trees  may  be  formed. 

When  they  have  attained  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  still 
continue  to  grow  vigorously,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  root- 
pnming  to  bring  them  into  a  fruitful  state. 

I  have  thus  far  given  directions  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  rear 
their  own  pyramids.  Much  time  and  attention  are  required  ;  but 
the  interest  attached  to  well-trained  pyramids  will  amply  repay  the 
young  cultivator. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  directions  for  the  management  of  trees 
adapted  for  the  gardener  of  mature  age,  who  foels  somewhat  impa- 
tient if  his  trees  do  not  begin  at  once  to  be  fruitful.  A  most  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  precocfous  fruitfulness  in  pears  is  the  quince  stock ; 
pears  grafted  on  it  may  be  Siifely  recommended  for  all  soils  of  mod- 
erate depth  and  fertility,  and  even  for  light  and  sandy  soils  I  am 
induced  to  advise  it,  only  in  those  circumstances  the  trees  must  have 
more  care  and  higher  cultivation.  In  soils  of  that  nature  I  should 
recommend  the  surface  of  the  soil  round  the  tree  to  be  covered 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  with  short  grass,  moss,  or  manure, 
and  to  give  them  once  a  week,  in  dry  weather,  a  drenching  with 
guano  water,  (about  two  pounds  to  six  gallons,)  which  must  be  well 
stirred  before  it  is  used ;  each  tree  should  have  twelve  gallons  poured 
gradually  into  the  soil :  by  this  method  the  finest  fruit  may  be  pro- 

*  There  are  generally  three  or  fcfur  abortiTe  buds  at  the  liase  of  each  shoot ; 
these  must  not  ho  reckoned. 
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dttoed ;  and  as  it  is  very  probable  that,  ere  many  years  el^Me,  we 
shall  have  exhibitions  of  pears,  this  will  be  llie  mode  to  procure  fine 
qwcimeus  to  show  for  prizes. 

Monsieur  Cappe's  method  of  pruning  in  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
(Jardin  des  Plantes,)  France,  Where  sU  are  on  their  own  or  pear 
roots,  is  thus  described  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downii^  in  the  Horticul- 
turist. Hese  pyramidal  pear  trees,  it  is  well  known,  are  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  of  specimens, 

"  M.  Cappe  coniines  his  pruning  to  three  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
the  mon^h  of  March,  or  before  the  buds  start,  he  shortens  bac^  with 
the  Icnife  all  the  leading  shoots,  fig.  1,  a,  a, — that  is,  the  terminal 
shoots  at  the  end  of  each  side  branch.  Of  course,  this  forces  out  not 
only  a  new  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  but  side  shoots, 
b,  b,  at  various  places  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
shoot.  These  side  shoota  are  letl  to  grow  Ijll  the 
end  of  May.  They  have  then  pushed  out  to  about 
fom-  or  five  inches  in  length.  The  ends  of  all 
these  side  shoots  are  then  pinched  off,  leaving 
,  y^  ^a,  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  bottom  of 
^  M>    f    the  shoot. 

\l  J         " -^'g-  3  shows  one  of  the  branches,  with  the 

"^^^        iK     side  shoots,  as  they  are  at  the  end  of  June,     The    . 
■i         ^*^    dotted  lines,  6,  6,  show  the  point  to  which  these 
^^2        shoots  should  be  pinched  oft 

"Tlie  terminal  or  leading  shoot,  c,  is  letl  entire, 
F>if- 1-  in  order  to  draw  up  the  sap,  which  would  other- 

wise force  all  the  side  shoots  into  new  pvwth,     Notwithstandmg 
this  precaution,  in  luxuriant  seasons  the  side  shoots  will  frequently 
push  out  new  shoots  again,  just  below 
where  they  were  pinched.     This  being 
the  case,  about  the  last  of  August  M. 
'  Cappe   shortens  back    these  new  side 
'  shoota  to  about  Sn  inch  and  a  half.    But 
this  time  he  docs  not  pinch  them  off. 
He  breaks  them,  and  leaves  the  broken 
end  for  several  days  attached  apd  hang- 
ing down,  bo  that  the  flow  of  sap  is  not 
so  suddenly  checked  as  when  the  branch 
is  pinched  or  cut  off,  and  the  danger  of 
new  shoots  being  forced  out  a  third  time 
is  thereby  effectually  guarded  against. 
"The  object  of  this  stopping  the  side 
branches,  is  to  accumulate  the  sap,  or,  more  properly,  the  organizabje 
matter  in  these  shortened  branches,  by  which  means  the  remaining 
buds  become  fruit-buds  instead  of  wood-buds.     They  also  become 
^urs,  distributed  over  the  whole  tree,  which  bear  regularly  year 
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after  year,  sendiiig  out  new  side  shoots,  which  are  pindied  bade  in 
the  same  manner  every  summer. 

'^  In  order  to  keep  the  tree  finely  proportioned,  the  eye  of  the 
pruner  must  be  a  nloe  one,  that  he  may,  ¥rith  a  glance,  regulate 
the  pruning  of  the  terminal  branches  or  leaders,  which,  as  we 
ha¥e  just  said,  are  shortened  back  in  March — ^for  then  is  the  time 
to  adjust  any  extravagances  c^  groMrth  which  the  tree  may  have  run 
into,  on  either  side :  and  in  the  summer  pinching  the  balance  of 
growth  is  adjusted  by  pinching  the  side  shoots  that  start  out  nearest 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  quite  short,  say  an  inch  and  a  half,  while 
those  that  start  near  the  bottom  of  the  branch,  (or  the  centre  of  the 
tree,)  where  they  have  less  nourishment,  are  left  from  four  to  five 
inches  long. 

"  Understanding  this  mode  of  pruning,  notlung  is  easier  than  to 
form  pyramidal  pear  trees  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  and  beauty 
of  form.  But  in  order  to  have  the  branches  regularly  produced 
from  t)ie  ground  to  the  summit,  you  must  plant  a  tree  ^hich  is  only 
a  couple  of  feet  high,  so  that  you  can  form  the  first  tier  of  branches 
quite  near  the  ground,  by  cutting  back  the  leader  at  the  very  outset ; 
for  if  the  tree  is  once  allowed  to  form  a  clean  body  or  stem,  of 
course  it  is  impossible  afterwards  to  give  it  the  requisite  shape  and 
fijdness  of  branches  at  the  bottom." 

All  this  our  readers  will  understand  relates  more  especially  to 
the  art  of  pruning,  as  adapted  to  high  or  garden  culture.  Standard 
trees  in  the  orchard  require  only  the  same  or  similar  pruning  to  that 
pursued  in  the  apple ;  very  few  trees,  in  fiict,  requiring  aught  but  a 
thinning  out  of  branches,  or  rather  (^preventing,  while  young,  of  the 
branches  becoming  too  thick. 

Insects  and  Diseases, — ^The  Scolytus  pyri  is  an  insect  described  by 
Harris.  This  is  by  some  counted  as  the  cause  of  a  species  of  blight. 
Its  presence  has,  however,  been  rarely  met  with,  and  doubts  arise 
among  many  cultivators  whether  it  is  as  prevalent,  and  the  cause  of 
as  much  destruction,  as  reported. 

The  Bupestris  divaracata,  and  perhaps  some  allied  species,  is 
found  in  the  larvse  state  imder  the  bark,  on  the  bodies  of  both  the 
pear  and  apple ;  and  what  is  often  taken  for  sun-blight,  is  the  effect 
of  this  insect.  The  bark  appears  blackened  on  the  body  of  the  tree, 
on  the  south  or  southwest  side.  Cutting  it  away  carefully  and  de- 
stroying the  larvsB  in  months  of  July  to  Sep^mber,  and  washing 
the  body  first  with  ley-water,  or  strong  soap-suds,  and  covering  it 
with  a  coating  of  gum  shellac,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  the  remedy. 

The  slug  Selandria  cerasi  appears  on  the  leaf  of  both  cherry 
aoi  pear  in  June,  July  and  August.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  long 
of  a  dull,  greenish  brown,  slimy,  shining,  offensive  appearance. 
It  is  easily  destroyed,  if  taken  in  time,  by  scattering  ashes  or  even 
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dirt  over  the  leaves  early  in  morning,  or  while  the  dew  is  on,  fol* 
lowing  up  the  application  some  four  or  five  days.  The  frozen-sap 
blight,  eta,  often  so  destructiye  to  trees  in  the  West^  we  have  re- 
marked on  in  previous  pages,  and  refer  thereto. 

Selection  of  varieties  knoum  to  be  permanently  eucceasful  on  She 
quince. — As  we  have  before  remarked,  whUe  there  are  a  great  many 
varieties  that  at  first  take  and  grow  well  on  the  quince  stock,  there 
are  but  few  comparatively  that  are  permanently  successful.  It  there- 
fore becomes  the  planter  to  select  with  care,  and  plant  with  a  view 
to  permanence,  only  those  that  are  known  to  succeed.  Of  the  error 
of  planting  indiscriminately,  we  have  had  practical  experience,  as  in 
planting  the  grounds  of  our  present  residence  we  looked  to  the  test- 
mg  of  varieties,  and  therefore  ordered  and  planted  one  tree  only  of 
a  sort.  On  a  double  border  so  planted,  containing  over  200  sorts, 
we  have  already,  in  three  years,  discarded  one  half,  and  feel  confi- 
dent that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  remainder  will  an&wer  to 
continue  peiTianently.  As  yet  few  or  none  of  our  American  native 
pears  can  be  depended  on  when  grown  on  the  quince,  and  as  all  in- 
troduced are  of  the  quality  described  when  grown  on  pear  roots, 
we  advise  most  planters  so  to  procure  them. 

Of  those  known  to  succeed  permanently  when  grown  on  quince, 
the  following  may  be  selected : 


Summer  Dean,  Doyenne  d'Et^ 

English  Jargonelle, 

Madelaine, 

Long  Green  of  Autumn,        • 

Beurr6  Diel, 

Glout  Morceau, 

White  Dean,  White  Doyenn^ 

Gray  Dean,  Gria  Doyenne, 

Striped  Long  Green  of  Autumn, 

Weary  Soldier,  Soldat  Laboureur, 


Summer  Erano  Real, 

Bardett, 

Beurr^  d'Amalis, 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 

Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

AngouUme,  Duchess  ofditto^ 

Easter  Beurre, 

Duchess  of  Orleans, 

Beurr6  of  Anjou, 

Boussouck,  DoyenniBoussouchj 


Van  Mons'  L^on  Le  Clerc,  |    Passe  CJolmar. 

Gathering  of  the  Fruit,  and  Uses. — "  Gather  pears  of  the  summer 
sorts  rather  before  they  are  ripe,  as,  when  thoroughly  so,  they  eat 
mealy  if  kept  above  a  day  or  two ;  even  when  gathered  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  a  week  or  less  they  begin  to  go  at  the  core.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  gathered  when  they  require  much  force  to 
pull  them  off.  Autumn  pears  must  also  not  be  full  ripe  at  the  time 
of  gathering,  though  they  will  keep  longer  than  the  summer. 
Winter  pears,  on  the  contrary,  should  hang  as  long  on  the  trees  as 
they  may,  so  as  to  escape  frost,  which  would  make  them  flat  in 
flavor,  and  not  keep  well.  Generally  they  may  hang  to  the  middle 
of  October  on  full  standards,  a  week  longer  on  dwarfs,  but  yet  not 
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after  thej  are  ripe.  The  art  of  gathering  is,  to  give  them  a  lift,  so 
as  to  press  away  the  stalk,  and  if  ripe,  they  readily  part  from  the 
tree.  Let  them  be  quite  dry  when  pulled,  and  in  Handling,  avoid 
pinching  the  fruit,  or  in  any  way  brubing  it ;  as  gathered,  lay  them 
quietly  in  shallow  baskets." 

This  process  of  gathering  at  the  proper  time,  in  connection  with 
their  after  maturing,  in  a  fruit-room  or  house  of  equable  temperature, 
has  often  very  much  to  do  in  deciding  the  quality  of  a  pear.  Many 
varieties  are  entirely  worthless  as  dessert  pears,  unless  so  ripened, 
when,  with  this  care,  they  are  really  the  most  delicious. 

The  old  criterion  of  a  good  pear,  viz. :  one  with  a  sugary  aromatic 
juice,  soft  sub-liquid  pulp  or  melting,  as  in  the  White  Doyenn6,  or 
fine  crisp  and  '*  breaking,"  as  in  the  Bergamottes ;  firm,  juicy,  yet 
austere  for  cooking,  as  in  the  Pound,  is  equally  good  at  this  day  as 
when  first  written. 

The  common  uses  of  the  pear  are  for  dessert,  baking,  stewing, 
drying,  preserving,  marmalades,  and  for  perry.  For  the  latter  use, 
large  orchards  of  the  more  common  hardy  sorts  have  heretofore 
been  planted,  and  the  result  found  more  profitable  than  the  same 
amount  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  apple  for  cider. 

Varieties  and  Nomenelature, — ^The  number  of  varieties  now  known 
is  something  over  1200,  but  of  these  it  is  more  than  probable  over 
1000  may  be  discarded,  and  then  leave  more  than  have  qualities  to 
sustain  their  continued  culture  when  compared  with  the  best.  Through- 
out the  West,  the  pear  culture  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  we  there- 
fore place  far  less  in  our  first  class  than  probably  may  seem  worthy 
that  position  by  our  Eastern  pear  amateurs ;  but  we  would  rather 
our  Western  growers  should  plant  varieties  wt>rthy  their  attention, 
than,  as  a  whole,  devote  time  to  testing.  We  shall  not  pretend  in 
this  work  to  even  note  all  varieties,  but  shall  only  speak  of  those 
most  known  in  our  own  language,  while  we  could  wi^h  (and  pro- 
bably may  do  so,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  at  a  future  time)  to  transfer 
all  names  into  the  English  language ;  we  have  at  this  time  thought 
best  in  most  cases  to  retain  the  foreign  name,  but  in  the  first  class 
giving  the  English  meaning  directly  underneath,  and  in  same  size 
type.  In  other  cases  where  the  English  rendering  seemed  appro- 
priate, we  have  adopted  it  as  the  standard  name,  giving  the  heretofore 
standard  name  as  the  first  synonym. 

Forms  and  Size  comparative, — Our  forms  illustrative  of  the  terms 
used  in  description,  are  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  These  are  founded  on  the  fiindamental 
figure  of  a  circle,  ^d  on  this  is  drawn  the  form  of  the  fruit ;  and 
where  the  circle  forms  not  a  part  of  the  fruit  form,  it  is  shown  by 
dots.  It  should  alw^ays  be  recollected,  that  in  the  pear,  pyriform  is 
with  the  small  end  at  the  stem ;  while  in  the  apple  it  is  at  the 
oalyx. 
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Globular. 


Orale, 


Obpvate. 


ObUmg. 


Ololmlar;  obtme  pyriform. 


Globular ;  acute  pynform 
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Obovnto  J  ftcitto  pirilbfiiL 


'Orite  pyiifikriiL 


OUoDg  pyiifoniL 


Obovate  obtwe  pyriform. 
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Oblong  oboTata  pyriibnii. 


OUong  OTmte  pyrifonn. 


Of  size  comparative,  we  take  the  Seckel  as  small ;  the  White  Do 
yeaah  or  Virgalieu  as  medium ;  the  Bartlett  as  large. 


'r  , 
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CLASS  I— Worthy  Qenmd  CuUivatitm. 
Babileti. 

Willius'i  Bm  OuMla,         [   .     Withuu'*, 


An  Engli^  variety  originated  about  1770.  Now  extensiTely 
grown,  and  too  well  known  to  reallr  need  description.  The  trees 
are  vigorous,  and  early  productive  of  ^r  handsonie  fruit,  either  on 
pear  or  quince  root. 

Jihiit,  large,  ovate,  obtuse  pyriform ;  aur&ce  somewhat  uneven  ; 
color,  clear  light  yellow,  tiuged  with  blush  in  sun  when  ripe,  russet 
around  the  etem,  and  minute  russet  dots  over  the  whole ;  item,  short, 
ttuck;  ca^yx,  medium^ partly  open;  bonn,  shallow,  (iurrowed;  core, 
medium ;  teedi,  broad  ovate ;  Jieth,  yellowish  white,  meltjng,  jui(!y, 
Tinona.     Setum,  middle  Aug<ist  to  middle  September, 
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Bells  Luobativb — ^BsAurirnL  aitd  Profitablb. 

Fondante  d'Avtonme,        |       Seigneur  d'BqMnn. 


A  Flemish  variety ;  tree  of  moderate  growth ;  productive  bearer, 
young  shoots  long,  yellowish  gray. 

Fruity  medium,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  pale  yellowish  green, 
slightly  russeted ;  stem,  jstxmt,  often  fleshy ;  calyx,  short,  <0bn ;  bdHrij 
medium ;  coriy  medium ;  seeds,  ovate ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  aromatic, 
sweet.     Season,  last  September. 


Bbukrb  Langelier — Lanoelibr's  Butter. 

A  foreign  pear,  newly  introduced :  has  fruited  but  few  times  in  tibia 
country,  but  may  safely  be  placed  as  best. 

Fruit,  large,  obovate  pyriform,  contracted  toward,  and  terminating 
obtusely  at,  stem ;  color,  light  green,  becoming,  at  maturity,  pale 
yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek  in  sun,  and  numerous  fi;ray  russet  dots ; 
stem,  one  inch,  or  more,  long,  angularly  inserted  without  depression ; 
calyx,  medium;  basin,  shallow, plaited ;  core,  medium;  seeds,  long 
ovate  pyriform ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  fine-gnuned, 
sub-acid,  slight  p^fume.     Season,  November  to  January. 
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Bbubrk  Disl — Duel's  Buttsr. 


Diel, 

Diel's  ButterbiriM, 
Dorothee  Boyal, 
Groue  Dorothee, 
Beune  Boyal, 


Des  Trois  Toun, 
De  Melon, 
Melon  de  Eops, 
Benrre  Magnifiqae. 
Benrre  laoomparaDlA. 


Foreign.  Grows 
and  fruits  well  on 
pear  or  quince, 
but  is  best  on 
quinoe ;  tree,  vig- 
orous, the  foliage 
large;  wood,  olive 
brown  with  gray- 
ish specks;  very 
proSuctive. 

-^rttt<  large,  (our 
engraving  is  too 
small  for  an  av- 
erage,) obovate, 
obtuse  pyriform, 
surface  rather 
uneven;  color^ 
dull  green,  bright 
yellow  when 
mature,  russet 
spedp,  and  scat- 
tered russet  and 
gi^eenish  brown 
patches;  stem^ 
stout,  and  slightly 
curved;  cavity^ 
narrow ;  calyx,  medium,  open,  long  segments ;  Jxuin^  abrupt ;  cort^ 
large ;  ueda^  dark  brown ;  fleshy  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  espe- 
cially near  the  core ;  juicy,  melting,  perfumed.  Season^  October  to 
last  November. 

Brandywine. 

^  American,  from  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  river.  5Vw, 
thrifty,  rapid  grower,  long  upright  shoots,  regular  and  abundant 
bearer ;  fruit,  medium,  varying  in  form,  generally  obovate  pyri- 
form, running  into  the  stem,  which  is  fleshy  and  rather  obliquely  set; 
color,  dull  yellowish  green,  marked  with  russet  dots  and  streaks, 
and  much  russeted  about  eye ;  calyx,  open,  segments  few ;  basiii 
smooth,  moderate  depth ;  core,  small,  compact ;  seeds,  few,  daife 
brown  ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous.  Season,  last  of  August, 
first  of  September. 
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A  foreign  variety  ■which  has  been  oRea  confounded  with  Glout 
Morceau  nnd  Soldat  Laboureur,  from  bodi  of  which  it  is  distinct. 
The  wood  ia  strong,  long-jointed,  yellowish  brown,  dotted  with  pala 
gray  specks;  leaves,  narrow,  deeply  serrated;  trees,  very  hardy,* 
bear  young  on  the  pear  root,  annually  and  abundantly ;  the  fruit 
hangs  weU,  and  may  be  gathered  and  ripened  at  wili  from  Decern* 
ber  to  February.     A  warm,  rich  soil  suits  it  best, 

/Vui(,  above  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriforra,  tapering  toward 
the  stem,  where  it  often  termicales  in  a  fleshy  junction ;  color,  dull 
pale  green,  at  maturity  light  fellow,  clouded  with  gceen,  withtrsces 
and  patches  of  light  cinnamon  russet ;  tiem,  short,  stout,  uneven,  set 
obliquely,  without  depression ;  calyx,  small,  closed,  s^ments  short; 
btMtn,  rather  deep ;  ewe,  medium ;  «wf«,  light  brown,  acutely  pointed ; 
/Ush,  white,  juicy,  melting,  vinous,    Seiuon,  December  toFebruaiy. 


WOKTHY  OSKXSAL,  OULTIVATIOK. 

BUXRRK   BOSO. 

Galebuse  Bom,        |        Hariajme  Noayelle, 
Bosc's  Fluchenbirne. 


815 


A  foreign  variety  raised  in  1807  hj  Van  Mons.  It  is  an  early, 
annud,  and  productive  bearer  on  the  pear  roots,  and  should  have  a 
place  in  the  smallest  collection.  Tree,  vigorous,  with  long  brownish 
olive  shoots  straggling  or  diverging.  The  fruit  varies  ^me  in  size 
and  form,  as  see  our  checked  outline  in  engraving,  but  it  is  always 
fair  and  smooth. 

Fruity  large,  obovate,  acute  pyriform  ;  eotor^  dark  yellow,  nearly 
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oovered,  dotted  and  marbled  with  cinnamon  russet,  slight  brownish 
red  in  sun ;  8temy  usually  long,  slender ;  calyXy  medium,  segments 
partially  erect ;  hasin^  round,  shallow,  sometimes  a  little  uneven ; 
eor$y  small ;  w«/*,  blackish ;  JUshy  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  per- 
fumed.    Season^  October,  or  last  of  September. 

BUEBRB  d'AvJOU. — ^BuTTBB  OF  AnJOU. 

Ne  Flu  Veurii. 


Foreign.  An  old  pear  in  Loudon's  select  list  of  1834,  recently 
introduokl  under  a  new  name,  and  grown  on  quince.  It  is  fijund  of 
the  highest  excellence.  It  succeeds  equally  well  on  pear  or  quince, 
but  largest  on  quince.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  ob- 
tuse at  stem ;  color ,  pale  yellow,  dull  blush,  and  numerous  small 
specks  of  &int  russet ;  calyx,  open,  segments  thick,  reflexed ;  6a^'n, 
round,  not  ^eep,  russeted ;  stem,  short,  ourved,  and  obliquely  inserted 
in  a  shallow  cavity ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  long,  pointed ;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  sprightly,  delicious  to  the  core.  SeO" 
»0f^  October  and  November. 


WORTHY  GENBEAI    ODLTTVATION. 
BcnRRE  Eastkk. 


Foreign.  Requires  rich,  'warm  soil,  and  some  oare  in  ripenhig, 
when  it  is  one  of  the  vor;  finest  of  pears.     It  is  best  on  quinoe. 

Frvit,  large,  globular,  obtuse  pyriform ;  color,  yellowish  green 
with  russet  spots,  and  occasional  specimeDs  grown  in  sun  have  a 
brownish  russet  cheek  ;  tlem,  inediumto  short;  cavtty, rather  deep; 
calyx,  generally  small ;  baiin,  narroir  rather  deep ;  core,  medium ; 
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geeds^  long,  ovate,  acute  pyriform ;  Jlesh,  white,  buttery,  jmcy,  snreeL 
SeoMon^  January  to  May. 

BcrruM. 

American.  Native  of 
Khode  Island.  It  is 
very  successful  wherever 
grown,  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  standard  orchard- 
ing, an  upright,  strong 
grower,  reddish  brown 
shoots,  always  produd;- 
ive  of  fair,  even-sized 
fruit;  not,  however,  of 
more  than  second-rate 
quality.-. 

Fruit,  medium,  ob> 
long,  obovate;  coIoTj 
brownish  green,  becom- 
ing yellow,  bright  red, 
simused  in  sun ;  brown 
dots  and  a  little  russet ; 
item,  half  to  inch  long, 
slight  depression ;  calyXj 
with  short  recurved  seg- 
ments; basipi^  round; 
care^  rather  small ;  ieeds,  dark  brown ;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  sweet. 
Sefuon,  September. 

Black  Worcester. 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester,        |        Parkmioii's  WardeSi 

fron  Pear. 

A  valuable  and  profitable  variety  for  marketing  and  cooking  pur- 
poses ;   shoots  dark  olive,  diverging ;  tree,  hardy,  vigorous. 

IVuit^  large,  obovate,  oblong ;  color,  dull  green,  with  numerous 
marblings  and  specks  of  dark  iron  russet ;  stem,  stout,  in  a  slight  de- 
pression ;  calyx,  rather  small ;  flesh,  firm,  coarse,  austere.  Season, 
November  to  February. 

BOXTSSOUOK. 


Doyenne  Bonisouck, 
Doyenne  Boasaonek  Noavelle, 


Providence, 
PlymoQth. 


Foreign.     A  variety,  we  believe,  first  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1841,  by  Wm.  Kenrick ;  tree,  vigorous ;  wood,  reddish  brown, 
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sprinkled  with  large  round  grayish  specks;  a  good  and  regular  bearer; 
fine  on  quince. 

Fruity  large,  globular,  obtuse,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  yellow, 
with  tracings  of  russet,  and  large  russet  specks ;  stem,  short,  stout, 
fleshy  at  base ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx,  medium,  open ;  core,  medium ; 
9eed8,  small,  almost  black,  abortive ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  rather 
coarse,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  sweet  perfume.     Season,  October. 


Columbia. 

Colombian  Vprgaliea,        |        Oolmnbiui  Yirgalonie. 


Native  of  Westches- 
ter county,  N.  Y.  With- 
out being  of  more  than 
second  quality,  its  har- 
dihood of  tree,  product- 
ive habit,  and  fruit  uni- 
formly smooth  and  fair, 
make  it  a  valuable  as 
well  as  profitable  varie- 
ty. Tree,  thrifty;  young 
shoots,  yellowish  brown. 

Fruit,  large  or  above 
medium,  oblong,  obo- 
vate  pyriform ;  color,  at 
first  pale  green,  becom- 
ing, when  ripe,  fine  gold- 
en yellow,  dotted  with 
small  gray  dots;  stem, 
medium  size,  dightly 
curved ;  calyx,  rather 
small,  partially  open,  or 
half  closed ;  basin,  shal- 
low; core,  medium; 
seeds,  oblong  pyriform; 
flesh,  white,  moderately 
juicy,  sweet.  Season, 
December  to  January. 


Con?. 

Beurre  Coit. 


A  new  variety,  raised  by  Col.  Coit,  of  Euclid,  O.    We  first  ate 
of  it  in  1846,  when  we  made  our  notes  in  its  fiivor.    Since  that  we 
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have  seen  it  several 
times,  and  as  we  write 
this,  September  25,1853, 
have  the  fruit  before  us. 
It  is  worthj  a  place  in 
all  collections.  The  tree 
is  hardy,  vigorous,  up- 
right, spreading  in  form, 
dark  brown  shoots,  and 
early  good  bearer  oh  the 
pear  root.  Our  draw- 
ing was  made  from  a 
q>ecimen  pulled  in  Au- 
gust, and  is  below  an 
average  size. 

Fruity  above  medium, 
obtuse  piriform,  slight- 
ly angular;  color,  rich 
brown  russet,  mostly 
overspreading  a  yellow 
ground,  with  a  brownish 
red  cheek  in  sun ;  stents 
rather  short;  cavity y  shal- 
low, with  unequal  pro- 
jections ;  calyXy  with  s^- 
ments  nearly  erect,  sur- 
rounded by  depressed 
orescent-shaped  furrows  in  a  shallow  basin ;  core,  small ;  seeds^  black- 
ish ;  fieshy  yellowish  white,  melting,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  vinous. 
Season^  last  September  and  October. 


DxARBOBir's  Sjexdukcu 


Wheeler'f  K«w  St.  llieliael. 

Raised  by  Gen.  BL  A.  S.  Dearborn,  about  1819,  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Tree,  vigorous,  erect,  yet  spreading ;  requires  little  pruning; 
productive  on  the  pear  root. 

Fruit,  rather  small,  roundish,  inclining  to  obovate,  narrowing  a 
little  to  the  stem  ;  color,  pale  yellow.  Utile  russet  at  base  of  stem, 
and  surface  dotted  with  small  russet  dots ;  calyx,  with  short  thick 
segments ;  item^  long,  slender,  curved ;  core,  medium  ;  setds,  dark 
brown,  long,  pointed ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine-grained,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet,  delicately  perfumed.     Season^  August. 
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Deal's  Suuiier. 

DureoaS  d'nS,         I        Bnmnuc  DoyeiiBS, 
SqmiBn  Tiifulieu. 

Foreign.  Trees,  moderately  vigorous,  dull  brownish  red  vood, 
early  and  abundant  bearers,  nnauccesaful  on  quince. 

Fruit,  rather  small,  roundish,  obtuse  pyriform ;  eol&r,  yellowish 
green,  nearly  yellow  when  iiilly  mature,  side  exposed  to  sun  with  a 
bright  marbled  red  cheek ;  stem,  rather  long,  fleshy  at  base,  inserted 
without  depression  ;  ealyx,  small,  closed  ;  bam,  shallow;  core,  me- 
■dium  ;  leedt,  small,  dark  brown  ;  jUah,  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse, 
buttery,  juicy,  sugary,  sprightly.     Secuon,  last  of  July. 

DoxxNKx  Gbis  d'Hitzb  Nouvxau — Nkw  Wnnsa  Gui 
DorsMHK. 


Foreign.  Re- 
cently imported: 
proves  valuable 
on  the  quince. 

Ji^riUt,  medium 
or  above,  obovate, 
obtuse    pyriform, 
slightly     angular, 
or  one  side  long- 
est; color,  pale 
dull  yellow,  with 
many  small  brown 
russet  specks; 
•tent,  short,  stout ; 
calyx,  medium;    , 
bat  in,  irregular,  / 
abrupt ;  core,  me-  / 
dium;  M«(ff,dark/ 
brown,  long.poinl- 
ed ;  Jte»k,  whitish, 
rather  coarse-l 
^uned,  melting,  \ 
juicy,    vinous,   a  ' 
little  astringent 
unless  well  ripen- 
ed.    Seawn,  Jan- 
uaiy  'o  May. 


Doreiuit  d' 
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DOTENKB   GbAT. 


Gray  Batter  Pear, 
Oray  Doyenne, 
Doyenne  Rouge, 
Doyenne  Boux, 
Doyenne  d'Aotonme, 


Gray  Dean's, 
Doyenne  Gru, 
Red  Doyenne, 
St.  Michel  Dore, 
Doyenne  Galeoz. 


This  has  been  confounded  with  ^  Boussouck"  and  with  ''  Surpass^ 
Virgalieu,''  but  is  distinct  It  is  a  good  bearer  on  pear  or  quince, 
a  hardj  tree,  with  upright  grayish  brown  shoots. 

fruit,  medium,  roundisl^  obovate  or  obtuse  pyriform  ;  skin,  cov- 
ered with  smooth  cinnamon  russet;  stem,  curved;  cavity j  rather, 
deep ;  calyx,  small,  closed;  basin,  shallow ;  fleshy  wlute,  fine-grained, 
buttery,  melting.     Season,  October. 

DoTENN^  WnrrK. 


White  Dean, 

Virgalieu, 

Batter  Pear, 

Sl  Michael, 

Yirgaloo, 

Beiraloo, 

TeUow  Batter, 

White  Beurre,     . 

White  Aatanm  Beurr£, 


Dean's, 

Warwick  Bef^amotte, 

Snow  Pear, 

nne  Pear, 

St.  Michael, 

Doyenne, 

Doyenne  Blano, 

Bearre  Blanc, 

And  twelve  others  of  French  aad  Datch 


An  old  variety,  every  where  esteemed  when  well  grown ;  trees, 
hardy,  productive  either  on  pear  or  quince. 
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Fruit,  medium,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  dear  pale  yellow,  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  small  dots,  often  a  fine  red  cheek ;  stem,  medium, 
brownish ;  cavity,  small,  round ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  basin,  shallow, 
slightly  plaited ;  Jlesh,  white,  fine-grained,  melting,  juicy,  buttery, 
deUcious.     Season,  September  to  November. 

The  DoTXNNE  Panaches  is  a  sub-variety,  differing  from  this  in  its 
more  pyriform  shape,  and  its  color  being  yellow,  green,  and  red, 
striped.    It  is  juicy,  not  high  flavor.     Season^  Octob^. 

Drx. 

American.  Origin,  Boston,  Mass.  Tree,  hardy,  vigorous  young 
shoots,  pale  yellow,  upright,  slender,  unproductive  while  young, 
well  suited  to  extensive  orcharding.  Fruit,  large,  oblong  pyxiibrm ; 
skin,  little  rough,  yellow,  with  russet  dots,  and  around  uie  stem ; 
stem,  set  obliquely,  raised  one  side,  short,  stout,  thickest  at  each  end ; 
calyx,  small ;  basin,  shallow ;  core,  marked  with  a  dark  grittj  circle, 
extending  toward  the  stem ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  a  little 
harsh,  juicy,  sweet.     Season,  October  and  November. 


FULTOK. 


American.  Native  of 
Maine ;  tree  very  hardy, 
yearly  and  abundant 
bearer,  well  suited  for 
standard  orcharding  at 
the  West;  young  shoots 
slender,  reddish  brown. 

Fruit,  small,  obovate ; 
color,  at  first  gray  rus- 
set, becoming  dark  cin- 
namon russet ;  calyx, 
open,  segments  nearly 
erect ;  6<msi,  round,  reg- 
ular; stem,  one  to  two 
inches  long ;  cavity,  nar- 
row;  wre,  encircled  by 
a  coarse  line,  but  of  it- 
self small,  compact ; 
seeds,  blackish ;  fl^h, 
half  buttery,  moderately 
juicy,  sprightly.  Season^ 
October,  November. 


1 


Flbmibh  BKiuTT. 


trap«r«nLC6  da  Fnae«i 


^ 


Foreign.  1^  variety  b  deserring  of  &r  more  general  cultivatioti 
than  it  has  yet  received.  It  succeeds  most  admirably  on  the  quinoe, 
and  on  tbe  rich  soils  of  Illinois  we  have  seen  it  far  surpass  even  the 
most  highly  nursed  specimens  of  Boston  amateur  gardens.  Hie  trea 
is  vigorous,  vith  upright  dark  brown  shoots. 

^vit,  large,  oblong,  obtuse  obovate ;  cofor,  pale  yellow,  mostly 
coTered  with  marblings  and  patches  of  light  russet,  and  in  sun  ridi 
reddish  brown;  Jlfm,one  to  one  and  a  half  in<^  long;  cavjfy,  narrow, 
deep ;  ealys,  short,  open ;  bonn,  round,  small ;  eora,  medium,  witli 
oblong  capsides;  wwf*,  oblong  pyrifbrm ; /« jA,  yellowish  white,  not 
very  &i&«runed,  juicy,  melting,  sugary.  Sttaon,  last  of  September, 
Does  not  Ke^  loi^. 
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Glout  Morcbau. 


Goula  Morcean, 
Oloiuc  Morceaa, 
Bearre  d'Hardenpont, 
Hardenpont  d'Hiver, 
OoUnai  d'HiTer, 


Bearre  d'Hiver  NoaTelle, 
linden  d'Aotonme, 
Boi  de  Wurteniberjr, 
And  five  more  <^  Gennan. 
Bearr6  d'Aremberg,  qf  tik«  Frmeh, 


This  variety  is  regarded  as  among  the. most  delicious  of  Flemish 
pears.  The  rendering  of  its  name  to  sugared  or  honeyed  pear  is  only 
expressive  of  its  quality,  and  equally  so  of  many  more ;  and  as  this 
cannot  claim  the  title  par  excellence,  we  see  not  but  it  must  retain 
its  original,  and  those  who  grow  it  must  speak  the  name  as  best  they 
Ay. 

ft  is  an  unproductive  variety  while  young,  either  on  pear  or 
quince;  trees  on  the  latter  stock  even  requiring  ten  years  to  bring 
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fliem  well  into  bearing ;  onoe  at  matorit j,  it  is  an  abundant  bearer, 
k  is  a  beaoilftil  grower,  making  a  perfect  pyramidal  head  with  little 
pruning.  It  is  tAao  easily  distinginslied  by  its  dark  <^Ye-greea  or 
bloe-green  wood  and  its  wavy  leaves. 

Fruity  large,  obovate,  obtose  pyriform,  often  angular,  and  sorfaoe 
roogfa ;  eolor^  pale  greenish  yellow,  msseted  aromid  the  stem,  and 
traces  of  russet  and  greenish  gray  russet  spedcs  over  the  whole  sur- 
&oe ;  $Umf  one  to  one  and  a  half  indi  long,  often  without  cavity, 
but  flesh  raised  one  side ;  eafyx,  medium,  segments  half  reflexed ; 
boiin^  rather  deep,  often  ftirrowed  or  uneven,  like  the  general  sur&ce 
of  tl^  fruity  which  is  frequently  appar^tly  scolloped ;  care,  large ; 
ieedt,  large,  ovate,  pointed;  Jlesh^  white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  juicy , 
sugary,  ^rfumed«     Secuan^  December  to  February. 

GoLDXV  Bkubbb  of  Bilboa* 

Hooper's  KlbM.  ' 

Foreign.  From 
Spain;  tree^  hardy, 
requires  rich,  strong, 
heavy  soil,  when  it  is 
an  abundant  bearer 
of  &ir,  regular,  me- 
dium-sized fruit  of 
second-rate  quality. 

Fruity  medium,  ob- 
ovate; color,  rich 
yellow,  with  russet 
around  the  stem,  and 
many  russet  dots 
and  patches  over 
the  entire  surface ; 
stem,  slender ;  cavity ^ 
plight;  calyx,  small, 
mostly  open,  short 
stiiF segments;  baaihy 
shallow;  Jlesh,  fine- 
grained, melting,  jui- 
cy, sometimes  a  little 
add  and  harsh*   Season,  September. 

HSATBCOT. 
Gore'i  Heathcot 

Native  of  Waltham,  Mass.    This  variety  has  not  received  as 
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mudi  attention  as  it  haa  deserved ;  tree,  hardy,  a  moderate  grower, 
branches  sleoder,  when  grown  makeu  a  compact  head  unlesa  velL 
tiunned  out,  jouog  shoots  reddish  brown. 

^ui^  medium  or  above,  dtttvate,  rounded ;  akin,  rough ;  eohr. 


greenish  yellow,  yellow  increasing  at  maturity,  some  russet  around 
stem  and  eye ;  ttem,  medium  ;  cavity,  sliallow ;  calyx,  partly  closed ; 
basin,  narrow ;  core,  above  medium ;  Ktdi,  dark  brown,  pomted ; 
fifth,  white,  buttery,  juicy,  vinous  and  sprightly.     Season,  October. 

HoHEr. 

Tliia  is  a  delidous  little  pear,  received  some  years  siaoe  by  Pro£ 
Kirkland,  and  which  we  have  been  unable  to  recognize  with  any 
desoriptioQ  published,  if  we  except  a  slight  note  in  Prince's  Pom. 
Man.  The  tree  is  moderately  vigorous ;  wood,  yellowiah  brown, 
an  early  and  productive  bearer  of  fruit,  uniform  in  size  and  r^ular 
diape.    Our  drawing  is  too  small 
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i^iruit,  below  medium, 
roundish,  taperizig  slightlj 
to  the  stem;  color,  ridh 
golden  russet  yellow,  with 
&int  blush,  many  small  red 
russet  dots,  and  occasional 
patches  of  brown  russet; 
steniy  rather  stout,  uneven, 
without  depression;  calyx^ 
with  open  half-reflexed  seg- 
ments ;  bann,  shallow,  little 
russeted;  core,  medium; 
seeds,  ovate,  blackish ;  flesh, 
yellowish  white,  juicy,  but- 
tery, a  little  coarse-grained, 
sweety  perfumed.  Season^ 
a  few  days  before  Bartlett. 


Jixonsns  dk  Fontknat  Vkndes. 


Foreign.  We  have  nev- 
«r  fruited  a  pear  that  has 
given  us  more  satisfaction. 
On  the  quince  it  is  a  fine 
grower,  and  inclined  to 
over-bear.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  "Ja- 
lousie,'' a  third-rate  varie- 
ty. Young  shoots  upright, 
brownish  yellow. 

Fruit,  medium  or  above, 
ovate  pyriform ;  color,  dull 
yellow,  with  brownbh  red 
cheek,  and  patches  and  dots 
of  russet,  often  the  russet  co- 
vering one  half  the  surface ; 
stem,  varying,  often  ob- 
liquely set  on,  with  a  fleshy 
ridge  at  side;,  calyx,  wiw 
segments  long,  half  open ; 
bctsin,  shallow ;  core,  medi- 
um or  small ;  seeds,  long, 
ovate ;  flesh,  white,  buttery, 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  aro- 
matic Season^  last  Sep- 
tember, early  October. 
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Knight'b  SsEDUKa. 
Knight's  R.  I.  Seedling. 


EiRTLAND. 

Seedling  SeckeL 
Kirlland't  Seedling, 
Kirtland's  Beorre 

Grown  from 
seed  of  the  Seckel 
pear  hj  H.  T. 
Kirtland,  of  Ma- 
honing Co.,  Ohio. 
Tree,  vigorous, 
hardy,  early  and 
productive  bearer 
o  n  pear  roots ; 
shoots,  yellowish 
brown,  upright, 
stout. 

Fruit,  medium, 
often  above,  obo- 
Tate,  obtuse  pyri- 


Native  of  Cranston,  R. 
I.  Tree,  vigorous,  har. 
dy,  and  early  productive; 
wood,  smooth,  yellowish. 

Fruit,  medium,  obo- 
vate,  tapering  a  little  to 
the  stem ;  eolor^  yellow- 
ish green,  with  a  brown 
red  cheek  in  sun,  brown- 
ish specks,  bnd  dull  rus. 
set  around  the  calyx  ;^ 
stem,  medium  or  rather 
loijg,  curved ;  calyx,  me- 
dium, segments  broad, 
partially  reflexed;  core 
and  seeds,  medium ;  Jlesli, 
white,  not  fine-grained, 
melting,  juicy,  sugary. 
Season,  September. 


r 
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form ;  cofjot,  rich  yellow,  OTerspread  vith  cinnamon  russet ;  9iem^ 
usually  stout,  m^ium  length,  curved ;  calyx^  short,  reflexed,  per- 
sistent ;  6a<tn,  shallow ;  core^  small ;  ««c?«,  short,  ovate,  blackish ; 
/«A,  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  aromatic.     Season,  September. 


LOUISB    BONITE  OF    JeRSET* 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Louise  Bonne  d'Avrancnes, 
Beurre  or  Bonne  Looised'  Arandore, 
William  the  Fourth. 

The  **  Good  Louise  of  Jer- 
sey," from  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey, .proves  one  of  the  best 
pears  grown  on  the  quince 
stock  in  this  country.  Tree, 
hardy,  very  productive, 
shoots  vigorous,  upright. 
Fruit,  large,  (our  drawings 
were  made  ere  the  fruit  had 
swollen  its  full  size,  and  are 
not  more  than  half  size,) 
oblong  pyriform ;  skin,  glos- 
sy, smooth,  ereen  in  shade, 
brownish  red  in  sun,  dotted 
with  gray  dots ;  stem,  about 
one  inch  long,  moderately 
stout,  a  little  curved,  fleshy 
enlargement  at  base ;  calyx^ 
open,  segments  large,  reflex- 
ed; basin,  shallow;  core^ 
small;  seeds,  long,  ovate, 
pointed ;  flesh,  white,  juicy, 
melting,  delicious.  Season^ 
Octob^. 


Lawrsnck. 


Nalave  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  An  abundant  bearer  on  pear  roots,  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  for  Western  orcharding.  Tree,  hardy,  moderate 
growth,  wood  light  yellowish  brown,  rather  thorny.  S.  B.  Parsons 
says, "  Succeeds  very  finely  on  quince." 

Fruit,  above  medium,  long  obovate,  obtuse  at  stem ;  color,  dull 
pale  yellow,  marbled  widi  dull  green,  small  dark  specks,  and  russet 
at  each  end;  calyx,  large,  closed;  basin,  open«  furrowed;  stem, 
medium  length,  stout,  swollen  at  junction  with  tree ;  cavity,  round, 
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deep ;  cort^  medium ;  neds^  small,  dark  brown ;  fle%k^  yellowish  white, 
juicy,  gritty  at  core,  slightly  sugary.  Setuon^  November  to  Febru- 
ary. 

Long  Grsen. 

Verte  Longae,        I        New  Aatamii} 
Hoath  Water,  |        Moicat  Flenre, 

Moaille  Boache. 

This  is  an  old  foreign  variety,  always  excellent,  and  an  abundant 
bearer. 

Fruity  medium,  oblong,  ovate  pyriform ;  ccloTy  green  with  dark 
green  specks;  «(em,  medium  length,  slender;  calyx^  with  long 
reflexed  segments ;  6a«tn,  very  shallow ;  a>r«,  above  medium ;  seedSy 
dark  brown ;  JUih^  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  delidous.  Season^ 
October. 

The  Striped  Lony  Oreen^  Verte  Longue  Panachie,  resembles  the 
above,  but  is  smaller,  and  of  no  great  value,  aside  from  its  prettily 
striped  appearance. 

MADELEnnB. 
*  CUroB  des  Oarmes,        |        ICogdalea. 

Foreign.  Tree  very  vigorous, 
strong  grower,  a  little  liable  to 
frozen  sap  blight  on  the  rich  West- 
em  soUs,  untu  it  has  acquired  the 
age  of  ten  or  more  years;  very 
productive  on  pear  or  quince  root. 

Fruit,  below  medium,  (our 
drawing  one  third  too  small,)  obo- 
vate,  oblong  pyriform  ;  stem,  long, 
slender,  at  base  one  side  of  fruit  a 
little  enlarged ;  color,  pale  yellow 
ish  green,  a  little  brownish  blush, 
and  russet  specks  on  those  exposed 
most  to  sun ;  calyx,  with  long  per- 
sistent, irregularly  placed  segments; 
basin,  obscure,  slightly  plaited; 
core,  small ;  seeds,  ovate ;  flesh, 
white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  slight- 
ly perftimed.  *  Season,  15th  to  last 
July. 

The  Striped  Madeleine  Citron  des 
Carmes  Fanachee,  drffers  from  the 
former  in  being  striped  with  light 
yellow,  flesh  more  sweet  and  less 
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juicy.    It  is  not  as  vigorous  in  growth,  the  wood  shorter  jointed, 
striped  red  and  yellow,  and  said  to  be  less  liable  to  blight. 


MOTAMXNSIKO. 
6aiiUi*fl  MoTunotfiiig. 


Native  of  Penn- 
sylyania.  Tree  vig- 
orous, wood  yellow- 
ish brown,  with  light 
dots,  regular  and 
abundant  bearer. 

Fruity  medium, 
roundish,  obovate ; 
colar^  lemon  yellow 
with  occasional 
blotches  and  lines  of 
yellowish  russet; 
stem,  shorty  stout, 
often  fleshy;  ealyXy 
large ;  basing  Yu  r  - 
rowed,  broad  and 
rather  deep  ;  core^ 
medium;  seeds^ 
ovate;  ^«A, white, 
buttery,      melting, 


juicy,  "  best"    Setuan,  August 


NOUVKAU  POITKAU. 
Kew  Pear. 

Foreign.  Tree  upright,  vigorous,  an  early  bearer,  and  thus  &r 
suocessfm  on  both  pear  and  quince  stock. 

Fruit,  above  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  contracted  or  one- 
,  sided  at  neck ;  color,  pale  green  with  many  dark  green  dots,  and  a 
few  russet  stripes  or  blotches  ;^«<em,  about  one  inch  long,  medium 
size,  set  on,  and  not  into,  the  fruit ;  calyx,  medium,  with  broad  seg- 
ments half  reflexed ;  basin^  irregularly  contracted ;  core,  medium, 
capsules  long,  ovate ;  seeds,  obovate  pyriform ;  jflesh,  white,  fine- 
grained, juicy,  melting,  rich  aroma.     Season.  November. 

Onondaga. 

8wui*s  Orange,        |        Onondaga  Seedlin^p 

Probably  a  native  of  Farmington,  Ot.  It  takes  its  name  from 
having  been  first  brought  to  notice  by  cultivators  in  Onondaga  Ck)., 
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N.  T.  UniB  fer  it  succeeds  equaiUy^  well  on  the  quince  or  pear  root, 
and  as  a  profitable  market  variety  deserves  extensive  culture.  Tree 
vigorous,  with  strong,  upright,  olive-colored  shoota. 

Fruit,  lai^e,  ovate,  obovate ;  color,  pale  greenish  yellow,  becoming 
golden  yeDow  at  maturity,  many  gray  russet  dots,  and  occaaooally 


a  dull  blush  in  sun ;  tiem,  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  inserted 
without  depresuon,  but  with  lip  of  fruit  folded  unevenly  around  it; 
co/yz,  rather  small,  dosed;  batin,  shallow,  abrupt,  and  marked  vrith 
patches  of  cunnamon  russet ;  core,  compact ;  tetds,  small ;  fieik,  white, 
juicy,  buttery.     Seaton,  October  and  November. 


THS  PEAR 
Patbtct. 


nysachida 


Foreign.  TVee  of  vig- 
orous growth,  early  bear- 
er, and  especially  profita- 
ble on  the  quince. 

/Vtitt,  medium,  pyri- 
form,  extending  into  the 
stem,  which  is  stout,  un- 
even, dark  brown ;  color, 
at  first  dull  pale  green, 
becoming  brownish  yd- 
low  at  maturity,  many 
russet  dots  and  patches 
round  stem  and  calyx, 
few  in  centre,  occasion^ly 
a  tinge  of  dull  red  in 
Bun;  calyx,  open,  seg- 
ments half  erect ;  batiii, 
very  shallow ;  eon,  small ; 
ittdt,  oblong,  pointed, 
dark  brown ;  fietk.  white, 
rather  coarse,  melting, 
juicy,  angary,  vinous. 
Seaeon,  Ot^sber. 


Dndnle'g  Si.  Gennun,       1         BslJe  ds  leaej, 
Undale'aWudea,  Flper, 

OcnnBiB  Baker.  Unloii. 

1^01  BL  Ocnnain,  I         Cluml«n'  Uun, 

Bella  ABgeTine. 

Foreign.  Tree  strong  vigorous  grower,  very  productive,  very 
valuable  for  cooking,  and  a  profitable  orchard  sort. 

Fruit,  very  large,  oblong  pyriforro,  yellowish  green  with  dull 
brown  and  brown  russet  patches  ;  tiem,  long,  stout,  curved ;  cavity, 
deep,  oblique,  angular ;  mlyx,  large ;  jfeiA,  white,  firm,  astringent. 
StatOH,  December  to  March. 
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Pbisci'b  St,  Gkrhaht. 

HewBLOernuio,         |         Ibown 8L  OaniaiB. 

Rused  from  the 
8e«d  of  the  old  St. 
Genuaia,  nearly  fifty 
years  tonoe,  at  the 
Prince  Nurseries^ 
Iluslung,  L.  L  Tree, 
hardy,  thrifty,  very 
prodactave;  uie  fruit 
keeps  well,  and  re- 
quires no  more  care 
to  ripen  than  apples , 
shoote,  reddish  brown. 

/Vvtt,  medium,  ot>- 
long,  olvoyate  pjrri- 
form ;  color,  green  and 
pale  yellow  marbled, 
and  covered  nearly 
with  brownish  russet 
speoks ;  ttefn,  long, 
slender,  (our  drawing 
shows  only  a  portion 
of  it;)  cavity,  slight, 
narrow ;  calyx,  with 
broad  segments  with- 
out divisKxis;  latin, 

r^ular,  even,  not  deep ;  eort,  small ;  *etd«,  oblong,  ovate ;  Jluh, 
white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  vinous.     Seaaon,  December  to  March. 


Foreign.  Tree,  strong  upright  grower,  large  foliage,  dark  olive- 
oolored  wood  ;  an  early,  free,  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit,  below  medium,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  dull  green,  reddish 
brown  cheek  in  sun,  wUtish  specks,  and  traces  of  thin  russet ;  lUm, 
loiuj,  slender,  without  depression  ;  calyx,  mediuir,  open ;  bann,  very 
shallow ;  con,  small;  letdi,  ovate,  pointed  ;  _^A,  juicy,  melting,  sweety 
perfiimed,     Staxm,  last  of  August. 


The  original  tree  of  this  variety,  according  to  Dr.  Brinckle,  stands 
in  Faasyunk  township,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  three  and  a 
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half  miles  from  Philadelphia.  No  one  vanety  has  become  so  gen- 
erallj  known  in  this  country  as  the  Seckel,  and  in  our  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  no  one  variety  deserves  so  extended  culture.  North, 
it  should,  when  possible,  be  planted  in  warm,  rich,  sandy  loam,  and 
•  sheltered  situations.    Hie  tree  is 

of  slow  growth ;  wood,  short-joint- 
ed, stout,  forming  a  round  head, 
and  of  only  medium  size  on  the 
pear  stock,  and  well  suited  to  gar- 
den planting. 

Fruit,  small,  (our  drawing  too 
small  for  a  &ir  average,)  rounded, 
obtuse  pyriform ;  cohr,  brownish 
green  at  first,  becoming  yellowish 
brown,  with  a  lively  red  russet 
cheek ;  stem,  short,  slightly  curved, 
set  in  a  ver^r  slight  depression ; 
calyx,  small,  open ;  bantij  shallow ; 
core,  small ;  weds,  broad,  ovate ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  juicy,  but- 
tery, spicy,  aromatic,  sweet.  Seo" 
son,  September  and  October. 


St.  Ghislaik. 


8t  Galen. 


Foreign.  Tree,  upright, 
vigorous  erowth ;  young 
shoots,  light  brown ;  re- 
quires warm  rich  soil, 
otherwise  a  little  insipid. 

I^it,  below  medium; 
generally    pyriform,    but 
varying ;  color,  pale  yellow 
or  yellowish  green,   with 
dots  of  green  underneath,  ; 
and  marblings  of  russet  on  .' 
surface ;   stem,  generally  : 
curved ;  calyx,  open  ;  basin,  \ 
shallow ;  core,  small ;  seeds, 
obovate,  pointed;   flesh, 
white,  buttery,  juicy,  and 
sprightly.  Season,  Septem- 
liNar. 
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This  variety  is  usually  grown  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Sol- 
dat  Laboureur.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  "  Soldat  Laboureur  " 
of  the  French,  which  is  regarded  as  our  Beurre  d'Arembei^.  It  was 
grown  by  Major  Esperin,  of  Malines ;  is  of  strong,  vigorous,  upright 
growth,  yellowish  brown  wood,  succeeding  finely  on  the  quince, 
producing  abundantly,  and  its  fruit  well  disseminated  over  the  tree, 
always  large  and  fair,  but  of  only  second-rate  quality. 

Fruity  large,  generally  oblong  obovate  pyriform,  sometimes  obo- 
vate  pyriform ;  coli>r^  greenish  yellow,  becoming  yellow,  with  many 
patches,  stripes  and  dots  of  russet ;  «tof»,  short,  stout,  curved,  in  a 
slight  round  depression,  or  rather  a  raised  lip  one  sidf ;  ccdyx^  open, 
sometimes  round,  r^ular,  and  without  divisions,  others  have  stout 
persistent  segments  in  divisions ;  care^  compact,  with  outer  concentric 
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lines;  teedt,  obovate;  jfc*A,  rather  course,  juicy,  meldiig,  perfiimed, 
"  very  good."     Seaaon,  December  to  February, 


Foreign,  Tree,  Tigorous,  healthy  grower,  early  bearer. 
Fruit,  above  medium,  globular,  aojte  pyriforra,  eometimea  obo- 
vate pyriform  ;  color,  yellowieh  green,  with  dark  green  specks,  rarely 
a  brownish  red  cheek  in  sun  ;  stem,  medium,  swollen  or  fleshy  where 
]t  joina  the  fruit;  ealyx,  medium,  open,  segments  varying;  hatin, 
very  shallow,  sometimes  slightly  furrowed  ;  core,  small,  compact; 
fMQi,  oblong,  pointed,  light  brown ;  fiesh,  greenish  white,  fine-grained, 
buttery,  joioy,  sprightly,  vinous,  peifumed.     Season,  September. 


Stbvbbs'  Gm 

OnRiiKr,        !       E 

Native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.    It  is  . 


f  the  must  desb«ble  of 
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pears  for  all  collections,  dt&er  on  pear  or  quince ;  a  fine  grower, 
with  divei^ng,  dark  gray  shoots ;  productive. 

Fruit,  large,  roundish  obovate ;  color,  greenish  yellow,  becomii^ 
yellow ;  stemj  rather  stout ;  cavity^  narrow ;  calyx^  with  short,  sti^ 


connected  segments,  half  reflexed;  hasin^  medium,  regular;  core, 
medium ;  ieedn,  ovate  pyriform,  blackish  ;  fiefh,  white,  half  buttery, 
juicy,  sweet,  aromatio.  SeoMOh,  September,  fiven  wind&lls  of  this 
variety  are  extremely  fine. 

Summer  Pikeafpls 

Anaaas  d'Ste,        |        Ananas  ^  «nm, 
roire  Ananas. 

Foreign.  A  superior  variety  that  deserves  extensive  planting. 
Tree,  vigorous,  dark  brown  wood,  early,  regular  bearer,  fruit  always 
large  and  excellent. 

Fruity  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  angular ;  cohr^  dull  yel- 
lowish green,  with  much  rough  brown  russet  marbling ;  «fem,  largest 
at  base,  or  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  and  with  a  lip  one  side ;  edlyx^ 
open,  short  divisions ;  hasin^  shallow,  open ;  core^  compact,  capsules 
small ;  neds^  long  ovate ;  ficBh^  whitish,  fine-grained,  buttery,  melt- 


r 
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ing,  sweet,  perfumed.  Season,  last  August  and  early  September. 
This  variety  varies  much  in  form.  Our  figures  are  from  sped  mens 
from  same  tree. 

SUBPASBS  ViROALIEIT, 
Barpane  Virf  alousc. 

Origin  uncertain,  probably  an  American  seedling,  first  dissemi- 
nated by  the  late  Andrew  Parmentier,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  reg\i- 
lar  abundant  bearer  on  pear  or  quince,  a  vigorous,  healthy  tree,  with 
yellowish  brown  wood,  upright  growth. 

Fruit,  medium,  varying  in  fbrm ;  (see  our  drawings,  the  specimens 
from  which  they  were  made  all  being  pulled  by  ourself  .from  the 
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same  branch;)  cclor^  yellowish,  with  brownish  red  in  son,  minute 
dots,  and  often  sprinklings  of  russet ;  caluXy  generally  smalL  erect^ 


open;  ftam,  slight;  stem,  varying;  eorey  medium;  seeda^  broad 
ovate ;  fleshy  white,  fine^ained,  buttery,  juicy,  aromatic  Secuon^ 
October, 


TrsoN. 

This  fine  variety  was  found  in  a  hedge  near  Jenkintown,  Pa., 
about  1792-4.  The  tree  is  of  vigorous,  upright  growth,  with  reddish 
brown  wood,  a  moderate,  regular  bearer. 

Fruit,  rather  below  medium,  roundish  pyriform,  irregular ;  eotoTy 
dull  yellow,  shaded  with  red  in  sun,  little  russeted,  and  with  nume- 
rous black  specks ;  stem,  rather  long,  moderately  stout,  curved,  and 
obliquely  attached  to  the  fruit  by  a  fleshy  junction,  swollen  on  one 
side ;  calyx,  open,  with  short  segments ;  hasin,  round,  shallow ;  core 
and  seeds,  small ;  flesh,  white,  fine-grained,  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
aromatic.     Season^  August. 


M> 


TEO^  PEAR. 
Thoicpson's. 


Foreign.  Tree 
of  vigorous,  di- 
yerging  habit; 
young  wood,  yel- 
lowish olive,  with 
grayish  specks; 
bears  on  the  pear 
about  the  sixth 
year. 

IVuit,  large,  ob- 
OTate,  obtuse  py- 
ri£)rm,  surface  un- 
even; color,  lemon 
yellow,  with 
brownish  red 
cheek  in  sun,  some 
russet  dots  and 
marblings,  and  rus- 
set at  the  stem ; 
stem,  short,  usually 
planted  or  set  on 
angularly,  with  a 
fleshy  rim  one  side ; 
calyx,  with  connec- 
ted half-closed  segments ;  basin,  round,  narrow,  abrupt ;  core,  medi- 
um ;  capsules  and  seeds,  formed  like  the  fruit ;  flesh,  white,  buttery, 
melting,  sugary,  slightly  aromatic.     Season,  October  and  Novemb^. 


Ubbanibte. 

8l  Mare,        I        LoaiseofOrleani, 
Benrre  Picqoery. 

Foreign.  Moderately  vigorous,  healthy,  hardy,  well-suited  to  rich 
soils  West;  young  shoots,  upright,  short-jointed,  grayish  yellow,  not 
an  early  bearer,  but  when  in  bearing  produces  regularly  and  abun- 
dant 

IVuil,  medium,  obovate  pyriform ;  color,  pale  yellow,  with  gray 
dots,  and  a  few  russet  streaks ;  stem,  about  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout ;  cavity,  shallow ;  calyx,  small,  generally  closed  ;  basin,  nar- 
row, abrupt ;  core,  medium  or  small ;  seeds,  obovate  pointed  ;  flesh, 
white,  yellowish  at  core,  buttery,  melting,  vinous.  Season,  October 
and  November, 
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Yak  Moks'  Leon  Lb  Clxbc. 

Fbire  de  Boulogne,        |        Louise  Bonne  de  Boulogne,] 

Cdentin. 


m 


Foreign.  Distinct  from  "  Leon  Le  Clerc  of  Van  Mons."  A 
valuable  variety  on  the  quince,  bearing  early  and  abundantly,  and 
of  the  largest  size  fruit.  In  growth  the  tree  is  moderately  vigorous, 
nearly  upright,  yellowish  olive  wood,  with  round  grayish  spots. 

FrtUt,  very  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform  ;  color,  pale  yellow, 
golden  at  maturity,  with  brown  in  sun,  russet  specks  and  patches, 
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some  dark  green  dots,  and  russet  at  base  of  stem ;  stem^  mediom 
length  and  size,  curved;  ealyx^  large,  open,  broad,  reflexed  seg- 
ments; biistn^  medium;  core^  medium,  long  ovate  capsules; 
seeds,  long  ovate,  sometimes  imperfect ;  fleshy  yellowish  ^ite,  fine, 
buttery^  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous.  Season^  October  and  No- 
vember. 

ViOAR  OF  WlNXFOLD. 


view  of  Wakefield, 

LeCnre, 

MonneorLeOtirt, 

DUOMS, 


Belle  JBpm»  Dmnae, 
dion, 

Epine  nomae, 
Due  de  Bovdeaaz 


Foreign.    First  found  growing  wild  in  a  wood  by  M.  CUon,  a 
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French  curate ;  hence  the  names,  Oion,  Le  Cur^,  &c. ;  afterwards  it 
was  grown  in  a  garden  at  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rham, 
and  received  the  name  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  concentrating  the  two 
associations  in  the  one  name,  and  which,  being  of  our  own  language, 
is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a  most  profitable  variety,  grown  on  the 
quince  stock,  and  although  only  second  quality,  it  is  always  f&ir  and 
large.  Tree,  a  vigorous  grower,  with  large,  roundish,  glossy  leaves ; 
shoots,  divei^ng,  dark  olive  color. 

Fftitt^  l&rge,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform  ;  color,  dull  pale  green  at 
first,  becoming  pale  yellow,  with  sometimes  a  brownish  cheek, 
marked  with  brown  dots  over  the  whole  surface ;  calyx,  with  open 
reflexed  segments ;  stem,  an  inch  or  more  long,  rather  slender,  ob- 
liquely inserted  without  depression ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  oblong  ovate ; 
flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  sprightly,  "  very  good."  Season,  No- 
vember to  January. 


American.  Native  of 
Delaware.  Tree  of  healthy, 
moderate  growth,  with  slen- 
der,  diverging,  reddish 
brown  shoots;  an  annual 
bearer. 

Fruit,  medium,  roundish 
ovate,  or  ovate  pyriform ; 
cohr,  lemon  yellow,  tinged 
ii^sun  with  red  and  reddish 
russet,  and  near  the  stem, 
patches  of  clear  russet; 
.  stem,  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  narrow  cavity,  some- 
times almost  obsolete,  and 
then  there  is  a  fleshy  lip 
one  side  of  stem;  calyx, 
small,  long  pointed  seg- 
ments ;  bann,  rouud,  regu- 
lar ;  core,  rather  small,  ly- 
ing near  the  apex;  seeds, 
obovate  pyriform,  black- 
isl^.;  flesh,  white,  juicy, 
sweet.   Season,  September. 


Washington. 

Bobertson. 


Van  Assohs. 

Van  Assene.        (        Vanuse, 
Van  Anhe. 

This  IB  a  new  pear,  not  yet  fruited  at  the  West,  but  we  have  eaten 
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of  it  East,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  as  among  those  woiiliy 
general  culture.  We  copy  our  description  from  Mr.  Barry,  in  the 
Horticulturist  of  February,  1853 :  "  Tree  a  vigorous,  erect  grower, 
dark  shoots,  an  abundant  and  early  bearer,  succeeding  well  on  the 
quince.  Fruity  l&rge,  obovate  obtuse,  laigest  near  the  eye,  flattened 
at  both  ends,  occasionally  slightly  ribbed ;  calyx^  small ;  basin,  smoothf 
wide,  rather  shallow ;  aiem,  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  rather  slen 
der,  slightly  sunk  ;  skin,  smooth  and  fair,  light  yellow  in  the  shade, 
sprinkled  with  dark  dots,  light  red  on  the  sunny  side,  sprinkled  with 
carmine  dots ;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  melting.  Seasont  September 
and  early  October. 

Winter  Nelis. 


Kelltf  d'Hiver^ 
Bonne  de  HalmMf 
Beurre  de  Halines, 


La  Bonne  Malinoiae, 
Milanaise  CuTelier, 
Etoorneaa. 


Foreign.  As  a  standard  winter  pear,  if  we  were  to  select  but  the 
one,  it  would  be  this  variety.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  though  with 
alender  diveri^iog  shooU;  very  hardy ;  an  early  prpUfia  bearer  on 
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pear  SC'lMi'  ^^  requires  rich,  strong  soil  to  produce  good-sized 
fruit,  and  is  well  auited  to  extensive  plaatuig  on  our  Western  lands. 
Fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  narrowing  towards  the  stalk ; 
color,  yellDwish  green,  much  covered  and  dotted  with  gray  russet; 
stem,  rather  long,  a  little  curved  ;  cavity,  narrow  ;  calyx,  open,  with 
short  segments  ;  bairn,  shallow  ;  eort,  medium  ;  eaptulu,  tivate ; 
uedi,  oblong  pyriform,  curved ;  ^eth,  yellowish  white,  buttery,  melt- 
ing, sugary,  aromat'e.     Sauon,  November  to  middle  January. 


ZoAK  Bexdtt. 

ZMrSiKdlliic. 


American.  Native  of  Ohio. 
Tree,  vigorous  grower ;  dark 
brown  shoots;  early  and 
abundant  bearer. 

Fruit,  a  little  below  me- 
dium, varying  in  form,  usu- 
^ly  as  seen  in  our  engrav- 
ing; eolor,i\gb,t  yellow,  with 
greenish  spots;  red  in  the 
sun,  with  deep  red  spots; 
item,  generally  long,  slender, 
curved,  pl^t«d,  with  slight 
depression  one  side;  calyx, 
larae,  for  size  of  fruit ;  basin, 
shallow;  eort,  medium ;  teedt, 
ohovate,  or  broad  ovate ; 
JUth,  y^owiab  white,  a  little 
coarse,  juioy,  sweet.  Season, 
early  August. 
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CLASS  IL — New  and  vnUaUd,  niited  to  ctriain  locdlUiea  or  gardens  of 

Amaieurs. 
t 

Alpha. 

Foreign.  Yery  prodnctiye.  Fruity  medium,  oblong  obovate,  pale  yel- 
lowish green,  with  reddish  dots,  brown  blush ;  flesh,  white,  fine-grained, 
buttery,  "  veiy  good."    October. 

Abbott. 

From  ProTidence,  B.  I.  Fruity  medium,  oblong  oboyate,  dark  green, 
reddish  brown  cheek;  calyx,  small;  flesh,  melting,  sugary,  sprightly^ 
Middle  to  last  September. 

Andbsw'b. 


American.  An  early  bearer,  a  little  disposed  to  decay  at  core,  otherwise 
highly  desirable.  Fruit,  large,  (our  drawing  too  small  for  an  ayerage,) 
roundish,  oyata  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  dull  red  dieek,  scattered  dots 
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and  rnaset  patches;  calyx,  open;  segments,  long,  half  reflexed;  basin, 
small ;  stem,  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inch,  curved,  often  set  without  de- 
pression ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  vinous,  nearly  *'  best"    September. 

Adklb  dk  St.  Denib.  -^ 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit,  above  medium,  obovate,  irregular,  yell^i^vered 
with  ruaset ;  calyx,  open,  broad  segments ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy.    October. 

Althorps  Crassake. 

• 

Foreign.  Quality  variable;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  rough, 
pale  green,  with  dark  green  sufiused  dots,  and  spots  of  russet,  tinge  of 
brown:  flesh,  white,  buttery,  juicy,  rather  coarse,  "very  good."  Octo- 
ber ana  November. 

Autumn  Paradise. 

Paradke  d'Aotonme. 

Foreign.  This  is  esteemed  by  many  eastern  writers  as  superior  even  to 
the  Beurr^  Bosc,  which  it  much  resembles.  Tree,  of  very  vigorous 
growth,  shoots  at  first  upright,  afterwards  straggling  and  pendulous ; 
wood,  reddish  brown,  with  large  whitish  my  roecks,  very  productive. 
Fruity  hurge.  obovate,  acute  pyruorm,  irregular  and  uneven  sur&ce ;  color, 
dull  yellow,  covered  with  bright  msset,  deepening  on  the  sunny  side , 
calyx,  rather  larce,  open;  segments,  reflexed;  basin,  furrowed;  stem, 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  rather  slender,  obliquely  attached  to  the 
fruit  by  a  fleshy,' and  oftentimes  wrinkled  base ;  core,  small;  seeds,  long- 
pointed  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  buttery,  melting,  juicy, 
delicious.    September  and  October. 

Bamkerbinb. 

Foreign.  The  specimens  from  which  we  describe  were  from  Messrs. 
B31wanger  &  Barry.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  with 
email  russet  dots;  stem,  stout;  calyx,  open,  broad  segments;  core, 
large ;  flesh,  brealong,  coarse.    October. 

Belle  Excellent. 

Foreign.  Besembles  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  oblong  pyriform,  yel- 
low, red  blush,  with  raised  specks  on  surface.    October. 

Belle  de  Noel. 

Belle  apres  NoeU 

Foreign.  Fruit,  rather  below  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale 
greenish  yellow,  with  few  russet  spots,  dark  red  cheek,  with  carmine  dots ; 
calyx,  medium ;  segments,  half  reflexed ;  basin,  shallow,  sb'ghtly  furrowed ; 
core,  large ;  fl^,  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  "very  good."    December. 

Bells  de  Bbuxelles. 

Belle  of  BniMela,        |        Belle  d'Aoat. 

Foreign.  Variable.  Fruit,  large,  obovate  pyriform,  deep  yellow,  green* 
iflh  dots,  tinge  of  rod  in  sun;  flesh,  white,  sweet    August 
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Belue  Julib. 

"foreign.  Tree,  upright  grower;  fruity  medium,  long  ovate,  yellowish 
greeo,  cinnamon  russet^  bronzed  red  in  sun ;  stem,  shorty  stout ;  calyx, 
medium,  reftlxed ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  ^  very  good."  October 
and'^Nj^^ter.    (Hot.  Mj^.) 

^^  Bklls  Cai^aise. 

EUxa  d'Hey«L 

Foreign.  Fruit,  below  medium,  globular,  obovate,  pale  greenish  yel- 
low, wiu  dirty  green  or  brown  specks ;  stem,  slender ;  cs^jx,  open ;  flesh, 
white,  coarse-grained,  juicy,  '*  good."    February  to  March. 

Bellb  ds  Thouarb.  9 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  pyriform,  angular,  rich  brown  russet ;  short 
stem ;  cavity,  little  plaited ;  ^yz,  half  open ;  shallow  basin ;  core,  small ; 
seeds,  ovate ;  fledi,  white,  tender,  juicy,  *'  very  good."  October  and 
November. 

Bkubrs  Browk. 


BeorreGiiB, 
Benrre  Booge, 
Aettire, 
Golden  Benrre, 
Gray  Bearre, 
Bporre  Vert, 
Badbam's, 

Tsamben 


Bearre  d'Of, 
BeurreDoree, 
Beorre  d'Amboiie, 
Beurre  d'Ambledse, 
Beorre  da  Roi, 
Poire  d'Amboifle, 
.Isambert, 
le  Bon. 


An  old  variety  ;  does  finely  in  warm  rich  soil,  but  a  peculiar  vinous 
taste,  not  admired  by  every  person.  Fruity  medium,  oblong  obj^vate,  yel- 
lowish green,  with  thin  russet,  reddish  brown  in  sun ;  flesh,  greenish 
white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  siib-acid.    September. 

Beurrs  Suisse. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate  oblong,  striped  green,  red,  and  yel- 
low ;  only  desirable  as  a  curiosity.    October. 

Beurre  Beaulieu. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  above  medium,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow,  with  russet 
spots  and  blotches ;  short  stout  stem ;  calyx,  opea ;  basin,  shallow ;  flesh, 
white,  juicy.    October. 

Bsurrr  de  Rhine. 

Foreim.  Fruit,  large,  pyriform,  irregular ;  stem,  stout ;  calyx,  open ; 
basin,  shallow,  light  yellow,  rough  spots;  flesh,  white,  rather  coarse, 
"  good."    October  and  November.    Grows  well  on  quince. 

Beurre  Grapaud. 
Foreign.    Tigoroos  and  productive  on  pear  or  quince,  flae  jfor  eztreoie 
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corthem  Motions,  proving  liardjr.    Fruit,  medium,  roundish  oboTikte,.deep 
yellow,  red  in  sun,  small  russet  dots ;  stem,  stout,  curved ;  calyx,  partially 
closed ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  yellowish,  melting,  sugary,  juicy,  *'  very  good. 
October. 

Beurrb  Charron.  ff^ 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow ;  stem,  lon^;  calyx, 
small,  closed 'basin,  deep ;  flesh,  juicy,  melting,  buttery,  *'  best."  Octo- 
ber.   (T.  S.  H.  &  Co  ) 

Beurre  db  BeXumont. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellowish  green,  brownish 
red  in  sun,  covered  with  dark  green  or  russety  specks;  stem,  short; 
calyx,  closed ;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  "  very  good."  Last 
September. 

Beurrb  Preble. 

American.  Fruit,  large,  oblong  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  with  russet 
and  green  spots ;  flesh,  white,  butteiy,  ^  very  good."  October  and,  No- 
vember. 

Beurrb  Mollett's  Guernsey. 

MoUett'B  Guernsey  Chaumontelle. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  ovate  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  wiUi  dark 
brown,  russet  in  sun ;  calyx,  large  ;  stem,  stout ;  flesh,  yellowish,  melt- 
ing, vinous^  ''very  good."    December. 

Beurrb  db  Ranz. 

Benrre  Ranee,         I        Beurre  de  Slanders, 
Beurre  Epine,  i        HardenpontduPriutemps, 

Beurre  Noirchain. 

Foreign.  Very  variable,  rarely  **  very  good."  Tree,  a  straggling,  pen- 
dulous habit  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  obtuse  pyriform,  dark  green,  bronzed 
in  sun,  russet  at  crown,  russet  dots  over  surface ;  stem,  long ;  calyx,  open  ; 
core,  small;  flesh,  greenish  white,  coarse,  juicy.    December  to  April. 

^  Beurre  Kossuth. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit,  large,  turbinate  rounded,  surface  uneven ; 
stem  curved,  inserted  upon  a  little  projection;  calyx,  in  divisions, 
dull  yellowish  green,  traced  and  dotted  with  gray  bronze,  yellowish  at 
crown,  greenish  at  stem;  flesh,  fine,  buttery,  sugary,  juice  acidulated. 
(Hov.  Afag.) 

Beurrb  Gifford. 

Beurre  Gifford. 

Foreign.  Tree,  moderate  grower,  long  slender  shoots,  dark  reddish, 
good  bearer  on  quince  or  pear.  Fruit,  medium,  pyriform,  yellowish  green 
to  pale  yellow,  ted  in  gun,  pale  russet  specks ;  stem,  \(mg,  slender,  conred  \ 


# 
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cilyx,  open ;  core,  small ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  jui^y,  yinoufl,  **  very  good." 
Last  of  Angost    (Hoy.  Mag.) 

Bburbe  Moire. 


Bemre  lloire. 


Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright  grower,  early,  productive  bearer,  oflen 
blossoms  the  second  time  in  a  season,  and  sets  fruit,  which  of  course  does 
not  mature ;  new,  promises  well  Fruity  large,  obovate,  oblong  pyriform, 
jpaXe  green,  with  dots  of  darker  green,  and  occasionally  a  russet  patch ; 
stem,  one  inch,  stout,  slight  lip  on  one  side  of  depression ;  calyx,  small ; 
short  stiff  segments;  core,  small;  seeds,  imperfect;  skin,  thick,  harsh; 
flesh,  white,  juicy,  vinous,  half  melting,  sprightly,  "  very  good."  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

BxuRRi  d'Amalib. 

Beiirr€  dMVninlii,        |        Benrrfi  d'AmftoIii. 

Foreign.    A  free,  vigorous  grower  on  pear  or  quince ;  said  to  beftr  well ; 
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oar  expesnence  has  been  the  reverse.  Fniit,  large,  ovate  obovate,  duU 
yellowish  green,  with  reddish  brown  cheek,  brown  dots,  russet  patches; 
stem,  long,  obliquely  set ;  calyx,  open ;  basin,  shallow ;  nesh,  yellowish,  a 
little  coarse,  often  austere,  "  very  good."    Early  September. 

There  is  also  a  striped  Beurr^  d'Amalis,  differing  not  materially,  except 
m  being  striped  red,  yellow,  and  green. 

Beurrk  Nantais. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  oblong  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  russet  dots;  flesh, 
melting,  juicy.    September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

BxURRX  SuPXBFZNS. 

Foreiffn.  Fruit,  large,  pale  green,  traces  and  patches  of  russet,  dull 
brownish  cheek ;  flesh^'uicy,  melting,  slight  aro^na,  "  very  good.*'  Mid- 
dle to  last  October.    (Wilder,  in  Hort) 

BsuRRS  Van  Marum. 

Foreign.  A  very  early  and  productive  bearer  on  pear ;  the  fruit  always 
lair.  Fruit,  large,  oblong  pyriform,  dull  greenish  yellow;  stem,  long; 
calyx,  large ;  fle^  white,  hardly  *^  good  ;'*  its  bearing  its  recommendation. 
October. 

BsURRE  BaCHELIXR. 

foreign.  Fruit,  very  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow  > 
stem,  stout ;  cavity,  deep ;  flesh,  firm,  sugary.    December,    ^ov.  Mag.) 

Bburrx  Millst. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  obtuse  pyriform ;  pale  yellow,  with 
large  pale  russet  specks ;  stem,  short,  stout ;  calyx,  small,  open ;  core, 
small ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  vinousL  November  to  Jan- 
uary.   (Hov.  Mag.) 

Bburrx  Brxttounxau. 

Bearre  Bretooiieaa. 

Foreifip.  Does  not  succeed  on  the  quince;  very  fine  on  pear;  very 
hardy,  thorny  wood.  Fruit,  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  yellow,  dotr 
ted  with  russet ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  sugary.  February  to  April  (Riv- 
ers, in  Hort) 

Beurre  db  Waterloo. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  green,  rough  skin, 
covered  with  coarse  russet  traces  and  points ;  calyx,  open ;  basm,  fur- 
rowed; flesh,  melting,  juicy,  sprightly,  saccharine.  Middle  October. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Beurrk  Audobson. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate,  acute  pyriform,  yellowish  green  at 
maturity,  dull  red  cheek  in  sun,  and  numerous  russet  dots ;  stem,  shorty 
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stout;  calyx,  large;  open;  HeA,  meltiDg^  tenderi  juk^,  ''Teiy  gpod.** 
October.    (Wflder,  in  fiort.) 

Beurrs  Spjuk. 

FovdgiL  Frnit^  Urge^  ovate  pyriibrm,  ydkyw,  witii  ptttcbea,  tracings 
and  dots  of  rnaset;  sten^  shorty  svyolien  at  base,  obliqaelj  insorted,  alight 
lip;  calyx,  small,  with  segments  nnited;  eore,  mediam;  seeds,  large; 
fleeii,  yellowish  white,  a  litUe  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  "  very  good."  Octo- 
ber.   We  shoold  not  be  surprised  if  this  proved  Marie  Louise. 

Bkubbe  Sterkman. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous^  large  strong  shoots ;  succeeds  on  quince  or 
pear.  Iruit,  medium,  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  greenish  ground,  nearly  opv- 
ered  with  russet;  stem,  short,  stout;  calyx,  open;  flesh,  white,  mdtmg^ 
juioy,  sub-acid.    Octob<  r. 

Beubrb  Claiboxau. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  light  yellow  wood.  Fruity  large,  oblong,  obo- 
vate  pyrifonn ;  color,  mostly  russet,  reddish  in  sun ;  stem,  short,  stout ; 
calyx,  small,  open;  flesh,* yellowish,  rather  coarse,  juicy,  vinous,  "very 
good.  Octob^,  November.  This  will  probablv  prove  one  of  the  moet 
valuable^  as  a  large-sized,  first  quality  pear,  and  desirable  as  an  orchard 
variety,  on  the  pear  root    It  is  yet  quite  new. 

Beau  Present  d'Artqjb. 

■     

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  gny  and  green  spot- 
ted ;  stem,  large,  short ;  calyx,  Siort,  broad;  flesh,  wmte,  with  green  lines, 
tender,  juicy,  sugary.    September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Bebgamotte  d'Esperik. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  dull  green,  vnth  dots  and  patehes  of 
russet;  calyx,  closed;  basin,  furrowed;  flesh,  buttery,  melting,  juicy, 
Bweet^  "  very  good,"  very  productive  in  clusters.    December  to  February. 

Bergamotte  Gaudrt. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  yellowish  green,  with  russet  dots ; 
flesh,  white,  tender,  juioy,  "  good."    November. 

Bbroamotte  Cadette. 

Beiirre  BeauchaiDM,        t        Beanchomps, 
roire  de  Oadet. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  hardly  medium,  roundish  obovate,  pale  green,  rarely 
little  red  in  sun ;  stem,  lonp^,  stout ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  flesh,  buttery, 
juicy,  sweet ;  requires  care  m  ripening.    October  to  December. 

Bezi  Sanbpareil. 
Foreign.    Fruit,  small,  glpbular,  obtuse  pyriform,  dulf  greenish  yellow. 
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much  russet)  and  in  sun,  a  little  crimson;  ste^long;  cavity,  de^;  calyx, 
open ;  segments,  long ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  purplish  black ;  nesh,  yel- 
lowish white,  melting,  juicy,  aromatic,  "  very  good,  *  if  not  "  best.*'  Feb- 
ruary to  March. 

Bszi  Ds  Naples. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  ovate  obovate,  light  yellowish  green,  with 
blotches  and  stripes  of  darker  hue,  occasional  russet  patches  and  dots ; 
stem,  stout;  calyx,  small;  basin,  furrowed;  flesh,  fine,  buttery,  juicy, 
sweet,  **  very  good.      Last  September. 

Bszi  db  Montigny. 

Troave  do  Montigny,    .    |        Doyenne  lliuque. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  brownish  olive  wood.  Fruity  medium,  obo- 
vate, ydlowish  green,  with  russet  specks  and  dots ;  stem,  long,  curved, 
rather  stout;  calyx,  small,  open,  reflexed;  core,  large;  flesh,  white,  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  sugary.    October. 

Bezi  de  la  Motte.    * 

Bdin  Annodi,        J       Bevre  Blanc  de  Joraey* 

Foreign.  A  vigorous,  hardy  8ort»  well  suited*  to  orcharding.  Fruit, 
medium,  obovate  rounded,  yellowish  green,  with  many  small  russet  dots ; 
stem,  short,  rather  stout,  slightly  curved;  calyx,  small,  open,  refiexed 
segments ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  plump,  ovate ;  flesh,  yeUowish  white, 
rather  coarse,  sugary,  juicy,  melting,  "very  good."    October. 

Bezi  d'Espbrin. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  turbinate,  melting,  "  very  good ;"  good  bearer. 
December  to  January.    (Bivers,  in  Hort) 

« 

Baboknb  de  Mello. 

Foreign.  Grows  fine  and  bears  abundantly  on  quince.  Fruit,  medium, 
obovate,  acute  pyriform,  yellowish  russet;  stem,  short,  stout,  fleshy  at 
base ;  flesii,  greenish  white,  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid,  "  very  good."  Mid- 
dle October.    (Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Benoist  Nquveau. 

Foreign.  The  specimen  fi*om  which  we  describe  was  received  from 
Messrs.  Eliwonger  &  Barry.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  greenish 
yellow,  brown  cheek,  dull  russet  marblings,  and  indistinct  brown  specks ; 
stem,  stout;  cavity,  deep,  narrow;  calyx,  open;  core, small;  seeds, long, 
ovate,  pointed ;  flesh,  breaking,  juicy,  rather  astringent,  requires  careful 
ripening.    February  to  April. 

The  **  Benoist"  of  Rivers  is  large,  and  ripe  in  August;  and  a  "Beurr6 
Benoist "  said  to  ripen  in  October ;  we  have  npt  seen  them. 
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#  Bloodgood. 

American.  From  Floshing,  L.  L  It  has  not^  as  grown  West^  merited 
its  eastern  reputatioo.  The  tree  is  a  moderate  grower,  with  reddish 
brown,  short-jointed  wood ;  a  regular  bearer.  We  think  it  requires  a 
rich,  deep,  warm  soil  to  produce  good-flavored  fruit  Fruit  medium,  or 
below,  ovate  obovate,  yellow,  with  russet  marblings  and  dots;  calyx, 
open;  stem,  fleshy  at  base;  core, small ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting, 
**  very  good.*'    Early  August 

BOBDEKAYS. 
8uaith*s  BordeaaTO. 

The  original  name  lost^  and  this  given  to  it  by  Alfred  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut^  who  imported  it  from  France.  Fruit  medium, 
acute  pyriform,  dull  greenish  russet ;  flesh  juicy,  buttery,  sprightly,  "  veiy 
good.      September. 

BONNB   DBS   ZbBS. 

,Q(md'Xiee,        |        Banne  des  Haiet. 

Foreign.  Tree  of  short  stocky  habit;  wood  yellowish;  fruit  large,  ob- 
tuse pyriform,  light  yellow  and  pale  red,  and  somewhat  russeted ;  stem 
rather  short,*  uneven,  ealyx  partly  closed,  short  segments ;  core,  large ; 
flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  "  very  ^kkL"    September. 

Bon  Chretien  Fohdante. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  productive  on  qm'noe  or  pear ;  fruit 
medium,  roundbh,  oblong,  oval,  yellowish  green,  brownish  red  in  sun,  and 
much  russet ;  stem  medium,  curved ;  calyx  small,  partly  closed ;  basin  fur- 
rowed ;  core  large ;  flesh  wSiite,  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  a  little  gritty, "  very 
good."    September,  October. 

Bbandss  St.  Gebmaik. 

Foreign.  Considering  its  season,  R  Manning,  Esq.,  considers  this  a 
very  desirable  variety ;  tree  moderate  grower,  suoceedine  finely  on  quincdi 
very  productive ;  fruit  medium,  oblon?  oval,  browui^  yellow,  with  smooth 
russet;  stem  short,  stout,  calyx  small;  flesh  juicy,  vmous,  ^*  very  good." 
November,  December. 

BROnQHAM. 

Foreign.  Fruit  below  medium,  obovate,  yellowish  russet ;  stem  short, 
calyx  open ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  a  little  gritty,  buttery,  sugary,  "  very 
good."    November. 

Brikgewood. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  yellowish  brown  and  russet ;  stem 
long  and  slender ;  calyx  open,  prominent ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  gritty  at 
core,  the  rest  buttery,  "  very  good."    November.    (Hov.  Mag.) 
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Bbislmont. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  obovate  oblong,  angular,  yellow,  with  greenish 
and  russet  specks ;  calyx  prominent ;  bi^  open ;  flesh  white,  melting, 
"  good."    October. 

Bkadkbll. 

Beadnell's  Seedling, 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  abundant  bearer ;  shoots  long,  bright  chestnut 
color,  "vmte  dots ;  fruit  middle-sized,  turbinate,  stalk  short ;  eye  a  little 
open ;  skin  pale  yellowish  green  on  the  shaded  side,  red  next  the  sun, 
much  speckled  with  whitish  gray  dots ;  flesh  melting,  exceedingly  juicy. 
Last  September. 

Caen  du  Fbakce. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,  mostly  yellowish  msset  and 
reddish,  dots ;  stem  rather  long ;  calyx  open ;  flesh  fine,  juicy,  sweet, 
•*  very  good."    December,  January. 

CAPIATTMOirr. 
fieurre  GsipiAamont,        |        i^arre  Oolonuu 

Foreign.  This  is  a  profitable  orchard  and  market  variety,  on  pear  or 
quince.  A  fi'ee  grower ;  branches  grayish  yellow ;  fi*uit  medium,  globular, 
acute  pyriform,  yellow,  with  cinnamon  red  cheek,  and  russet  dots  and 
streaks;  stem  curved:  calyx  laree;  flesh  buttery,  sweet,  a  little  astrin- 
gent, '*  very  good."    September,  October. 

Calhoun. 

American.  Native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  finit  medium,  roundish, 
yellow,  with  much  of  russet  traced  and  dotted ;  stem  short;  calyx  small; 
core  medium ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  **  very  good."  Octpber, 
November.  ^ 

Capshsaf. 

American.  Native  of  Rhode  Island.  Tree  hardy,  wood  yellowish; 
fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  cinnamon 
russet ;  stem  short;  calyx  closed ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  "  very  good."    October. 

Catinea. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit  large,  oblons;  pyriform,  yellowish;  flesh  fine, 
juicy,  "very  TOod,"  and  will  probably  prove  "best."  We  have  only 
seen  it  once.    November. 

.^  Canandaioua. 

Gathaiine. 

American.    From  Central  New  York ;  fruit  large,  resembling  Bartlett ; 
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flesh  white,  fine,  juicy,  '^very  good."   September.    A  new  variety;  tree 
Tigoroos,  upright  grower,  thus  far  doing  well  on  quince  or  pear,  productive. 

Calxbabsb  d'Etb. 

Sammer  Galebttne. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous ;  foliage  light  green ;  fruit  above  medium,  ob- 
long pyriform,  irregular,  dull  green,  httle  brown  in  sun,  russet  at  stem 
and  eye;  stem  long;  calyx  smidl;  core  smaU;  seeds  long;  flesh  white^ 
fine,  buttery,  juicy,  sugary;  perfumed.    Last  August.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

*  Chaptal. 

Benrre  Chaptal. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundi^  ovate  obovate,  greenish 
yellow;  stem  curved;  cavity  slight;  calyx  lar^e,  o])en;  basin  shallow; 
core  medium;  seeds  oblong;  fleih  white,  breaking,  joioy/Wery  good." 
December,  January. 

Chakosllor. 

Greea^i  Oennantown,        |        Early  St.  Gennain. 

Probably  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Tree  healthy,  abundant  bearen 
young  wood  slender,  yellowish  brown ;  fruit  large,  oblong  obovate  pyri- 
form, green,  with  minute  brown  specks  and  some  russet  blotches,  rarely 
a  faint  brown  cheek ;  stem  one  incn  long,  rather  tiiick,  cavitv  small,  irregu- 
lar ;  calyx  small,  basin  contracted ;  core  medium ;  seeds  long,  yellowish 
brown ;  flesh  melting,  **  very  good."  Last  September.  (Brinckle,  in  Hort.) 

« 

Charles  Van  Monb. 

Foreign.  Fruit  below  medium,  obovate  obtase  pyriform,  yellowish 
green,  brownish  red  cheek,  and  russet  dots ;  stem  slender,  curved,  de- 
pression one  side;  calyx  large,  open;  segments  broad,  completely  re- 
flexed;  basin  shallow;  core  medium;  seeds  obovate  pyriform;  flesh 
whitish,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  "  very  good,"  if  not  "  best"    January. 

Chablbs  Van  Hoootbn. 

Foreign.  Fruit  above  medium,  obovate  acute  pyriform,  dull  pale 
yellow;  stem  stout,  enlarged  at  base;  calyx  open:  segments  short; 
flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  juicy,  "very  good.'^  Early  Octobeor. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Christmas. 

Noel. 

American.  New,  fronf  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Fruit  medium,  ovate  rounded ; 
skin  rough,  bronzed,  russety ;  stem  stout,  slight  depression ;  calyx  small; 
basin  shallow;  flesh  a  Uttle  gritty,  juicy,  sweet,  "very  good."  Decem- 
ber, January.    (Warder's  notes.) 
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CBATmONTSt. 
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a  d«  Cihanmoatelle, 
fieorre  d'Hiveri 


I 


Winter  Bemne, 
Oxford  C3i»aiiMMiteL 


Foreign.  Reqnired  rich  warm  soil.  Fruit  Iftrge,  oblong  obovate ;  skin 
rongh,  yellowish,  brownish  red  in  snn,  russet  dots ;  stem  one  inch,  curved ; 
calyx  medium ;  basin  deep;  core  small;  seeds  flattened;  flesh  buttery, 
melting,  "  very  good."    November,  January. 


CONSSILLER   RamUBZ. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  obovate  obtuse  pyrjfi)rm^  dull  men,  clouded 
and  traced  with  russet;  flesh  melting,  tenoer,  *^ffood.**  October. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

CoiiftAB  NSILL. 

Foreign.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  pale  yellow;  flesh  white,  buttwy, 
melting,  ''good."    October. 

COUNTKSS  OF   LxJlSfAY. 


ComtesM  de  Lanay. 


Foreign.  Tree  vig- 
orous; very  productive 
on  quince;  has  been 
much  disseminated  as 
<*  Doyenne  d '  £t&  '' 
Fruit  medium,  ( our 
drawing  too  smaU,) 
roundisn  obovate;  skhi 
smooth,  pale  yellow, 
often  thinly  sprinkled 
widi  red  in  sun,  some 
russet  specks,  and  rus- 
set at  base  of  stem; 
stem  lonff,  largest  where 
it  joins  the  tree ;  cavity 
slight^  often  a  little  lip 
one  side  of  stem ;  calyx 
Uffge,  open,  with  long 
re&xed  segments ;  core 
medium;  seeds  brown; 
flesh  white,  rather 
coarse,  melting,  juicy, 
"very  good.'^  Oc- 
tober. 
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CoiCPTE   DS   LaMT. 

Bearre  Carte,        |  Dinrler, 

ICsrieLooifle  theSecooa.  ^ 

Foreign.  Not  equal  to  the  foregoing;  tree  upright;  firuit  medium, 
roundish  obovate,  yellow,  brownish  red  cheek,  small  russet  dots ;  stem 
long,  calyx  small;  flesh  white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  "good."  Early 
October. 

Ck)LLINS. 
Watertown 

American.  From  Watertown,  Massachusetts  j  supposed  a  seedling  of 
white  Doyenn^ ;  a  regu^r,  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  large  or  above  medium, 
roundish  oboyate,  yellowish  green,  mottled  with  dim  red  in  sun,  some 
russet ;  stem  short,  curved ;  calyx  large,  open ;  core  large ;  flesh  white, 
vinous,  juicy,  sweety  melting,  "  best."    September. 

C!0LlfAR   EfINS. 

Foreign.  Fruit  large,  roundish  obtuse,  oblong,  dull  green  with  cloud- 
ings of  darker  hue  ;  l^h  white,  melting,  vinous,  juicy,  "  very  good." 
September. 

COTER. 

Foreign.  Tree  healthy,  young  wood,  short-jointed,  light  yellow; 
fhiit  medium,  regular  obovate,  pale  green;  flesh  fine-grained,  tender, 
melting,  juicy,  "  very  good."    November. 

CiTROW. 

American.  Native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Fruit  medium,  roundish 
obovate,  dull  green,  sprinkled  with  small  russety  dots;  flesh  a  little 
coarse,  greenish  white,  melting,  juicy,  "  very  good."    Last  August 

Cross. 

Winter  Orcm, 

American.  From  Massachusetts.  Tree  hardy,  slender,  grayish  yellow 
wood ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  deep  yellow,  with  russet  dots 
and  patches ;  stem  stout ;  calyx  small ;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  "  very 
good.''    November,  January. 

CUSHINO. 

American.  Native  of  Hingham,  Mass.  Tree  hardy,  of  slender  diverg- 
ing growth ;  fruit  medium,  ovate  obovate,  light  greenish  yellow,  small 
gray  dots,  dull  red  cheek ;  calyx  small ;  stem  one  inch  long ;  flesh  white, 
fine-grained,  melting,  sweety  *'  very  good."    September. 

Dallas. 

American.  From  New  Haven,  Conn.  Fruit  medium,  roundish, 
obovate,  dull  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  red  russet;  stem  medium. 
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caljrx  large,  open ;  core  rather  small ;  Hesh  yellowish  white,  meltinfe 
jmcy,  vinous,  "  very  good,"    November. 

« 

Db  LouvArar. 

Poire  de  LoaTain* 

Foreign.  Fruit  large,  obovate  acute  pyriform,  dull  greenish  yellow, 
rough  russet  dots  and  patches ;  stem  long,  medium  size,  curved ;  calyx 
large ;  basin  shallow ;  core  medium ;  seeds  blackish ;  flesh  greenish  white, 
cnsp,  jmcy,  astringent,  valuable  only  for  baking.    January,  March. 

Des  Noknxs.       4 

Des  Nones. 

Foreign.  New :  fruit  medium,  turbinate,  dear  light  yellow,  many 
am^  brown  dots ;  stem  long,  slender ;  calyx  small,  closed ;  basin  shallow ; 
flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  sweety  perfumed,  "  very  good "  perhaps 
"best"    September.    (Hort.)  ^  e>      >     r       r 

DsLiOEs  d'Hardenfokt. 

Delice8  d'ArdenponU        |        DeUce  d'Bardeopont  qf  Angen, 


Foreign.  Tree,  har- 
dy, moderate  grower ; 
shoots,  upright^  yellow- 
ish brown,  good  bearer, 
deserves  more  attention. 
Fruit,  medium,  roundish, 
pale  yellow,  with  many 
gray  dots  and  russet  in 
sun ;  stem,  varying ;  ca- 
lyx, small,  closed ;  basin, 
round,  slightly  uneven; 
core,  medium ;  seeds, 
broad,  ovate ;  flesh,  whit- 
ish, buttery,  melting,  jui- 
cy, almost  "best"  Oc- 
tober. 


Dblices  d'Habdsnpont  du  Nord  and  Belcuitm. 

Fondaate  Pariselle  da  Gornioe  Horticnie,        |        Beorre  Oartet  tfA,  Lerojf. 

Foreign.    Fruit,  large,  pyriform,  yellow,  gray  rootted ;  calyx,  small ; 
fleeh,  coarse,  melting,  sugary,  ^  good."    October.    qHov.  Mag j 
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Deuces  de  Mons. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  pjnform,  uneven  sumce ;  stem,  half  inch 
long ;  OBilyx,  small ;  sidn,  yellowish  ^reen  in  shade,  russet  in  sun,  dotted 
and  spotted  with  gray ;  flesh,  yellowish,  melting,  juicy,  perfumed,  **  yery 
good.      September,  October.    (Hoy.  Mag.) 

Dsucssr  Charles  Van  Mons. 

Foreign.  Fruity  large,  medium  pyriform ;  skin,  fine,  lemon  yellow,  thinly 
washed  with  russet,  quite  like  the  Golden  Beurr^,  which  it  also  resembles 
in  size  and  shape  4  stalk,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  iijserted  without 
depression  ;  calyx,  small,  open,  and  placed  in  a  narrow  and  shallow  basin ; 
fl^h,  melting,  vinous,  juicy,  and  refreshing.  Tested  by  us  for  the  fijrst 
time,  2(Hh  &ptember,  1853.  Description  by  Thorp,  Smith  &  Ck>.,  of 
Syracuse. 

DiLLER. 

Probably  a  native  of  Pennsylvania;  new.  Tree,  moderately  vigorous; 
wood,  short-jointed,  reddish  brown,  a  regular  and  abundant  bearer.  Fruit« 
medium,  ovate  obovate,  angular,  golden  yellow,  sprinkled,  and  in  sun, 
mostly  covered  with  light  cinnamon  russet ;  calyx,  open ;  basin,  shallow ; 
core,  small ;  seeds,  long,  black,  pointed :  flesh,  yellowish  white,  buttery, 
sugary,  "very  good,''  or  "  best"  September.  We  saw  this  fruit  at  the 
Am.  Pom.  Society  meeting,  1852,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  eventually 
take  first  olass  position,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Dillen,  a 
foreign  variety. 

• 

Dillen.  \ 

Dillon,        I        Doyenni  Dillen. 

Foreign.  This  has  been  heretofore  considered  a  synonym  of  Beurre 
Diel ;  it,  however,  proves  distinct  Tree,  not  vigorous,  branches  erect^ 
diverging,  grayish  rough  wood.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform, 
greenish  yellow,  russet  at  stem  *  stem,  short ;  calyx,  small ;  flesh,  fine^ 
melting,  tender,  juicy,  vinous.    October,  November.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

De  Sorlus. 

Foreign.  New.  Tree,  vigorous;  branches,  straight,  erect,  compact; 
wood,  yellowish,  grayish,  white  dots,  free  bearer.  Irruit  large,  turbinate ; 
stem,  one  side,  short,  curved ;  calyx,  small,  closed ;  oolor,  yellowish  green, 
gray  russet  marbled  most  at  stem ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  juicy.  Octo- 
ber, Decemoer.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Doyenne  Rose. 

Fomgn.  Fruit,  above  medium,  oblong,  ovate  pyriform,  yellow,  blush 
red  cheek,  patches  and  dots  of  russet;  stem,  stout,  set  without  depres- 
sion; calyx,  with  short,  stiff  segments;  core,  small;  flesh,  white,  ooarse» 
juicy,  "gw."    October. 
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DOTBNNB  KOBIK. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  rather  large,  bereamot-sbaped,  greenish,  covered  with 
russet  dots  and  splashes ;  stem,  usuidly-Yerj  long  and  thick,  deep,  narrow 
cavity  ;  calyx,  sznall,  narrow,  moderately  deep  basin ;  seed,  large,  black ; 
flesh,  melting,  somewhat  granular;  flavor,  pleasant;  quality,  ^very 
good.'*    September.  ^ 

DOYSNNS   SiBULLE. 
Beorre  Sieollei        |        Sienlle 

Foreign.  A  variety  requiring  high  culture;  does  best  on  quince,  under 
garden  culture.  Fruity  above  medium,  roundish  oblon?,  dull  yellowish 
green,  with  fine  red  cheek  in  sun,  scattered  russet  specie ;  stem,  stout ; 
calyx,  open;  core,  large;  flesh,  white,  melting,  sugary,  vinous,  juicy, 
**  very  good,"  sometimes  "  best      October,  November. 

DoTSNinfi  Santsllets. 

Sentilet 

Foreign.  An  old  variety,  little  known.  Tree,  vigorous ;  wood,  stout, 
yellowish.  Fruitj  above  medium,  roundish  pyriform,  dull  yellowish 
green,  traces,  streaks  and  dots  of  russet,  red  in  sun ;  stem,  long,  slender ; 
calyx,  small,  open ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  vinou^  melting,  juicy,  "  very 
good.      October. 

DOTEKNE  GOUBALT. 
Ghapea. 

Foreign.  Promises  a  valuable  variety  for  orcharding,  on  pear  roots. 
Fruit,  medium  to  large,  obovate,  acute  pyriform ;  surflM)e,  uneven,  dull 
pale  yellow,  with  a  few  traces  of  russet ;  stem,  shorty  thick  iesh  next  the 
fruit;  calyx,  small ;  basin,  deep ;  core,  small ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  sweety 
**  very  good."    November  to  December. 

DOTBNKE  DU  CoMICB. 
Doyenne  da  Oomice  qf  Angen. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit,  large,  obtuse  pYriform, 
greenish  yellow,  russet  specks,  red  around  stem;  stem,  short;  caljx, 
open ;  basin,  deep ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  molting,  jmcy, 
gugaiy,  "  very  good."    October,  November. 

■ 

DOTSNNB   DB   FaI8. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  large,  roundish ;  skin,  smooth,  yellow,  often  with  a  fine 
red  cheek ;  stalk,  stout  about  one  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity ; 
calyx,  spreading,  placed  in  a  deep,  narrow  buin ;  fleah,  white,  finn-grained, 
very  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  high-flavored  and  delicious,  ifiee,  ro- 
bust, and  a  mat  bearer.  October.  For  the  above  description,  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse. 
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DuOBK8fl    OF  AnOOULEMK. 
Dockeae  d' Angouleme. 


Foreign.  A  valoftble  vauety  for  market,  on  the  quincei  and  on  the 
quince  only.  High  culture  of  this  variety  produces  very  large  and  **  very 
ffood"  firuitk  otherwise  it  is  indifferent  in  size  or  character.  Our  drawing 
IS  from  a  smadl  specimen.  Fruity  lar^e,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  dull 
greenish  yellow,  traced  and  dotted  with  russet ;  stem,  rather  long,  stout ; 
oalyx»  mediutO,  partly  open ;  basin,  deep,  uneven ;  core,  below  medium ; 
seeds,  oblong  pyriform ;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  juicy,  **  very  good." 
October. 

The  Striped  Duchess  d* Angoul^me  differs  only  in  the  fhut  being  striped, 
yeUow  and  green. 

DncH£l3SB  OF  Orlbaks. 

8t  Nicholas.        |        Bearr^  St.  Kicholu. 

Foreign.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  upright^  olive-colored  wood,  leaves 
dark  blue  green,  narrow.    Thus  far  productive  and  healthy  on  quince; 
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one  little  tree,  two  jeara  planted,  this  season  yielded  forty-tliree  beauti- 
ful specimens.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  ovate  pjriform,  greeni^,  becoming 
greenish  yellow,  with  stripes  and  patches  of  dull  thin  russet^  sometimes 
red  cheek  in  sun ;  stem,  Tariable,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx,  small,  open ;  short 
segments;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  "very  good/'    October. 

DUNMORX. 


^  Foreign.  A  good  grower  and  early  bearer  on  pear  roots,  requires  rich, 
high  culture  ;  shoots  slender,  erect,  brownish  slate  color.  Fruit,  large 
to  very  large,  (our  drawing  made  from  an  unripe  specimen,)  oblong  obo- 
vate,  greenish,  dotted  and  speckled  with  brownish  red  russet,  patches  of 
rough  russet  near  calyx ;  when  not  fully  ripe,  dark  green  specks  under^ 
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neath  the  skin ;  stem,  rather  long ;  fleshy  at  base ;  calys^  open ;  segments^ 
much  reflezed ;  core,  rather  large ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  buttery,  melt- 
ing, **  very  good."    September  and  October. 

DucBESSB  OF  Mars. 

Dacheflse  de  Man,        |        Gapdf  de  St.  Helena. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  below  medium,  oblong  obovate.  yellow,  mostJy  covered 
with  russet^  ruddy  in  sun ;  stem,  set  without  aepression ;  calyx,  small, 
closed;  core  and  seeds  small;  flesh,  melting,  .juicy,  peifumed,  "very 
good/'  if  not  "  best"  October  and  Noyember.  This  succeeds  well,  and 
this  fruit  is  best  grown  on  quince. 

DUCHESSB   OF   BSBBI. 
Dacheaae  de  Berri,        |        Dachets  of  Berry. 

Foreign.  This  name  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  which  is  entirely  distinct.  Tree,  moderately  yigorous.  spread- 
ing, shoots  reddish  brown.  FfUit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  clear  pale 
T^ow,  dotted  with  small  russet  specks ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  small ;  seeds^ 
Uirge ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  sugary.  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

DUNDAS. 
Parmentier. 

Foreign.  Rather  liable  to  drop  before  mature.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate 
ovate,  yellow,  greenish  black  dots,  deep  red  cheek  in  sun;  stem,  stout; 
calyx,  small ;  flesh,  yellowish,  melting,  perfumed,  "  very  good."  October 
and  November. 

Eably  Sugar. 


Amirfi  Joannet,        i        Arehdoc  d'Bt6, 
Joannette,  I        Sngar  Pear, 

St.  John's  Pear,       I        Harvest  Pear, 


Foreign.  Only  valued  for  ripening  very  early.  Fruit,  small  pyriform, 
light  green  to  yellowish,  faint  blush;  flesh,  white,  sugary,  "good"  if 
eaten  just  in  perfection,  otherwise  mealy.  •  July. 

Elizabeth.     (Edwards'.) 

American.  From  New-Haven,  Ct  Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  obtuse 
pyriform,  angular,  lemon  yellow,  russet  specks  and  patches ;  stem,  short  ^ 
calyx,  large,  open ;  core,  large ;  flesh,  white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  jmcy, 
vinous,  *•  very  good,"  ofte»  **  best"    October. 

Elizabeth.     (Manning's.) 

Elizabeth  Van  Mons,         |        Van  Mona  No.  164. 

Foreign.  Beceived  under  number,  and  named  by  the  late  Mr.  Man- 
ning ;  young  wood,  reddish  brown.    Fruity  small,  obovate  rounded,  lemon 
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yellow,  red  in  sun,  slight  traces  of  russet ;  calyx,  small,  open  *  core,  large ; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting,  sugary,  juicy,  "  very  good."    Last  August. 

Early  Butter  of  Cincinnati. 


This  is  a  variety  which  our  Cincin- 
nati pomologists  seem  unable  to  recog- 
nize with  any  known  description.  We 
have  been  unable  to  examine  the  fruit 
in  perfection,  but  some  small  specimens 
received,  from  which  our  drawing  was 
made,  induced  a  guess  at  Dearborn  Seed- 
ling. The  original  tree  at  Cincinnati  is 
said  to  have  been  probably  brought  from 
New-Jersey.  It  is  of  upright  growth, 
short-jointed,  yellowish  brown  wood, 
forming  a  handsome  symmetrical  head. 
Fruit  small,  oblong  ovate,  narrowing 
most  to  the  stem,  light  greenish  yellow, 
with  dark  green  specks,  rarely  a  bronzed 
red  in  sun;  calyx,  prominent;  seg- 
ments, bold,  reflexed;  core,  compact; 
seeds,  few,  defective ;  flesfl,  white,  juicy, 
buttery,  '^very  good."    Last  July. 


ECHABBERT. 


Echanerie, 
Bezi  d'  Echasiie, 


I 


Bezi  de  Gbanerie, 
Jagdbirne. 


Foreign.  Poor  grower.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  oval,  pale  green,  yel- 
lowish, dotted  with  gray  when  ripe ;  calyx,  open ;  flesh,  melting,  buttery, 
sweety  **  good.**    November  and  December. 


ErEWOOD. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  branches  very  strong,  stout,  yellowish  brown 
with  large  white  specks.  Fruit,  below  medium,  obovate,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  russet  traces  and  specks ;  stem,  long,  slender ;  calyx,  small,  open ; 
core,  large ;  flesh,  white,  rather  coarse,  meltang,  juicy,  sub-acid,  "  very 
good."    October. 

FiouE  OF  Naples. 


Figne  de  Naples.        I 
Fig  Fear  of  Naples,    | 


CSomtesse  de  Frenol, 
De  Yigne  Pelone. 


Foreign.  Grown  by  some  under  name  of  Beurr^  Bronz^.  Tree  vig- 
orous, productive,  shoots  upright,  brown.  Fruit,  medium,  oblong  obo- 
vate, pale  greenish  yellow,  dull  red  in  sun,  russety ;  calyx,  small :  sttm, 
Btout)  fleshy  knob  at  base  ;  flesh,  juicy,  pleasant,  breaking,  *'good.     Oct 
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FiGUB. 

Yigae  Vert. 

Foreign.  This  is  distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  by  some  counted  su- 
perior ;  tree  vigorous,  hardj,  productive  on  either  pear  or  quince ;  fruit 
medium,  oblong  pjriform,  green,  much  overspread  with  yeflow  and  red 
russet ;  stem  stout^  fleshilj  set  upon  the  neck ;  cal jx  open,  without  divi- 
sions ;  core  rather  large ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  slightly  perfumed, 
"  very  good."    November. 

FONDANTE   bs  .ChaRNEVB£. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  irregular,  dull  yellowish 
green,  dotted  and  clouded  with  russet ;  stem  stout ;  calyx  open ;  flesh 
melting,  juicy,  saccharine,  sometimes  astringent,  "  very  poiM^  Early 
October.    (Wilder,  in  Hort.) 

FONDANTB   DX   MaLINES. 
Fondante  de  Slalines  (EBperin). 

Foreign.  New.  Tree  vigorous,  productive;  fruit  medium,  roundish 
obovate,  pjile  yellow,  traced  and  much  covered  with  red  russet  and  brown- 
ish red,  occasional  spot  of  vermillion  in  sun ;  stem  long ;  calyx  small ; 
core  large;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  sweet,**  very  gopdJ*    October. 

Fondante  Van  Mons. 

Foreign.  Tree  good  grower  and  productive ;  fruit  medium,  roundish 
obovate,  greenish  yellow,  marbled  wiUx  red  and  some  russet  specks ;  *btem 
Btout,  curved ;  calyx  large,  open ;  core  lar^e ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  coarse, 
melting,  buttery,  sweety  **  very  good."    October. 

FOBELLE. 

Trout  Pear,        J        Poire  Troite, 
Forellenbime. 

Foreign.  Deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received ;  tree  vig- 
orous, productive  on  quince  or  pear;  wood  violet  red,  young  shoots 
downy ;  fruit  medium,  oblong  obovate,  dull  yellow  in  shade,  vermillion  in 
sun,  grayish  dots  margined  with  crimson ;  stem  slender ;  calyx  partly  open '; 
cofe  medium;  flesh  white,  flne-grained,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  vinous. 
"  very  good"  or  "best"    October,  November. 

Frederick  of  Wurtembero. 

Frederick  de  Wnrtembnrg. 

Foreign.  Well  known  and  extensively  grown  in  this  country ;  tree 
very  early  and  productive  bearer,  young  wood  strong,  yellowish  brown ; 
fruit  decays  rapidly  at  core,  often  worthless  ere  the  grower  thinks  it  ripe; 
fruit  large,  angular  pyriform,  uneven  surface,  dull  yellow,  crimson  cheek ; 
stem  stout,  usually  set  on  or  thickening  into  the  fruit ;  calyx  open ;  basin 
shallow ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  "  good."    September. 
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Frbdrika  Brbmxb. 

Yirgaliea,  emmeouly,  nf  mrme. 

AmericaxL  From  Oneida  county,  New  York,  recently  introduced  by 
J.  G.  Hastings,  Esq.  It  is  said  to  be  an  early  and  productiye  bearer, 
which  we  are  di^osed  to  belieye,  as  a  grafl^  two  years  set  this  year, 
produced  fine  specimens.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish  obovate,  obtuse 
pyriform,  greenish,  becoming  pale  yellow,  with  slight  russet  dots ;  stem 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  rarely  a  cavity ;  calyx  open,  short,  erect 
segments;  basin  rather  deep,  ^ght  furrows;  core  medium;  seeds  black- 
ish ;  flesh  white,  a  Uttle  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  nearly  "  best"  October, 
November. 

Gansel's  Beroamot. 


Broca's  Bergamot, 
Ives'  Bergamot, 
Staunton, 


Bonne  Rouge, 
Qorle's  Benrre, 
Diamant 


Foreign.  An  old  variety,  with  few- superiors  when  well  grown  It  re- 
quires a  warm,  rich  soil ;  on  cold  clay  it  is  almost  tasteless ;  tree  vigorous^ 
spreading,  succeeds  well  on  quince,  productive ;  fruit  large,  roundi£  obo- 
vate, yellowish  brown  russet^  red  in  sun,  russet  dots  and  patches ;  stem 
short;  cavity  deep  j  cal^x  open ;  basin  deep ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  coarse,  meltmg,  juicy,  "  very  good,*'  or  "  best.**    October. 

» 

Gansel's  late  BsRaAMOT. 

Foreign.  A  new  variety  recently  introduced,  very  much  resembling 
the  preceding,  except  its  period  of  maturity  being  extended  into  De- 
cember. It  is  also  said  to  have  less  c6lor  in  sun,  and  the  flesh  entirely 
free  from  granulations.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive  on  the  pear  root. 

Gideon  Paridante. 

Foreign.  Fruited  with  us  this  year  for  first  time.  Fruit  medium, 
obovate  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  with  brown  red-  cheek  in  sun,  and 
marbled  red  russet  over  surface ;  stem  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  angularly 
planted  with  a  Up  one  side ;  calyx  open,  narrow  segments  ^  basin  smillow ; 
•core  medium  ;  flesh  white,  melting,  sugary,  "very  good,"  nearly  **be8t." 
Last  September  and  October. 

Grand  Soleil. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  erect,  well-formed,  productive ;  fruit  medium, 
roundish,  orange  yellow,  with  a  russety  red  blush,  few  russet  specks ; 
stem  medium,  swollen  at  base ;  calyx  small,  closed ;  core  large ;  seeds 
obovate;  flesh  yellowish  white,  little  ^coarse,  buttery,  melting,  sugary, 
aromatic,  **  very  good,"  nearly  •*  best"    November. 

Green  Mountain  Bor. 

American.  Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish  obovate,  sometimes  an- 
gular pyriform ;  stem  varying ;  calyx  open,  reflexed  segments ;  golden 
yellow  or  ruase^  yellow,  with  namerooa  ruasety  brown  specks ;  coro 

16* 
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nther  large ;  seeds  long,  flattened ;  flesh  yellowish,  meltiiig,  juicy,  sweety 
"  Tery  good."    October. 

Hacon's  Ihoompabablb. 

Downham  Sqpdling. 

Foreign.  A  hardy,  productive  variety;  spreading,  rather  drooping 
branches;  deserves  more  attention  than  yet  received;  young  shoots 
slender,  olive  color,  diverging;  fruit  rather  krc^e,  roundish,  obtuse 
pyriform,  dull  yello^nsh  green  and  pale  brown,  wiw  many  russet  streaks 
and  dots ;  stem  rather  long,  straic^ht ;  calyx  with  small  divisions ;  basin 
shallow ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  sugary,  juicy,  nearly  if  not  quite 
'*  best**    October,  November. 

Haoermak. 

American.  From  Flushing,  L.  L  Fruit  small,  roundish,  yellow,  over- 
spread with  thin  golden  russet,  red  cheek  in  sun;  stem  shorty  stout; 
calyx  open,  segments  reflexed ;  basin  shallow ;  core  small ;  seeds  broad 
ovate;  flesn  juicy,  sprightly,  pleasant^  **  very  good.'*    September. 

Hanover. 

From  Hanover  Furnace,  New  Jersey.  In  size  it  is  usually  rather 
small,  round  obovate,  green,  with  dufi  green  russet  markings,  and  a 
brown  cheek;  stem  one  inch,  shallow  cavity,  usually  angular ;  calyx  open* 
plaited,  sometimes  furrowed,  irregular  basin ;  seeos  large,  plump,  acumi- 
nate ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  pleasant,  "  good.^'    (W.  D.  B.) 

Hanners. 

Hamas. 

Origin  uncertain :  has  generally  been  considered  a  synonyin  of  Gushing, 
but  proves  distinct ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Hovey  first  pointe'd  out  the  error.  Shoots 
upright,  brownish  yellow ;  fruit  medium,  oblong,  rounded  at  crown, 
obtuse  at  stem,  yellowish  green  to  pale  yellow,  with  large  pale  russet 
patches  and  dq^ ;  stem  stout,  swollen  at  base ;  calyx  small,  open ;  core 
large ;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  "  very  good."    September. 

Harvard. 

BoMon  E^pargne,        |        Cambridge  Sugar  Pear. 

•  American.  Native  of  Gambridge,  Mass.  Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  upright^ 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  pyriform,  russety  olive  yellow,  reddish 
cheek;  stem  rather  stout,  not  sunk;  calyx  small;  basin  narrow;  seeds 
g^^^];*te;  flesh  white,  jaior,  "very  good,"  liable  to  decay  at  core. 

Henrietta. 

Edwards'  Henrietta. 

^  JtlSA""^,/'*^^?  ""^  ^t^  ^*^®°'  ^'^'  Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  pre 
dnotive.    Pru*  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  dSfl  yeUow  c5i4>n 
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spots  in  San,  russet  at  base  of  atem ;  calyx  doeed ;  basin  furrowed ;  core 
large;  flesh  white^  rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  "  good."    Last  August. 


HADDlKOTOir. 


American.  From  seed  of  Pound  pear,  grown  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  at 
Haddington,  Pa.  Tree  vigorous,  productive ;  fruit  above  medium,  oblong, 
obovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  brownish  cheek,  and  russet  dots  and 
patches ;  stem  medium,  cavity  shallow ;  calyx  medium ;  se^ents  short, 
erect ;  core  medium ;  seeds  lonff,  ovate ;  flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  aromatic, 
**very  good."    January  to  Apru. 


Foreign.    Tree  fine  grower,  young  shoots  grayish  brown ;  an  eariy, 
very  productive  bearer  on  pear  roots,  valuable  for  orchan^g.    Fruit 

»»,  obovate,  somewhat  obtuse  pyriform,  dull  yellow,  patches  of  russet 
green  specks ;  stem  long,  curved ;  cal^x  op^ ;  segments  short ;  ba* 
sin  uneven ;  oore  medium ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  juicy 
vinous,  "  very  good."    Early  September. 
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HsimT  THE  Fourth. 

Heai  Qoatre,        |        Jacquia. 

Foreign!  Tree  hardy,  good  bearer,  young  shoots  diverging,  yellowkh 
brown.  Fruit  small,  roundish  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  with  small  gray 
dots ;  stem  long,  slender,  swollen  at  base ;  calyx  small ;  flesh  whitish, 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  "  good.    Early  September. 

HXRICART. 

Foreign.    Fruit  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  light  pale  greenish  yellow, 
russet  dots  and  patches;  stem  long^  slender;  calyx  small;  se^ents  re- 
flex^ ;  core  small ;  seeds  long ;  flesh  rather  coarse,  breaking,  juicy,  very  ^ 
sweet,  **  very  good."    Early  September.    Some  specimens  we  have  had' 
of  this  proved  ahnost  best ;  we  think  it  improves  with  age  of  trees. 

HOSSN-SCHENCK. 

Schenek's  Fear.        I        Schenek's  Angott  WaSenneloB, 
amokehonae. 

American.  From  Pennsylvania.  New.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  yellow, 
melting,  not  hig^  flavor.   Lftst  of  August 

HOWXLL. 

Ammcan.  Native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  recently  introduced  to  no- 
tice. Fruit,  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  small  russet  dots,  fiunt 
red  blush  in  sun  ;  stem,  often  curved,  wiUiout  depression ;  calyx,  open  ; 
basin,  irregular ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  slightly  acidulous,  delicate  aroma. 
October.    (Wilder,  in  Hort) 

Hull. 

American.  Native  of  Somerset,  Mass.  Tree,  vigorous,  upri^t ;  wood, 
reddish  brown.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate,  yellowiw  green,  dull  red,  and 
russet;  stem,  long;  calyx,  half  open;  core,  large;  flesh,  white,  rathet 
coarse,  gritty  at  core,  juicy,  "  good."    October. 

Ikcoiwub  Vak  Mons. 

Foreign.  Best  on  quince.  Fruity  medium,  oblong  pyriform,  dull,  pale 
gfeen,  trace^  and  dots  of  russet;  stem,  long,  slender;  calyx,  open  ;  bi^n, 
deep;  flesh,  melting,  buttery,  "very  good."  December  to  February. 
(Wflder,  in  Hort) 

•  Jamutbtte. 

JoMphine,  I        Bafaine, 

ODlmar  Jaminette,      I        D'Aosinne, 
Beurre  d'Anctraaie. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  not  an  early  bearerr  Fruit,  above  medium, 
obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  green,  with  russety  brown  dots  and  patcheff ; 
stem,  stout ;  calyx,  open ;  flesh,  white,  rather  gritty  at  core,  juicy,  sweety 
"  good"    November,  Decemb^. 
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Jarqonsllb. 


KpATgne, 

Growe  Ciubm  Madame, 
Bean  Present, 

Poire  de  Tablet  des  Priucea.      J        Real  JargoneUe, 

Jargonelle  qf  the  Enff^ih, 


Saint  flaiDpaoB, 
Saint  Lamoert, 
Sweet  SnmmeiC 


Foreign.  An  old  varielT-,  abundant  bearer,  now  surpassed,  fisr  all  ex- 
cept large  collections^  by  more  recently  originated  sorts.  Fruity  large, 
long,  ovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  little  brown  in  sun ;  stem,  long  ; 
calyx,  open,  prominent;  flesh,  yellow^ish,  coarse,  juicy,  "good,"  often 
"  very  good."    August 

Jean  dk  Wittb. 

Not.  1482, 1082,  and  1802  of  Van  Monf. 

Foreign.  Tree,  nH>derate  growth,  short-jointed  wood,  upright  Fruit, 
medium  or  above,  oboyate,  narrowing  to  the  stem,  pale  yellow,  little  rus- 
set ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  slightly  sub-aci(^  **  very  good."  Ko- 
vember  to  January. 

Jbbset  Gratioli. 

Foreign.  Tree,  moderately  vigorous,  abundant  bearer,  succeeds  on 
quince ;  wood,  stout,  shortrjointed.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  oblong  obo- 
vate,  shghtly  angular,  greenish  yellow,  blush  in  sun,  russet  specks,  and 
also  at  base  of  stem  and  crown ;  stem,  stout,  obUquely  inserted ;  calyx, 
open,  short  segnients ;  core,  medium :  flesh,  yellowish  white,  little  coarse^ 
melti'^ig,  juicy,  vinous.    September,  October.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

JOHONNOT. 

Franklin. 

American.  Native  of  Salem,  Mass.  Tree  moderate,  healthjr  grower, 
upright,  spreading ;  wood  dark  reddish  brown,  suited  to  orcharding  in  our 
western,  rich  sofls,  productive.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish  oDovate, 
angular,  greenish  yellow,  dull  russet ;  stem  stout,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx 
large,  open;  core  large;  seeds  small;  flesh  white,  rather  coarse,  melting, 
juicy,  vinous,  almost  "  best"    September. 

JOSBPHINB  DB  MaLINES. 

Foreign.  Not  an  early  bearer  or  a  good  grower,  best  on  pear.  Fruit 
medium,  roundidi  obovate,  yellow  blush  in  sun,  traces  and  specks  of  rus- 
set ;  calyx  open ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  flne,  juicy, 
vinous,  "  very  good."    December,  January. 

JULIENKE. 


vate,  clear  bright  yellow,  with  a  little  ^f  fine  russet  marblings  and  patches ; 
stem  rather  stout;  calyx  small,  closed;  core  compact;  seeds  blackish; 
flesh  white,  rather  coarse,  half  buttery,  sweety  "  very  good,"    August 
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Leech's 

AmericHL  Nalire  of  KlngwawiTig  township,  netr  PhilidiJphifc  Tree 
oprigfat^  Tifforooi^  somewhat  thorny,  young  ahoots  y^owian  ^reen  or 
brownish  ofive,  simy  dotsi  Thia^  i^n  better  known,  will,  we  think,  take 
position  IB  first  oas&  It  is^  however,  not  a  very  early  bearer,  and  on  quince, 
requires  double  working.  Fruit  large,  or  above  medium,  obovate,  some- 
times obtose  pyriform,  sea-green,  with  patches  of  dark  green ;  stem  stout 
fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  small ;  basin  shallow ;  flesh  butteiy,  ddicate,  "  best 
Last  August 

Khight'b  Moharch. 

Foreign.  A  variety  requiring  very  high  culture;  wood  light  olive 
color.  Fruit  large,  obovate  oblong,  yellowish  brown,  tinged  with  red* 
dotted  with  gray;  stem  short;  calyx  open;  flesh  yellowish  white,  mat- 
ing, juicy.    January. 

King  Edward's. 

Jackmaa's  Melting. 

Foreign.  Tree  thriflv,  shoots  upright,  dark  brown.  Fruit  large,  pyri- 
form,  ydlow,  with  paUmes  of  dull  russet,  red  cheek  in  sun;  stem  short; 
calyx  small ;  fle^  yeUowiEli,  buttery,  Qaelting,  variable,  "  good."    October. 

Lab  Canab. 

Foreign.  Tree  upright,  vigorous,  early,  good  bearer.  Fruit  medium, 
or  below,  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  partly  covered  with  thin  russet ;  seeds 
black ;  fMiyncj,  sweet,  nearly  "  best'^    October. 

La  JuivE. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  branches  upright  Fruit  above  medium,  pjrr- 
iform,  yellow,  with  gray  specks;  stem  short;  flesh  yellowish,  buttery, 
juicy.    October.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Lamoricisrb. 

General  Lunoriciere. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  gray,  with  green  dots ;  stem  stout ; 
calyx  large,  closed;  flesh  greenish  wmte,  melting,  buttery,  juicy.  Last 
September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Lahbrard. 


Foreign.   Fruit  above  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyrifonn,  lemon  yellow, 

melt- 
quinoa. 


Foreign.  Fruit  above  medium,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  lemon  yell< 
brownish  red  cheek  In  sun ;  calyx  closed ;  stem  stout ;  flesh  white,  m 
ingf  juicy,  pleasant,  sub-acid,  "  very  good."  October.  Succeeds  on  qui] 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 
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Native  of  Boxbury,  Maaa.  It  is  a  hardy  tre^  vi^roua,  spreading, 
rather  drooping  as  it  grows  old,  always  bears,  and  fruit  always  regular 
and  even  in  size.  If  well  ripened,  it  is  a  fine,  delicious  fruity  otherwise 
not  more  than  second  quality.  It  is  profitable  as  a  standard  orchard  va- 
riety, but  requires  rich  deep  soil,  or  its  immense  crops  exhaust  too  rap- 
idly, causing  the  fruit  to  be  quite  small  and  insipid.  Fruit,  below  medium, 
roundish  obovate,  obtuse  at  stem ;  color,  dark,  becoming  pale  green  with 
many  russet  specks;  stem,  long,  slender,  shallow  depression;  calyx, 
large;  segments,  broad  in  divisions;  basin,  almost  obscure;  core,  above 
medium  for  size  of  fruit;  jBeeds,  large^  ovate;  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy.    Season,  November  to  February. 

Lse's  Sbxdlino. 

American.     Native  of  Salem,  Mass.     Fruit,  medium,  roundish  oval, 

greenish  russet,  brown  in  sun ;  stem,  short ;  calyx,  open ;  oore,  large ; 
eeh,  white,  coarse,  juicy,  "  good.*^'    September. 


Amsittm.     Fn^  Wat  C^thrO^,  Uaa.     ¥tmt,  mt&an,   nmndidi 
«bo«aK.  Tolovvfc  frees.  ywwJ  v^  skades  «f  dKkar  pven  and  iiMeet ; 
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LmoN. 

Foreign.  This  promises  to  take  a  first-class  rank.  Tree,  moderately 
▼igorous,  shoots  long,  slender,  reddish  brown.  Pruit,  abpve  medimn,  ob- 
ovate  roundish,  yellow,  with  faint  red  cheek;  stem,  rather  shorty  basin, 
shallow ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  juicy,  nearly  "  best."    August 

Mardc  Louise. 

Forme  de  Marie  Loaiie,        I        Princeas  de  Panne, 
Marie  Cihretienne,  |        Braddick'a  Field  Manhal, 

Maria. 

Foreign.  Tree.  Tigorous,  rather  straggling,  or  diyerging  and  drooping, 
with  olive  gray  colored  shoots;  requires  rich,  warm,  sandy  soil,  oUierwise 
it  is  only  a  "  good"  pear.  It  is  hardy  and  productive.  Fruit,  large,  ob- 
long pyriform,  dull  green,  becoming  pale  yellow,  with  marblings,  dots, 
and  patches  of  russet^  and  russet  at  crown  and  base  of  stem ;  stezn,  me- 
dium, obliquely  set  in  a  slight  cavity,  or  with  a  raised  lip  on  one  side ; 
calyx,  open,  irregularly  formed ;  segments^  connected ;  core,  small  ,*  seeds, 
broad,  ovate ;  fl^,  white,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  "  very  good. 
Last  of  September  and  October. 

March  Bergamotte. 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  obovate,  greenish  yellow;  flesh,  butteryj 
gritty  at  core,  "  good."    March, 

Martin  Seo. 

RonSMllet  d'Hiver. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  or  below,  obovate,  angular,  yellow,  with 
small  specks,  dull  brownish  red  one  side;  stem,  long,  slender;  calyx,  in 
an  abrupt  furrowed  basin;  flesh,  yellowish,  half  melting,  juic^,  ^'good." 
December. 

Merriah. 

American.  From  Roxbury,  Mass.  Tree,  thrifty,  productive,  supposed 
a  seedling  from  Gray  Doyenne.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  dull  yellow,  much 
covered  with  smooth  pale  russet;  stem,  short;  calyx,  small,  closed; 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  coarse,  juicy,  sugary;  core,  large;  seeds,  dark 
brown.    Last  of  September.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Marechal  db  la  Cour. 

f^ign.    Tree,  vigorous,  branches  long,  thorny  at  ends,  early  bearer, 
ffe,  oblong  pyriform,  or  ovate,  yellowish  green,  vermillion  in  sun; 
\  inserted  with  a  lip  one  side;  caiyx,  large,  open;  flesh, 
'ting,  juicy,  vinous.    October.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

McLaughlin. 

m ;   probably  an  American  seedling.  •  Tree,  moderate, 
productive.    Fruit,  above  medium,  oblong,  obtuse  pyri- 
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fonn,  pale  yellow,  with  brownish  red  in  snn ;  stem,  short,  swollen  at 
junction  with  tree ;  calyx,  open ;  core,  mediom ;  flesh,  yellowish  white^ 
a  little  coarse,  juicy,  **  very  good."    Noyember  and  December^ 

MiLLOT  DS   NaKOT. 

Foreign.  Fruity  medium,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale,  yellow,  with  patches 
and  traces  of  russet ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  "  good."  January. 
(Wilder,  in  Hort) 

MOCOAS. 

Foreign.  Tree,  yery  vicorous,  rapid  growth,  and  productive. 
Fruit,  medium,  obovate  rounoish,^  greenish  yeUow,  brown  cheek  in  sun, 
and  a  few  russet  dots ;  stem,  long,  curved ;  calyx,  partly  open ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  melting,  juicy,  "very  good."    December. 

MusoADnnB. 

American.  From  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  We  have  had  trees  six 
years,  but  they  have  not  fruited.  We  condense  from  Mr.  Downing*8  de- 
scription :  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  pale  yellowish  green,  with 
.  brown  dots;  stem,  an  inch  long;  calyx,  with  reflexed  segments;  basin, 
shallow;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  melting,  musky.  Last  August^  first  Sep- 
tembw.    Shoots,  stout^  dark  gray  brown. 

Napolbok. 

4ledAille,        |        BoideBome. 

Foreign.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright  grower,  olive-colored  shoots,  fruit 
largest  and  finest  on  quince,  very  productiva    Fruity  li^ge,  obtuse  to  ob- 

ee^  wh 

quince.    __. 

leon  d'Hiver  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  retained. 

Orakob  Bxrgamotte. 

Orange  Pear. 

Foreign.  An  old  varie^,  great  bearer,  valuable  only  for  cooking. 
Fruit,  above  medium,  nyriform,  yellow,  russet  in  sun;  flesh,  yellowish, 
sprightly,  astringent    September  and  October. 

Oaklky  Park. 

Oakley  Park  Bergamot.  ^ 

Foreign.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish  obovate,  ereenish  yellow,  with  rus- 
set ;  calyx,  partly  open ;  stem,  slender;  flesh,  buttery,  melting,  **good.'» 
October. 
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OuDDSrOT. 
Benrre  Oodlnot. 

Foreign.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  with  brownish  cheek ; 
stem  curved ;  calyx  medium ;  basin  shallow ;  flesh  fine,  juicy,  "  yerj 
good."    September. 

OsBORir. 

American.  From  Economy,  la.,  introduced  first  to  notice  by  A«  H. 
Ernst,  Esq.,  of  GincinnatL  Fruit  small,  ovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow ; 
stem  about  one  inch  long,  set  with  two  or  *more  fleshy  ridges  at  base ; 
flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  a  little  astringent,  "good."  Early 
August 

Osbakd's  Summer. 

Osband'B  Favorite,        |        Sainmer  YirgaUen  of  mhm. 

American.  Native  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fruit  below  medium,  ovate, 
obovate  pyriform,  clear  yellow,  small  green  dots,  and  rarely  a  slight  red 
cheek  in  sun ;  skin  rather  thick  ;  stem  medium,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  un- 
even cavity ;  calyx  with  open,  long  straggling  segments ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  rather  coarse-grained,  juicy,  "  good."    JSarly  September. 


Ott. 


American.  Native  or 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
l^is  is  by  many  Eastern 
pomologists  classed  as 
*'be8t:"  specimens  we 
have  had  from  Prof. 
KirUand  have  not  mer- 
ited more  than  to  be 
classed  "  very  good.'| 
Fruit  small,  roundish, 
greenish  yellow,  with 
little  russet,  and  rarely 
faint  red  cheek  in  sun ; 
stem  medium,  a  little 
curved ;  calyx  rather 
large,  open,  reflexed; 
core  below  medium ; 
seeds  blackish ;  flesh 
yellowish,  melting, 
juicy,  slightly  aromatic. 
August 
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OSWBOO. 
Otwego  Benrre,        |        Bead's  SeedUag. 

American.  Natiye  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous,  bard j,  sacoeeds 
well  thus  far,  and  an  early  bearer  on  quince  or  pear  roots ;  fruit  medium, 
ovate  obovate  or  obovate  rounded,  dull  yellowish  green,  with  marblings 
and  patches  of  russet ;  stem  short,  stout^  cavity  rather  deep ;  calyx 
medium,  closed ;  core  small;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  sub-add,  sprighUy,  **  very 
good."    October. 

pAVL  Thielen. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellow,  with  doll  red  dieek ; 
stem  long,  obliquely  set;  calyx  open,  segments  short,  upright;  flesh 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  "  good."    October. 

Passb  Colmar. 

Pbm€  Gblmar  E^ineanx,  i        Golmar  Hfurdenpont, 

Colmar  Giia,  I        Present  de  Ifalinei, 

Pan£  Oolmar  GriB,  |        Varotte  Sacr6e  Janne, 


Beurre  Golmar  Gria,  dit  Precel, 

Precel, 

Fondaate  de  Paniael, 

Fondante  de  Mons, 

Beurre  d'JjrgenKni, 

Regintin, 

Chapman'i, 


Oolmar  d'Hhrer. 


Boaverain, 
Gfrimar  Soaverain, 
Gambier, 
GeUite, 

Colmar  Preale, 
'Colmar  Doree, 
Oolmar  Van  lidiit, 


Foreign. '  Tree  vigorous,  with  long,  straggling,  half-droopinff  i 
lively  brownish  yellow ;  with  high  culture,  severe  thinning,  and 


shoots  of  a 
great  care, 
it  is  a  first-class  sort ;  with  common  ordinary  care,  it  is  worthless.  Fruit 
medium  to  l&rse.  oblong  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  dull 
yellow  when  rally  mature,  with  some  russet ;  stem  a  little  more  thaa 
medium  length,  set  with  slight  depression;  calyx  partly  open,  basin 
shallow;  fle£  yellowish  white^  buttery,  sweety  aromatic.  Novembea', 
January. 

Petbs. 

American,  ^^riginated  in  the  old  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Tree  moderate  grower,  with  slender  yellowish  brown  shoots, 
abundant  bearer ;  fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  pale 
yellow,  with  russet  patches ;  stem  rather  stout,  largest  at  base^  cavity 
abrupt ;  calyx  medmm ;  basin  narrow :  flesh  whitish,  fine,  melting, 
buttery,  perfumed,  juicy^  nearly  "best  October.  The  "B^zi  de  hi 
Motte  has  been  dissemmated  for  this  variety,  somewhat,  through  the 
West 

Pbkgbthlet. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous;  fruit  medium,  obovate,  yellowish  brown, 
russeted;  stem  medium;  calyx  small,  partly  open;  flesh  yellowish, 
juicy,  "  good.**    February,  March. 

Pennsylvania. 

American.  From  Pennsylvania.  Tree  vigoroos,  hardy,  and  moderately 
productive;  fruit  large,  obovate  pyriform,  sur£M»  irregular,  yellowish 
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green,  4>rowni8h  russet,  znarbled ;  stem  stout,  calyx  small,  half  oloaed : 
Oore  small;  flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  breaking,  juipy,  "good.'' 
October. 

PxkDlbtok. 

Pendleton's  Early  York  Pear. 

American.  From  Connecticut  Toung  wood,  dark  oliye ;  firuit  rather 
large,  oboTate,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  greenish  yellow,  russet  specks ;  stem 
curved;  calyx  open;  neeh  white,  tender,  sweety  "good."  Last  July. 
(Hov.  Mag.) 

Plomboastsl. 

DoAias,  I        Ploonetel, 

Plombgmrtel,     |        Jergutf 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  upright^  succeeds  on  quince;  fruit  .above 
medium  to  large,  ovate  pyriform,  greenish  yellow,  red  in  sun,  dull  russet 
specks;  stem  stout;  calyx  large,  open,  segments  reflexed;  core  large; 
ffesh  white,  half  melting,  juioy,  "  good,"  or  perhapa  "  very  good."  Sep- 
tember, October. 

Poire  d'AlbAet. 

Foreign.  Tree  vifforous^  dark  wood,  good  bearer;  fruit  medium, 
pyramidal,  angular,  dark  russet,  bronzed  in  sun ;  stem  stout,  curved,  swollen 
at  base ;  calyx  partly  open ;  core  small ;  flesh  greeniah  white,  coarse, 
melting,  juicy.    October.    (Hov.  Mag.)  ^ 

Pratt.  • 

American.  Native  of  Bho(i|p  Island.  Tree  vigorous,  upright  growth, 
productive  on  pear;  fruit  above  medium,  obovate  pj^nform,  greenish 
yellow,  with  gray  and  russet  dots  and  specks ;  stem  slender ;  calyx  open ; 
flesh  white,  fine-grained,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  "  best"    September. 

Poire  d'Abondance. 

IFAbondance. 

Foreign.  Fruit  above  medium,  oblong  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  with  rus- 
set dots,  red  in  sun ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  "  very  good."    October. 

PULSIFEJt. 

American.  Native  of  Illinois.  Tree  upriffht^  vigorous ;  shoots  dark 
olive,  terly  and  productive  beax^n  Ftnit  below  medium,  pyriform  ob- 
tuse, duJl  yellow,  with  traces  of  russet ;  stem  short ;  calyx  small,  open ; 
flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweety  *^  very  good."    Early  August 

Prikobss  Rotal. 

Groom's  Princefls  Boyal. ' 

Foreign.  Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  not  an  early  bearer.  Fruit  medium, 
obovate,  dull  pale  green,  dotted  with  russet ;  stem  set  in  shallow  cavity ; 
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calyx  open  ;  segments  short ;  core  large ;  fieah  yellowish,  rather  ooarse^ 
meltingy  juicy,  "  good."    January,  February. 

Queen  of  the  Low  Countbies. 

Beine  des  Pays  Bas. 

Foreign.  We  have  often  examined  this  sort^  but  have  been  unable  as 
yet  to  fruit  it  in  six  years  that  we  have  had  ^e  variety.  We  condense 
our  description  from  Downing :  Fruit  large,  obovate,  acute  pyriform,  dull 
yellow,  dotted  and  russeted,  dark  red  in  sun ;  stem  one  and  a  half  indi 
long,  curved ;  calyx  small ;  basin  deep ;  flc»h  white,  buttery,  melting, 
juicy,  vinous^  sub-acid.    Early  October. 

Ballat. 

We  received  specimens  (from  which  we  take  our  description)  of  this 
pear  from  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  It  is  we  believe,  an  old  variety, 
out  we  had  never  before  seen  it  Fruit  small  to  medium,  globular,  acute 
pyriform,  skin  rough,  dull  yellow,  dull  reddish  cheek,  over  tne  whole  spots 
of  russet;  stem  slender,  obliquely  set  without  depression;  calyx  with 
crumpled  segments ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  breaking,  juicy, 
gritty  at  core,  "  good."    NoT&iber,  December. 

Rafaub. 

Bi^nlje  Seedling. 

American.  DescriSed  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens  of  New  York,  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist, from  which  we  extract,  having  never  seen  the  fruit  Fruit 
medium,  brownish  yellow  or  russet,  obl^g  pyriform ;  stem  long ;  calyx 
in  a  slignt  hollow ;  flesh  buttery,  like  White  Doyenn^.   Barly  September.  ^ 

ROPBS. 

American.  Its  name  from  that  of  the  gentleman  in  whose  garden  it 
originated,  at  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  small,  oblong  obovate,  brownish  rus- 
set^ tingea  with  red  in  sun ;  stem  short,  rather  stout;  calyx  small,  open ; 
core  simill;  flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  melting,  "good."    October." 

Ross. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  medium,  obovate,  yellowish  grdeti  and 
russet ;  stem  short ;  calyx  open ;  flesh  yellowish,  rather  gritty,  sweet, 
juicy,  **  good."  ^  January. 

RONDELET. 

Foreign.  Tree  uprieht,  thrifty,  good  bearer,  suited  to  orcharding. 
Fruit  small,  obovate,  yellow,  dotted  with  russet,  red  in  sun ;  stem  slender; 
calyx  erect,  long  segments ;  core  medium ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  bulleTy, 
jmcy,  sugary,  aromatic,  nearly  *^  best"    October. 
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RousssLBT  DoiTBLB  Espsbht. 

Foreign.  Fruit  above  medium,  obovate  acute  pjriform,  dull  greeniah 
yellow,  covered  with  cinnamon  rudset;  stem  long,  stout^  flediy  at  base; 
calyx  open ;  basin  deep,  furrowed ;  flesh  white^  melting,  sprightly,  "  yenr 
good."    October.    (Wilder,  in  Hort.) 

ROBABIRNS. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  obovate,  acute  pyriform,  angular,  surfitce  un- 
even, russet  on  dull  greeniah  yellow;  stem  fleshy  at  base;  flesh  white, 
melting,  jui^,  brisk,  sub-add,  "  very  good,"  may  be  **  best.''  October. 
(Wilder,  m  Hort.) 

Shbldon. 

Penfldd. 

American.  Native  of  Western  Central  New  TorL  Tree  vigorous,  erect^ 
hardy,  good  bearer  on  pear,  young  shoots  short-jointed,  li^ht  yellowish. 
Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  a  little  angular,  sometimes  obovate, 
pale  greenish  russet,  light  red  or  bronzed  in  sun,  Uttle  specked  with  dark 
russet ;  stem  short,  rather  stout^  slightly  curved ;  calyx  medium,  open, 
broad  short  segments  ;  core  rather  large ;  seeds  dark  brown ;  flesh  a  Utile 
coarse,  and  gritty  at  core,  otherwise  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  sprightly, 
aromatic,  nearly  *'  best"    October. 

Skinless. 

SanqMau,        |        Poire  Sub  I%ma, 
Flear  de  Gnignet. 

Foreij^.  An  old  variety,  that  on  rich,  deep,  strong,  clayey  soils  is 
productive  and  "  very  good."  Fruit  small,  oblong  pyriform,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  light  red  specks  in  sun ;  stem  long,  slender ;  calyx  closed ;  flesh 
white,  juicy.    Early  August 

SiGKORST. 
Bagaret. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium  or  below,  roundish  obovate,  greenish  yellow, 
russet  specks ;  calyx  open ;  flesh  coarse,  breaking,  hardl^  ''good.  No- 
vember. • 

Serrubisr. 

Serrnrier  d'Aatonme. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  obovate,  yellow,  with  russet  specks 
and  blotches ;  stem  in  a  deep  cavity ;  basin  shallow ;  flesh  melting,  juicy, 
"  good."    October. 

St.  Mssmin. 


Foreijy;n.    Fruit  large,  oblong  ovate,  yellowish  green ;  stem  wit 
depression ;  odyx  half  open ;  flesh  juicy,  ^  good,"  perhaps  may  be  *' 


without 
very 
good.*'    October. 
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Shubtlbff. 

Shartleff't  Seedling. 

American.  Native  of  Boston.  Tree  vigorous,  good  "bearer.  Fnxit 
medium,  roundish  obo^ttte,  greenish  yellow,  russeted  at  stem,  dotted  with 
russet  specks,  dark  red  cheek  in  snn ;  stem  rather  long,  swollen  at  base  ; 
calyx  litt'ge,  open ;  core  large ;  flesh  white,  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  gritty 
at  core.    September.    (Hoy.  Alag.) 

SOUVKRAINE   D'EtK. 

Foreign.    Fruit  medium,  roundish  obovate,  lemon  yellow,  traced  and 
dotted  with  russet,  bright  red  cheek  in  sun ;  calyx  open ;  stem  short 
flesh  melting,  tender,  juicy,  "very  good."    August 

Sterling: 

American.  Native  of  Western  New-York.  Tree  thrifty,  upricht 
growth,  early  bearer.  Fruit  large,  roundish  obovate,  pale  yellow,  shaded 
with  red  in  sun,  russet  at  base  of  stem;  stem  long;  calyx  open;  core 
large;  flesh  white,  coarse,  half  melting,  juicy,  ''very  good."  Early  Sep- 
tember. 

St.  Miqhabl  Archange. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  oblone,  ovate  p^rriform,  yellowish  gray  and 
green  spotted;  flesh  greenish  -vmte,  melting,  buttery,  "very  good." 
Last  September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

St.  Jean  Baptiste. 

Foreign.  Tree  moderate  grower,  stout,  short-jointed  shoots.  Fruit 
large,  oblong,  obovate  pyriform,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  dark  spedcs ; 
stem  short,  curved,  swollen  at  base ;  flesh  white,  melting,  buttery,  vinous. 
Ootober.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Stter. 

Origin  unknown.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  green,  becoming  yellow, 
with  russet  dots  and  tracings;  stem  varying;  cavity  shallow;  calyx 
imperfect^  basin  narrow,  abrupt,  deep ;  core  medium ;  flew  vellowish  white^ 
a  little  gritty  at  core,  buttery,  juicy,  perfumed,  "  bestk"    September. 

Summer  Frano  Real. 

Franc  Real  dHEtc,         |        Gros  Micet  d'El£, 
Fbndante. 

Foreign.  Tree  thrifty,  hardy,  good  bearer,  rarely  more  than  "  good"  on 
pear  roots,  sometimes  nearly  "  best"  on  quince.  Fruit  medium,  obovate, 
obtuse  pyriform,  dull  green,  becoming  yellowish  green,  with  brownish 
green  dots ;  stem  short,  thick ;  calyx  medium,  long  segments,  furrowed 
basin,  large  core;  flesh  white,  not  fine-grained,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet» 
September. 
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SUZBTTE   DS   BaVAT. 
Suzette  de  Bavay  (Esperen). 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  shoots  light  greenish  brown.  Fruit  medium, 
obovate  pyriform,  dull  yellow  and  russet;  flesh  melting,  juicy^  'Wery 
good."    February  and  March. 

Summer  Portugal. 

Passans  da  Portugal. 

Foreign.  Tree  upright  growth,  shoots  reddish  brown.  Fruit  below 
medium,  roundish  obovate,  pale  yellow,  brownish  red  in  sun ;  stem  one 
inch ;  calyx  erect ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  breaking,  "  very  good."  Last  of 
August 

Tea. 

American.  Native  of  New-Haven  Co.,  Ct  Fruit  below  medium, 
roundish  oval,  clear  rich  yellow,  blush  in  sun ;  calyx  with  short  open  seg- 
ments, even  with  surface ;  core  small  j  flesh  whitish,  melting,  juiqy,  **  very 
good,"  nearly  "  best.*'    Last  September. 

Theodore. 

Theodore  Van  limifl. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow,  with  russet  spots; 
stem  long,  little  or  no  depression ;  calyx  large,  open ;  broad  segments ; 
flesh  whitish,  melting,  "  very  good"  on  quince.    November. 

Triomphe  db  Jodoione. 

Foreign.  Tree  very  strong,  vigorooa  grower,  not  an  early  bearer. 
Fruit  large  to  very  large,  obovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  greenish,  with  traces 
and  faint  spots  of  russet ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  sub-acid,  *'  good."  No- 
''^mber. 

Upper  Crubt. 

American.  Native  of  South  Carolina.  Tree  healthy,  moderate  grower, 
branches  slender,  forn^ing  a  pyriform  head.  Fruit  size  and  shape  of  Dear- 
born Seedling,  green,  with  distinct  irregular  russet  blotches;  flesh  buttery, 
melting,  "  very  good,"  if  not  "  best."    July.    (Wm.  Sumner,  in  Hort) 

ViCOMFTE  DE   SpOSLBBRGH. 

Despoilberg,        J        Bezi  de  Spoelberch, 
Vicompte  de  Spoelberg. 

Foreign.  •  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  branches  upright,  yellowish  brown, 
with  whitish  gray  specks.  Fruit  large,  obov^,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale 
yellow, when  mature,  little  red  in  sun,  and  russet  patchen  and  specks ; 
stem  long,  stout,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  medium ;  segments  short,  erect ; 
core  medium ;  flesh  white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
**  best."    December.    New,  comparatively ;  deserves  trial. 

17 
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Vesouzisre. 

Foreign.  Tree  vigorous,  succeeds  on  quince.  Fruit  medium,  roundish 
oboTftte,  lemon  yellow,  dotted  with  red  in  &un ;  stem  long ;  cavity  open ; 
calyx  medium,  open;  basin  shallow:  core  large;  flesh  yellowish  white, 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  sweet,  ''good.**    I^ovember. 

Walker. 

Fruit  large,  oblong  pyriform,  lemon  yellow,  marbled  with  light  sea- 
green  ;  stem  curved,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  open ;  long  segments ;  basin 
shallow ;  flesh  coarse,  crisp,  juicy,  "  good.**    September. 

Westcott. 

American.  Native  of  Cranston,  R.  I.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  obo- 
vate,  pale  green  to  light  orange  yellow,  dots  and  blotches  of  russet ;  stem 
slender,  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  large,  open ;  basin  plaited ;  flesh  white, 
juicyi  melting,  sugary,  "  good.**    September. 

Wilbur. 

American.  Native  of  Somerset,  Mass.  Tree  a  moderate  grower,  with 
reddish  brown  shoots,  productive  and  hardy.  Fruit  medium,  oval  obo- 
vate,  dull  yellowish  green,  much  russet;  stem  medium;  calyx  open; 
core  large;  flesh  whitish,  rather  coarse,  a  little  variable,  juicy,  *' good." 
Septemtor. 

WiNSHIP. 

Winship's  Seedling. 

American.  Native  of  Brighton,  Mass.  Tree  vigorous,  wood  yellowish, 
early  and  productive  bearer.  Fruit  medium,  ovate  pyriform,  pale  yellow, 
traces  of  russet,  blush  in  sun ;  stem  long,  slender,  curved ;  calyx  closed ; 
core  large ;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  *'  good."    August. 

Williams   Eablt. 

American.  Native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Tree  moderate  grower,  reddish 
brown  wood.  Fruit  below  medium,  ovate  obovate,  light  yellow,  red 
cheek,  little  russet  at  base  of  stem,  and  a  few  greenish  specks ;  stem  me- 
dium, a  little  fleshy  at  base ;  calyx  large,  open ;  core  large ;  flesh  yellow- 
ish wnite,  coarse,  juicy,  sweet,  ^*  very  good.*'    September. 

Williamson. 

American.  From  the 'south  side  of  Lone  Island.  Fruit  medium,  obo- 
vate rounded,  obtuse  at  stem,  yellow,  wim  russet  dots  and  specks,  and 
Tusset  at  stem  and  crown ;  stem  short,  stout,  narrow,  irregular  cavity ; 
calyx  none ;  basin  deep,  narrow,  russeted ;  seeds  small,  flattened ;  flesh 
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yellowish  white,  fine-grained,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  "  very  good,"  if  not 
•*  best"    October. 

WiLHELMINE. 

Wilhelmina. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oboyate,  greenish  yellow,  gray 
specks,  faint  red  in  sun;  stem  rather  long  ;  calyx  large,  open;  flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  buttery,  sugary,  juicy,  "  good."    February. 


Wharton's  Earlt. 


Origin  unknown.  This  variety  we  found  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Pro€ 
Kirtland,  who  received  grafts  from  the  south  centre  of  Ohio,  under  this«ame. 
We  at  first  thought  it  Catinka,  but  it  ripens  too  soon.  Tree  a  vigorous, 
strong  grower,  wood  yellowish  brown,  large  foliage.     Fruit  above  me- 
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dium,  oblong,  obovate  pjriform,^  yellowish  green,  with  minute  roaset  dota^ 
suffused  at  base  with  sea-green,  occasionally  a  russet  trace ;  stem  long, 
slender;  cavity  slight ;  calyx  open;  segments  short,  rounded;  core  me- 
dium ;  seeds  ovate ;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  nearly  **  best" 
Middle  to  last  August 

WiEDOW. 
Wredow. 

^  Foreign.     Fruit  medium^  oblong  obovate,  acute  pyriform,  greenish  yel- 

low ;  stem  medium,  obliquely  planted  with  lip  one  side ;  calyx  small ; 
flesh  white,  juicy,  vinous,  perfumed,  "  very  good."    October. 

Wilkinson. 

American.  From  Cumberland,  R.  l.  Tree  thrifty,  hardy,  productive, 
"  good"  in  its  own  locality,  elsewhere  poor.  Fruit  medium,  oval  obovate, 
yellow,  with  brown  dots  and  specks;  stem  rather  long  and  stout;  calyx 
small,  open ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  sweet.    October  to  December. 


Zepherinb  GREaOIRE. 


Foreign.  Fruit  globular,  acute  pyriform  ;  stem  fleshy ;  color  dull  green, 
thin  covering  of  russet,  brownish  red  cheek ;  flesh  very  melting,  tender, 
juicy,  "  very  good.'*    November.     (Wilder,  in  Hort.) 


CLASS  III.    Unworthy  farther  cultivation. 

Admiral. 

Amiral,  |     Colmar  Chamay. 

Foreign.    Large,  roundish  pyriform,  greenish  yellow ;  flesh  coarse,  juicy. 
October. 

Adams. 

American.    Small,  roundish  obovate,  yellow  russet ;  flesh  coarse.    October. 

Angleterrb. 

English  Beurre,  |        Beurre  d'Angleterre. 

Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  green  and  russet ;  flesh  white.    September. 

Ambrosia. 

Early  Beurre. 

Foreign.    Medium,  roaodish  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  rosseted.    Augast 
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Angleterrb  Noisette. 
Foreiga    Large,  roundish,  dark  green.    September. 

Ambrette. 

Tilton,  r        Ambrette  d'Hiver, 

Ambre  Gris,        )         Belle  Gabriel, 
Trompe  Valet. 

Foreign.    Small,  roundish,  long  stem,  green,  nisseted.    November,  Jannaiy. 
This  ifi  classed  by  some  as  identical  with  flchassery :  we  think  them  dliferent. 

Amande  Double. 

Amanda's  Double. 

Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  yellow  and  red.    September. 

Aston  l^ows. 
Foreign.    Small,  ronndish,  greenish  yellow.    October. 

Autumn  Colmar. 
Foreign.    Medium,  oblong  pyriform,  pale  green.    October. 

Autumn  Bergamot. 

Buglish  Bergamot,         |        York  Bergamot, 
Eiigliah  Aatumn  Bergamot 

Foreign.    Small,  roundish,  green,  gray  specks.    September.    The  Frtiach 
Autunm  Betgamotte  is  pyriform,  light  yellowish  green,  equally  valuelei^ 

Belmont. 
Foreign.    Medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellowish  green.    October. 

Belle  et  Bonne. 

Gra)!ieii8e. 

Foreign.    Large,  roundish,  greenifh  yellow.    September. 

Bergamot,  Easter. 


Bergamot  de  Paqaes, 
Bergamot  d'Hiver^ 
Bergamot  de  Bugi, 
Bergamot  de  Toulouse, 


Winter  Bergamot, 
Paddington^ 
Royal  Tairling, 
Terling, 
Robert's  Keeping. 

Foreign.    Mectium  or  above,  roundish  ofoovate,  greenish  yellow.    Felnraary, 
May. 

Bergamot  d'Hollande. 


Holland  Bergamot, 
Beurre  d'Alencon, 
Bergamot  d'Alencbn, 


Bcrgamotte  de  Fougere, 
A  moselle, 
Lord  Cheeney't. 


Foreign.    Large,  roundish,  yellowish  green,  with  brown  russet.    For  ever. 
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BSBOAMOT    PaRTHENAT. 

Foreign.    Small,  roondifih,  greenish  yellow.    December,  Janoarj. 

Bebgamot  Boussiere.  ^ 

Foreign.    Small,  torbinate,  yellowish  green.    December,  January. 

Beurrb  Bronzee. 
Foreign,    Large,  roundish,  greenish,  dall  raasei    November,  December. 

Beurre  Dutal. 
Foreign.    Medinm,  obtase  pyriform,  yellowish  greea    October,  November. 

Beurre  Seutik. 
Foreign,    Above  medium,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    December. 

Beurre  Knox. 
Foreign.    Large,  oblong  obovate,  pale  green,  little  rosset    September. 

Beurre  Colmar. 

Beurre  Colmar  d'AQtomne. 
Foreign.    Medium,  oval  obovate,  pale  greenish  yellow.    October. 

Beurre  Vak  Mons. 
Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  yellowldi,  with  russet    October. 

Beurre  Bomain. 

GroB  Romain. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obovate,  yellowish  green.    October. 

Beurre  de  Bollwiller. 
Foreign.    Medium,  turbinate,  yello^vish  red  in  sun.    Winter. 

Beurre  Kenrigk. 

No.  1690  of  Van  Mons. 

Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.    September. 

Beurre  Haggerston. 

No.  8  of  Van  Mons. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oblong  obtuse,  yellow.    Middle  August 

Bezi  Vaet» 
Foreign.    Medium,  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  brown  cheel^    November. 
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Bezi  d^Hbri. 

Bexi  Royal. 

Foreign.    Mediam,  roondieb,  greenish  yellow.    Ootobor 

Bezi  Blanc. 
Foreign.     Large,  oblong  pyrifonn,  yellowifiih.    August 

Bon  Chretien,  Spanish. 

Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne,         |  S^ina. 

Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    December. 

Bon  Chretien,  Flemish. 

Bon  Chretien  Tare. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obovate^  pale  green,  brown  cheek.    November,  March. 

Bishop^s  Thumb. 

Beurre  Adam. 

Foreign.     Large^  oblong,  irregular  pyriform,  yellowifiih  greeu  and  ruasel. 
October. 

Burgomaster. 

Bnrgermeister. 

Foreign.    Medium,  long  pyriform,  yellowish  green.    December. 

BOUCQUIA. 
Beorre  Boucqnia. 

Foreign.    Large,  angular,  oval  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  red  cheek.'  October. 

Burlinghame. 

Bnrlingame. 

Americai^    Medium,  roundish  obovate,  greenish  yellow.    September. 

Burnett. 
American    Large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  russet    October. 

Blesgker's  Meadow. 

Large  Seckel,        |        Feaster. 

American.    Medium,  roundish,  yellowish.    October,  Norember. 

Broome  Pare. 
Foreign.    Medium,  roundish,  brown.    December. 
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Cabot. 
American.    Mediom,  oval,  rounduih,  nuBet  yeUow,  red  in  son.    September. 

Calebassb. 

Odebane  DoaUe  Extra,         |        Galebatse  d'HoUande. 

Foreign.    Medinm,  oblong,  daU  yellow,  msset.    September. 

Calebassb  Grossb. 

Monstrous  CMabash. 

Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  yellowish,  dull  green.    October. 

Calbbassb  Delyinob. 
Foreign.  Above  mediom,  obovate  pyriform,  pale  yellow.  October,  Koyember. 

Capuciw. 
Foreign.    Larger  oral  obtnse,  greenish  yellow.    October. 

Catillao. 

Oadillae.         |        Grand  Ifonarqne, 
Groote  Mogul, 

Foreign.    Large,  turbinate,  yellow  and  brown.    November  to  March. 

.Chapman. 
American.    Above  medium,  ovate  pyriform,  yellow.    October. 

Chableb  of  Austria* 

C3iarlea  d'Antriche. 

Foreiga    Large,  roandidi;  greenish  yellow,  maseted.    October. 

CiTBOK  OF  BOHOOI. 
Great  atron  of  Bohemia. 

Foreign.    Large,  oblong,  yellow,  red  cheek.    October 

CUNTOIT. 
ITo.  1288,  Tan  Kbtti. 

Foreign.    Large,  obovate,  light  yellow.    November 

Clara« 

Clajre. 
Foreign.    Medinm,  ovid  pyriform,  yellow,  with  red.    October. 
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Chelmsford. 

Stone. 

American.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    September^ 

COMPRETTS. 

Foreign.    Medram  obtose  pyriform,  yellowiah  green.    October,  NoTember. 

COPBA. 

American.    Large,  obovate,  aonte  pyriform,  yellow.    September,  October. 

Commodore. 

7an  Mons,  No.  1218. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oboyate,  yellow,  with  red.    October,  November. 

COMSTOCK. 
Comstock  Wilding. 

American.    Medium,  obovate,  yellow,  crimson  cheek*    November,  January* 

COLMAR.     * 

Colmar  Dore.        I        D'Aueh, 
IncomparaUe,      |        De  ManiM. 

Foreign.    Large,  obtuse  pyriform,  yellowish.    December. 

CoLMAR  d'ArEMBBRG. 

Foreign.   Large,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow,  with  rnfiset^  October,  November. 

'Crasanne. 

Bergamot  OoBanne,        |        Oenane, 

Beurre  Plat. 

I 

Foreign.    Large,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  thin  russet    October. 

Crawford. 
Foreign.    Medium,  obovate,  yellow,  tinged  with  brown.    August. 

Croft  Castle. 
Foreign.    Medium,  oval  obovate,  greenish  yellow.    October. 

CUYELIER. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obovate  pyriform,  yellow.    October,  November. 

Cumberland. 

American.    Large,  obovate,  orange  yellow,  red  cheek.    September,  October. 

17* 
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D'Amour. 

Ah  1  Hon  DieU|        ]        Hon  Dien. 

Foreign.    Small,  obovatei  pale  yellow  and  red.    October,  Noyember. 

Dearborn. 
Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  nuaeted.    November,  December. 

Db  deux  foix  Lank. 
Foreign.    Medium,  roondlah  obovate,  dull  yellow,    laask  Aagost. 

DOTENNB  d'HiVER. 

Coflin's  Virgalieu. 

Foreign.    Medium,  roundish  obovate,  yellow,  ftint  blush.    Noyember. 

DOWNTON. 

Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  yellowish  brown.    December,  Jannaiy. 

Dorr. 
American.    Large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  red  cheek.    August 

DUMORTIER. 

Foreign.    Small,  obovate,  yellow  russet.    October. 

DUQUBSNE  d'EtE. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obtnfie  pyriform,  greenish.    September. 

Early  Bergamot. 
Foreign.    Medium,  roundish,  flattened,  yellowish  green.    August 

ExGBLLENTISSIMA. 

Foreign.    Medium,  roundish  pyriform,  yellow  and  dull  red.    Winter. 

Early  Dbnzelonla. 
American,    Fruit  small,  roundish,  yellow  russet    August 

Early  Cathsrinb. 


RomseHet  Hatif,  I        Poire  ds  Cbypre, 

Early  Boossellet,  i         Perdrue, 

Cypnis  Pear,  J        Eattem, 

Green  Catherine. 


Foreign.    Small,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    July. 

Emerald, 
FoNign.    Medium,  obovate,  green  and  brown.    Deoembei 
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'ESTAST  PbODIGB. 

Foreign.    Medlnm,  oborate,  aonte  pyrifonn,  doll  yellow.    October. 

FiKS  Gold  of  Summer. 

lin  Or  d'Ete. 

Foreign.    M<jdiam,  ronndish,  yellow,  red  cheek.    Angnst 

Famsnga. 
Foreign.    Medium,  oboTttte,  greeniah  yellow.    September. 

FORTUNJUB. 

EpMCOiwI,  I        La  FVjrtoaee  do  Fuk, 

La  Fbrtoaee  de  Pumentier,        |        Bevri  Fortnnee. 

Foreign.    Small,  roondiah,  grayieh  yellow.    December,  Febraary. 

Fobtbr's  St.  Michael. 
Foreign.    Hediom,  ronndifih  oboyate,  doll  yellow.    September,  October 

FONDANTE   DU   BoiS. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oboyate,  greenish  yellow.    December,  February. 

Forme  de  Deuces. 
Foreign.    Medium,  oboyate,  yellowish,  with  rosaet.    October. 

Frskch  Jargonelle. 


BeDtetDM  dlBt6, 
Bnprema, 

BeniMbne  BnprenuL 
BelMMlme  JargoneUeb 
y«nnl]]lo&d'St6, 


Red  If  naoidd, 
Bablne  dEt6»' 
Sammer  Bwatf, 
Enffltoh  Bed  CliMk» 
R«d  Cheek. 


Foreign.   Medium,  roundiah  oboyate,  yellow,  with  red  cheek.   July,  August 

Franc  Real  D'Hiyer. 

KranoRial,  |       Fin  Or  d'HifW. 

Foreign.   Medium,  roundiah,  yeUow,  brownish  cheek.   December,  FebnuMry. 

Gendesheim. 
Foreign.    Larger  obtnae  pyriform,  greenlah  yellow.    October,  Noyeoiberi 

Gilooil. 

eHe-o-gfle^  I       Glide  dlieoBMk 

PolraiGobeit,  |       JUogfl. 

Foreign.   Large,'roa]idlah,reddi8hra8Bet.   Noyember,  Febmaiy. 
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Grsbn  Pbar  ov  Yaib. 

Oreen  Yalr. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obovate,  greexL    September. 

Green  Chisel. 

Sugar. 

Foreign.    Small,  ronndish,  green,  with  brown  cheek.    Aagiut 

Gribe  Bonne. 
Small,  pyriform,  green.    Middle  Angost 

«  Green  Sugar. 

Prince's  Green  Sngar. 

American.  Medium,  roondiah  obovate,  yellowidi  green.  Angost,  Septem 
ber« 

EL/lmpden's  Bergamot. 

Bergamot  d'Angleterre,        I        Ellanrioch. 
¥mg9l%  I        Summer  Bergamot, 

Bergamot  d'Ete. 

Foreign.  Large,  ronndiah  obovate,  yellow.  September.  There  ifl  also  a 
Summer  Bergamot,  small,  round,  yellowish  green ;  and  a  large  Summer  Ber- 
gamot, all  equally  worthleas. 

Harrison's  Fall. 

Roahmore  Bon  Chretien. 

Large,  obtoae  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.    October. 

Hesssl. 

Easel. 

Foreign.    Small,  oboirate,  yeUowish  green.    September. 

Huguenot. 
American.    Medium,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  Bpois  of  red.    October. 

JaIiOUSDB. 

Foreign.    Large,  obovate  pyriform,  iiUBet,  reddish  in  son.    September. 

Leon  Le  Glero. 

Leon  Le  Qere  de  lATal. 

Foreign.    Large,  oboTate,  yellow,  few  msaet  spotsi    December,  Febroafy. 
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Little  Muscat. 

little  Miuk,        I        Petit  Muscat, 
Primitive,  |        Muscat  Petit. 


Foreigii.    Small,  turbinate,  yellow,  doll  red  chtek.    July. 

LouiSB  BONNS. 
Lotuae  Bonne  Keal,         |        St.  Germain  Blano. 

Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  pale  green.    December. 

Marulis. 

Marcellis. 

Foreign.    Small,  ronndlfih,  greenish  yellow.    September. 

Madotte. 
Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow.    October. 

Messirb  Jeak. 


Monsiear  Jean. 
Messire  Jean  wis, 
Messire  Jean  Blanc, 


Menire  Jean  Dar6, 
Mr.  John, 
John. 


Foreign.    Medium,  turbinate,  yellow,  brown  russei    November,  December. 

Marie  Louise  Nova. 
Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow,  with  red  cheek.    Septlember. 

MiCHAUX. 
Gompte  de  Michaoz. 

# 

Foreign.    Medium,  roundish,  yellowish  green.    September,  October. 

Moor  Fowl  Ej^g. 

Little  Swan's  E^,        |        Enevett's  New  Swan's  Egg. 

Foreign.    Below  medium,  roundish,  dull  green.    October. 

Muscat  Robert. 


Poire  a  la  Seine, 

D'Ambre, 

St.  Jean  Mosqaee  Gros, 


Musk  Robine, 
Early  Queen, 
Qoeen's  Pear. 


Foreign.    Small,  roundish  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.   July. 

MUSEINOUM. 

American.    Large,  roundish  obovate,  greenish  yellow.  August,  Sq^t«mber. 

Naumkbao. 
American.    Medium,  roundish,  yellow  runet    October. 
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Neil. 

Colmar  Neil,        I        Poire  Noil, 
Beiarre  Neil,  |        Oolmar  Bote. 

F(ffelgiL    I^arge,  obovate  pyrifomi)  pale  yellow.    September. 

Olitbr's  Russet. 
American.    Small,  obo7ate,  roundish,  yellow,  red  ninet.    October. 

Owen. 
American*   Medium,  roundish  oral,  dark  green.    November.    (Gde.) 

Paillbau. 
Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  greenifih  yellow.    September. 

Pitt's  Pbolipio. 

Pitt's  liarie  Louise,        |        Pitt's  Soipasse  Marie. 
Foreign     Medium,  oblong  pyriform,  yellow  and  brownish  red.    September. 

Pope's  Quaker. 
American     Medium,  oblong  pyriform,  yellowish  russet.    October. 

Pope's  Scarlet  Major. 
American.    Large,  oboyate,  yellow,  red  cheek.    August. 

Princess  of  Orange. 

Priacesse  d'Orange,        |        Princesse  Gonqaete. 
Foreign.    Medium  roundish^  reddish  russet    October,  Kovember. 

Queen  Caroline. 

Reine  Caroline. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oblong  ppiform,  greenish  yellow.    November. 

Queen  of  Pears. 

Reine  des  Poires. 

Foreign.    Larg%  obtuse  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.    September,  October. 

Quilletette. 
Foreign.    Below  medium,  roundish,  greenish,  dull  russet    November. 

ROUSSELST  DE  MeESTER. 
Ferdinand  de  Meester. 

Foreign.  Medium,  roundish,  yellow^  pale  red  in  sun.  October.  There  is 
another  of  this  name,  large,  pyTiform,  greenish  yellow,  but  ripening  at  same 
time,  and  unworthy. 
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ROUSSEUET  OF  RhEDIB. 

Roasselet,  I        Spice  or  Mask  Pear, 

Petit  RooMelet,       |        Late  Cktherine. 

Foreign.    Small,  ovate  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  brown  red.    September. 

ROUSSBLBT. 
Large  Roimelet        |        GrotBooMele.. 

Foreign.    Medium,,  obtnse  pyriform,  greenish,  maaety.    Aagoat 

^  Raymond. 
American.    Medium,  obovate,  yellow,  red  in  son.    October. 

Styriak. 
Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  yellow,  red  cheek.    October. 

Sugar  Top. 

July  Pear,  |        Priifee't  Sugar  Top, 

Harreit 

Small,  roandiah  ovate,  yellow.    Joly. 

Summer  Bon  Chretien. 

Bon  CSiretien  d'Ete.  I        Richard's  Beurr^, 

Summer  Good  Ghrittian,        |        Mask  Summer  Boa  Chretien. 

Foreign.    Large,  nneven  pyriform,  yellow,  faint  bloah.    Angost,  September. 

Summer  Rose. 

Galliot  Rosatd'Et^, 


l^ine  Rose, 
Poire  de  Rose, 
Caillot  Roeat, 


Epine  d'Ete  Coulenr  Rose, 
Tn<        " 


lorny  Rose. 

Foreign.    Below  mediom,  round  obovate,  yellow,  red  ruaaet    Augnsi 

SUCREE  DE  HOTERSWERDA. 
Sugar  of  Hoyersworda. 

Foreign.    Medium,  oblong  obovate,  yellowish  green.    August; 

Summer  Thorn. 

Epine  d'Ele,        (        Fondante  Mosqu^ 
Satin  Vest. 

Foreign.    Medium,  pyriform,  greenish  yellow.    September. 

Summer  St.  Germadt. 

Short's  St.  Germain,        |        St.  Germain  de  Martin, 
St.  Germain  d'Eie. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obovate,  pale  green.    August,  September. 
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SULUVAN. 

Foreign.    Medinm,  oblong  pyriform,  greeniBh  yellow.    September. 

Swan's  Egg. 

New  Swan's  Egg. 

Frnit  below  medium,  oval  obovate,  pale  green,  dull  brown.    October. 

Swiss  Bergamot. 

Bergamot  Saiue.* 

Foreign.    Medium,  roundish,  striped  pale  green,  yellow,  and  red.    Octob^. 

Sylvangk. 

Bergamot  Sylrange.        {        Green  Sylvange. 

Foreign.    Medium,  roundish  obovate^  dull  pale  green.    October. 

Tarquin. 
Foreign.    Medium,  oblong  pyriform,  dull  yellow.    December^  February. 

Van  Bursn. 
American.    Large,  obovate,  yellow,  red  in  sun.    October. 

Vallkk  Franchk. 

De  Valine,  |        De  Keingheim. 

Foreign.    Medium,  obtuse  pyrifbrm,  pale  yellowish  green.    August 

VlRGOULETJSB. 

Poire  Glace,        j        Ghambrette, 
Bojaleaf. 

Foreign... Large,  oval   oboyate,  yellowish  green,  gray  dots.    NoTember, 
January. 

William.     (Edward's.) 

American.    Medium,  obtuse  pyriform,  yellow,  dotted  with  red.    September. 

Windsor. 

Summer  Bell,        |        Eonge. 

Foreign.    Large,  pyriform,  dull  yellowish  green.    August,  September. 

Whitfield. 
Medium,  obovate,  yellowish  brown.    October. 
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"WURZUB. 
Warzar  d'Aatnxnn. 

Foreign.  .Medium,  pyriforiD,  yeUowish,  roflBeted.    Noyember. 

WiKTSR  Orangx. 

OraDge  d'Hiver. 

Foreign.    Mediom,  ronndish,  yellowish  green.    November,  January. 

Yat. 

7atte. 

Foreign.    Small,  pyriform,  brdwuish  msset.    September. 

ZoAR  Flat. 
American.    Small,  obovate^  green.    September,  October. 


THE    PLUM. 

Frunus  domestica,  L.   Rosacem  of  Botanists. 

Thb  Plum  is  found  in  a  wild  state  throughout  the  middle  sections 
of  this  country,  but  the  original  parent  of  the  cultivated  varieties  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Asia  Minor.  The  fiict  of  production 
in  our  States  of  many  varieties  esteemed  among  the  best,  attests 
the  adaptedness  of  both  soil  and  climate. 

Propagation — By  seed, — ^The  gathering,  preserving,  and  planting 
of  the  plum  is  the  same  as  we  have  described  under  head  of  peaches^ 
to  which,  therefore,  we  refer  the  reader.  Of  the  best  varieties  for 
producing  stocks  on  which  to  bud,  any  free-growing  sorts  may  be 
taken ;  avoiding,  except  wanted  for  forming  dwarf  trees,  those  of 
slow  habit,  and  in  all  cases  avoiding  the  damsons.  The  wild  red  or 
yellow  (P.  Americana)  is  much  used  by  many  nurserymen,  but 
it  should  always  be  worked  just  at  or  rather  below  the  collar. 
Seedlings  from  it  oflen  answer  to  work  the  same  season,  and  ^e 
have  seen  them  used  with  advantage  as  stocks  for  the  peach.  The* 
Chickasaw  (P.  chicasa)  is  used  at  the  South,  where  it  is  a  native. 
New  varieties  have  thus  &r  been  produced  from  chance  seedlings ; 
fio  person,  to  our  knowledge,  in  this  country,  having  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  varieties  with  any  special  view  to  the 
preserving  of  separate  or  combined  characters. 

By  Budding, — 'Hie  plum  is  generally  and  best  propagated  in  its 
varieties  by  budding.  This  should  be  performed  in  the  month  of 
July.  Strong  stocks  of  free-growing  sorts  should  be  especially  select- 
ed for  inserting  buds  of  such  varieties  as  Green  Gage,  Purple  Favor- 
ite, &C.,  <Ssc. 

By  Grafting, — Where  budding  can  be  done,  we  should  prefer 
never  to  graft.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  among  nursery- 
men, that  owing  to  some  causes  buds  fail,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
stocks  if  left  until  another  budding  season  would  become  too  large. 
They  may  therefore  be  grafted  with  success  and  profit,  by  cutting 
them  off  just  at  the  collar,  and  grafting  early  in  the  month  of  March, 
drawing  the  earth  up  around  the  graft,  and  leaving  only  one  bud 
out.  Tan,  bark,  saw-dust,  or  other  mulch  should  be  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  free-growing  sorts,  as  Imperial  Gage,  Lombard,  dsc, 
should  only  be  used.     Grafting  on  pieces  of  roots  is  sometimes 
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practised,  and  as  successfully,  if  free-growing  kinds  only  are  used,  as 
in  the  apple ;  it  is  also  done  in  same  way :  we  cannot  recommend  it. 

Transplantino  and  Distance  Apart. — ^The  plum  tree  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  we  prefer  in  all  cases  to  transplant  in  the  fall,  say 
October.  The  shoots  of  the  year  should  be  cut  back  to  form  a 
round  regular  head,  and  all  small  or  slender-groT/sTi  shoots  cut  out ; 
The  roots,  with  exception  of  tap-root,  should  only  have  the  ends 
trimmed  smooth,  the  tap-root  should  be  cut  out.  The  distance  apart 
of  the  plum  depends  very  much  on  the  variety ;  such  sorts  as 
Green  Gage,  Cloth  of  Gold,  &c.,  requiring  only  to  be  about  fifteen 
feet  apart,  while  the  Imperial  Gage,  Washington,  (Ssc,  would  be 
better  at  twenty  feet. 

Soil  and  Situation. — ^The  soil  generally  recommended  for  suc- 
cessful growth  and  fruiting  of  the  plum  is  denominated  heavy  clay ; 
this,  by  some,  is  construed  to  mean  a  soil  so  devoid  of  sand  as  to 
bake  and  crack  open  after  periods  of  heavy  rain ;  we  have  been  un- 
able to  perceive  any  special  difference  in  the  success  of  growers  in 
varied  soils,  relative  to  the  growth,  hardihood,  or  bearing  habit  of 
trees.  That  certain  elements  are  requisite  in  the  soil,  wherever  a 
tree  is  planted,  to  supply  suitable  food  for  the  growth  and  perfecting 
of  both  fruit  and  wood,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  as  yet,  we  are  to  learn 
that  a  cultivator  who  plants  on  clay  soil  will  be  any  more  success- 
ful either  in  health  of  trees  or  procuring  a  crop  of  perfect  fruit,  than 
he  who  plants  on  what  is  termed  usually  a  light  or  sandy  soil,  and 
supplies  that  soil,  if  deficient,  with  the  elements  requisite  for  the  plant 
to  support  health.  Analysis  of  the  plum  tree  and  fruit  has  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  as  yet  been  made.  The  trees  appear  to  grow,  both 
in  nursery  and  orchard,  equally  well  on  sandy  as  on  clay  soil :  the 
insect  curculio,  and  the  leaf-blight  or  defoliation  of  the  trees  in  July 
and  August,  black  warts,  &c.,  £0.,  are  equally  injurious  in  one  as  the 
other  location.  Native  wild  trees  are  found  growing  in  all  soils, 
and  in  our  rambles  we  have  met  with  trees  equally  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive, equally  attacked  in  fruit  by  curculio,  and  rot  or  decay,  in 
leaf-blight  and  black  knots,  in  all  soils,  from  strong  clay,  through  all 
intermediates,  to  sandy  soils.  We  therefore  say,  plant  the  plum  in 
any  good  soil  which  is  well  drained.  The  situation  suited  to  the 
plum  is  that  where  the  soil  is  well  drained,  and  where  the  mos^i 
convenient. 

Pruning. — ^The  plum  grown  as  a  standard  tree,  with  head  formed 
four  to  six  feet  high,  requires  little  pruning,  except  to  shorten  back 
each  summer  or  spring  such  shoots  as  are  becoming  too  vigorous 
and  likely  to  destroy  the  regular  form  of  the  tree,  or  to  cut  out 
weakly-growing  and  unripened  shoots.     A  round-headed  tree,  with 
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branches  formed  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  we  consider  best.  In 
order  to  have  this,  trees  one  year  old  from  the  bud  are  best  to  begin 
with ;  the  stem  cut  off  so  as  to  let  two  buds  st^rt  at  about  two  feet 
from  ground,  then  shortened  back  one  half  the  next  year.  After 
which,  if  the  tree  is  of  the  slow  or  slender-growing  varieties,  it  will 
need  no  farther  pruning  than  the  above-named  standard.  If  it  is  of 
the  strong,  rampant-growing  kind,  it  will  require  both  root-pruning, 
(i.  e.,  passing  round  the  root  of  the  tree  in  a  circle  distant  from  the 
body  two  feet  for  a  tree  of  ten  feet  high,  and  with  a  long,  sharp 
spade,  cut  off  all  the  roots,)  and  at  same  time  sharten  back  the 
year's  growth  one  half.  This  is  best  done  in  August.  This  mode  is 
especially  calculated  for  the  Western  prairies  and  the  warm  South- 
em  States. 

Cultivation. — Like  all  other  fruit  trees,  the  plum  does  best  when 
the  ground  is  oflen  dug  or  hoed  around.  Many  growers  are  also  of 
impression  that  frequent  stirring  the  soil  prevents  attacks  of  cur- 
culio.  Trees  planted  where  swine  have  run  among  them  are  gene- 
rally healthy  and  fruitful ;  but  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  stirring 
of  ground  by  their  rooting,  or  food  supplied  the  plants  in  their  excre- 
ment, is  yet  a  question  undecided. 

Manures. — ^The  plum  requires  abundant  food  in  the  soil,  and  this 
is  generally  best  supplied  by  animal  manure ;  and  where  abundant 
supply  of  animal  manure  has  been  given,  salt  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial :  the  proportion  should  be  controlled  somewhat  by  the 
quantity  of  animal  matter  contained  in  the  soil ;  but  a  dressing  of 
half  an  inch  deep  over  the  whole  ground,  if  applied  in  the  spring, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  medium.  The  benefit  to  the  tree  of  this 
application  will  be  in  its  tendency  to  an  equable  state  of  moisture  in 
the  soil.  Ashes,  in  soils  devoid  of  lime  and  the  phosphates,  will  be 
found  beneficial :  two  bushels  to  a  tree  twelve  feet  high,  and  in 
bearing  state,  will  be  a  guide;  larger  trees  requiring. more,  and 
smaller  ones  less.  Brewers^  grains  are  also  valuable  as  a  manure, 
when  they  can  be  obtained  at  prices  corresponding  with  the  value  of 
animal  manures. 

DisBASES. — JTie  Black  Warts,  Knots,  or  Black  Oum,  is  a  disease 
affecting  many  plum  trees  at  the  North.  In  the  Southern  States  it 
is  not  yet  much  known.  Its  cause  is  variously  attributed — by  some 
to  insects,  {memhracis  huhalis.  See  Harris's  Treatise  pn  Insects ;) 
by  some  to  inherent  cause  fr9m.its  parent;  by  some  to  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  change  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
tree;  and  by  others  to  a  diseased  state  of  sap.  Afler  noting 
that  it  first  appears  in  a  neighborhood  on  trees  grown  from 
suckers,  or  propagated  on  sucker  or  unhealthy  stocks,  we  are  inclined 
to  a  support  or  the  last-named  cause.     Trees  in  a  judicious,  rather 
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high  state  of  cultivation,  and  grown  or  worked  on  good,  healthy 
seedlings,  are  rarely  subject  to  it.  And  a  tree  diseased  by  inocu- 
lation may  be  recovered  by  appliance  of  abundant  food  at  tlie  roots, 
cutting  away,  the  apparent  knots,  and  washing  the  wounds  either 
with  salt  or  copperas-water.  The  latter  is  best.  And  if,  also,  the 
whole  tree  be  watered  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  copperas  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  the  knots  will  disappear. 

Defoliation  of  both  seedling  stocks  and  bearing  trees,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  we  believe  is  caused  by  want  of  some 
specific  ingredient  in  the  soil.  We  have  cured  it  by  dressing  with 
ashes,  and  by  watering  with  copperas-water  as  above  named.  When 
animal  manures  and  salt  have  been  used,  we  have  never  seen  the 
foliage  drop. 

Hot  or  Decay  of  Fruit  is  often  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  fruit-grower.  We  have  supposed  it  to 
arise  from  atmospheric  influence,  and  to  pervade  the  fruit  in  like 
manner  as  fever  and  ague  does  the  human  frame,  but  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  theory.  Latterly  we  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  it  has  its  origin  in  too  great  exhaustion  of  the  sup- 
plies of  the  tree,  by  reason  of  excess  of  quantity ;  as  trees  that  have 
come  under  our  notice  on  which  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit 
was  permitted  to  mature  have  apparently  been  free,  while  those 
overloaded,  and  only  moderately,  or  not  adciitionally,  supplied  with 
food,  have  decayed. 

Our  friend,  Professor  Kirtland,  with  some  friends  of  science, 
have,  however,  lately  pronounced  it  a  species  of  fungus. 

Insects  injurious. — ^The  Egeria.  which  is  noted  under  head  of 
peaches,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  attacks  the  plum.     We  refer  to  that 
head  for  its  remedy.     The  Curculio,  or  Plum  Weevil,  {Rhynchcenus 
Nenuphar^  is  an  insect  so  destructive  as  in  some  sections  to  have 
caused  orchardists  to  cut  down  their  plum  trees  and  replant  with 
different  fruit.     Again,  there  are  sections  where  the  insect,  although 
known,  appears  not  to  increase,  or  injure  fruit,  materially  to  affect 
the  crop.     It  was  unknown  in  the  Western  States  until  within  a  few 
years  past,  but  now  pervades  all  sections,  even  to  destruction  often-  * 
times  of  the  wild  plum.     It  has  been  thoroughly  described  in  "  Har- 
ris's Ti'catise  on  Insects ;"  and  so  much  is  written  yearly  relative 
thereto,  that  one  entire  book  of  four  hundred  pages  would  not  con- 
tain it.     Our  accompanying  figure  represents  the  insect  in  its  natural 
size,  i.  e.,  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  grayish    ^p**^ 
brown  color,  the  wing-covers  forming  two  little  humps,    ^pT^ 
giving  a  rounded  appearance  to  it,  resembling  a  ripe  hemp- 
seed.     The  head  has  a  long  rostrum,  beak,  or  snout,  projecting, 
with  which  it  punctures  the  fruit,  as  represented  by  the  crescent- 
ehaped  mark  on  the  fruit  in  our  engraving.     Early  in  the  month  of 
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June  the  curculio  commences  bis  task  of  propagation,  and  his  mark 
will  then  be  found  near  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  at  this  timn  not  much 
larger  than  a  pea ;  as  the  fruit  increases  in  size,  the  marks  newly  made 

will  be  found  gradually  approaching  the  stem,  until  in 
July,  near  the  close  of  his  labors,  they  will  be  found 
very  near  the  stem.  These  last  marks  in  JuJy  are 
not  often  found,  as  they  are  produced  only  from  a  few 
insects  which  have  escaped  late  from  the  larva  state, 
or,  as  some  say,  have,  owing  to  shallow  imbedding  ia 
the  earth  and  great  heat,  been  transformed  from  ^gs 
deposited  the  same  season. 
The  eggs,  one  of  which  is  deposited  in  each  crescent  nuirk,  soon 
hatches  into  a  small  white  larva,  which  enters  the  body  of  the  fruit 
and  feeds  upon  it,  causing,  usually,  its  premature  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  period  at  which  the  young  fruit  falls,  after  being  punctured, 
varies  with  its  age  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  The  earlier  portions 
drop  in  about  two  weeks ;  but  if  the  stone  is  hard  when  the  egg  is 
laid,  the  fruit  remains  till  near  the  usual  periodof  ripening,  some- 
times presenting  a  fair  and  smooth  exterior,  but  spoiled  by  the  worm 
within. 

The  insect^  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  fruit,  makes  its  way  into  the 
earth,  where  it  is  supposed  to  remain  till  the  following  spring,  when 
it  is  transformed  into  the  perfect  insect  or  beetle,  to  lay  its  eggs  and 
perpetuate  its  race. 

The  curculio  travels  by  flying,  but  only  during  quite  warm  wea- 
ther, or  at  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  which  time  a  person  lying  flat 
upon  his  back  under  a  tree,  and  perfectly  still,  can  observe  their 
movements.  If  the  least  motion  or  noise  is  made,  they  remain 
inactive.  The  insects  mostly  confine  themselves  to  certain  trees,  or 
to  the  same  orchard.  But  the  fact  that  newly  bearing  and  isolated 
orchards  are  soon  attacked,  clearly  shows  that  in  occasional  instances 
they  must  travel  considerable  distances.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
known  to  be  wafted  on  the  wind  for  a  half  mile  or  more,  the  wind- 
ward side  of  orchards  being  most  infested,  immediately  after  strong 
winds  from  a  thickly  planted  plum  neighborhood.  In  the  cool  of 
the  morning  they  are  nearly  torpid,  and  can  scarcely  fly,  and  crawl 
but  slowly ;  hence,  at  this  time  of  the  day  they  are  most  easily  de- 
stroyed. 

The  plum  alone  is,  however,  not  the  only  fruit  subject  to  attack 
from  this  insect,  but  the  peaeh,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  cherry,  all 
sufler ;  and,  when  a  scarcity  of  fruit,  then  the  tender  branches  of  the 
oak,  wild  plum,  and  other  trees,  receive  the  egg,  and  dropping  the 
same,  aft«r  a  period,  to  the  ground,  its  regular  transformations  are 
continued,  and  the  succeeding  season  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
insect  leads  it  to  the  fruit  again. 
The  preventives  to  injury  from  the  natural  instinct  and  course  of 
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the  curculio  are  reoorded  in  number  more  than  we  care  to  recount. 
Suffice  it  that,  as  yet,  no  certain  agent  or  preventive  has  been  found ; 
trees,  to  our  knowledge,  this  year  producing  abundant  crops,  when 
no  specific  disinfecting  agent  has  been  applied,  whilc/^ees  forty  rods 
distant  have  all  their  fruit  destroyed.  SaJt,  sulphur,  hme-water,  etc., 
etc.,  as  variously  recommended,  is  not  a  certain  specific ;  and  he  who 
uses  is  just  as  liable  to  lose  his  crop  of  fruit  as  he  who  uses  not. 
Hanging  iron  hpops  in  the  trees,  etc.,  etc.,  is  a  little  like  the  old 
Salem  practice  of  nailing  horse-shoes  over  the  door ;  and  the  one  as 
valuable  as  the  other.  The  natiural  instinct  of  the  insect  teaching 
it  to  seek  such  place  of  deposit  for  its  egg  as  will  insure  successful 
production,  avoids  all  trees  where  the  soil  is  daily  stirred  under- 
neath, or  where  causes  are  that  the  fruit  shall  drop  ere  required  by 
the  larvae  of  the  insect ;  hence  the  value  of  plantations  made  where 
swine  are  to  run,  or  the  planting  of  single  trees  where  daily  passing 
subjects  them  to  chance  loss  of  ^uit.  So  also  that  of  paving,  and  of 
trees  standing  on  sites  where  water  becomes  the  recipient  of  falling 
fruit.  Heavy  soil  ft  are  just  as  much  subject  to  destruction  of  plum 
from  curculio  as  light  soils.  Soils  termed  wet  are  less  subject ;  but 
here  the  tree  does  not  flourish  as  well.  In  large  orchards,  where  there 
is  much  fruit  to  save,  a  man  constantly  employed  with  a  pole  of  about 
ten  feet  long,  having  a  small  cup  or  basin  fastened  at  one  end,  pass- 
ing from  tree  to  tree  and  scattering  dirt  freely,  will  well  repay  the 
cost,  in  the  amount  of  fruit  saved ;  while,  for  small  gardens,  the 
plan  first  introduced,  more  than  twenty  years  since,  by  one  of  the 
most  estimable  horticulturists  of  the  States,  David  Thomas,  of  New- 
York,  is  the  best.  It  is, in  first  preparing  a  short  pole,  having  at  one 
end  a  cushion  made  of  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  or  India-rubber ; 
place  thisi^.cushion  against  the  body  of  the  tree  early  in  the  morning, 
(having  first  spread  a  sheet  or  large  cloth  on  the  ground,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  branches ;)  then  strike  the  end  with  a  heavy  mallet : 
the  jar  causes  the  insect  to  drop  on  the  cloth,  when  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  and  destroyed. 

Usss. — ^The  best  varieties  are  by  many  esteemed  delicious  for  the 
dessert.  Others,  and  even  the  unripe  fruit,  are  used  in  pies,  tarts, 
conserves  and  sweetmeats.  Our  own  taste  compels  us  to  place  the 
plum  in  the  lowest  scale  of  cultivated  fruits,  and  mainly  from  the 
fact  that,  unless  perfectly  ripe  and  fresh  from  the  tree,  if  eaten  in  a 
raw  state,  they  tend  to  flatulence  and  disease.  Dried  or  cooked, 
they  •e  regarded  valuable,  and  are  an  article  of  considerable  com- 
merotas  imported  to  this  country  under  name  of  French'prunes  or 
dried  plums.  By  a  selection  of  the  richest  varieties,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  prunes  superior  to  those  of  foreign  preparation  might  bo 
easily  obtained.  The  following  description  of  an  oven  purposely 
built  for  prunes,  and  doubtless,  with  some  modifications,  well  adapted 
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to  the  drying  of  other  fruits,  is  given  in  Liegel's  Treatise,  (Gennao,) 
as  quoted  in  the  Horticulturist.  The  amount  of  huat  obtained  by  a 
small  quantity  of  fuel,  commands  it  to  the  particular  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  drying  fruit : 

"  Prunes,"  snys  Liegel,  "  have  become  an  important  article  of  cona- 
merce.  In  order  to  have  them  fair  and  glossy,  they  must  be  sud- 
denly cooled,  when  withdrawn  from  the  oven. 

"The  CO  uD  try -people  in  this  part  of  Germany  prepare    their 
prunes  by  putting  them  into  their  bread-ovens.   ^Hiave  put  up,  for 
my  own  use,  a  very  conveniently  arranged  drying  apparatus,  which, 
after  the  experience  of  many  years,  1  am.  induced  to  recommend  ; 
and    for    the    construction    of 
which  1  give  the  annexed  draw- 
ing and  explanatory  description : 
"  The  vault  or  exterior  of  the 
oven,  four  and  a  half  feet  long, 
is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall 
one  foot  thick,  so  that  the  whole 
stove,  abed,  (see  figs.  1  and 
2,}    is  exactly  six  feet  every- 
way ;   the  front  wall,  »,  being 
only  half  a  ftiot  in  thickness. 
At  the  top,  the  vault  is  arched 
over  with  six  inches  of  brick- 
work ut  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
The  flues,  t  t,  are   about  four- 
^f-  •■  teen  inches  square.     The  hur- 

dles or  trays,  m  m,  for  containing  the  prunes,  rest  upon  shelves  fixed 
upon  two  bearers.  It  would  be  better  if  they  rested  upon  rolUrt, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
pushed  in  and  drawn  out  with 
greater  ease.  These  lines  of 
trays  arc  place  at  a  distance  of 
six  inches  from  the  furnace,  so 
as  to  keep  the  fruit  from  too 
great  a  heat ;  they  may  be  made 
entirely  of  wood,  but  it  will  be 
better  if  the  bottoms  are  of 
open-work,  like  shelves.  Their 
weight  is  such  that  they  may 
be  easily  managed  by  a  iwiman ; 
but  in  preparing  prunS  on  a 
I  large  scale,  let  them  be^tnade 

of  greater  length  and  breadth, 
' .  so  as  to  just  come  within  the 

Hi.  &  strenf^th  of  a  mure  robust  person. 
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"  The  wooden  frame,  A  A,  is  that  on  which  the  two  doors  are  hung. 
The  door,  g^  which  covers  the  arch,  (and  which  is  represented  in  the 
cut  as  open  and  fastened  up,)  shuts  up  the  front  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  oven.  In  the  middle  of  .this  upper  door  or  flap  is  a  round 
vent-hole,  for  the  escape  of  'the  moist  vapor,  ir  is  an  iron  damper 
or  slide,  to  be  placed  in  the  flue  at  I Z,  in  order  to  regulate  the  heat. 

^'A  thousand  fully  ripe  quetsches  (prune  plums)  make  about 
ten  pounds  of  dj||i  prunes. 

"Plums  of  difi^Rit  kinds  may  be  dried,  either  whole  or  deprived  of 
their  skins  and  stones.     In  the  latter  case,  they  are  styled  prunellesy 

Characters  and  Classfication.— The  characters  of  the  plums 
are  represented  by  the  texture  of  the  flesh  as  combined  with  its 
juiciness  and  flavor ;  and  what  are  termed  gages  (a  word  really  of 
no  meaning  as  applied  to  the  fruit)  represent  fruits  of  round  form, 
very  delicate,  and  of  a  rich,  sugary,  jnicy,  high  flavor.  The  prunes 
are  Jcnown  as  those  fruits  that  are  dry  in  the  texture  of  their  flesh. 
The  character  of  size  is  one  of  which  Washington  may  be  taken  as 
ktrffe,  Green  Gage  as  medium,  and  Mirabelle  as  small;  while  the  wood 
being  smooth  or  downy,  needs  no  explanation,  and  the  depressed  line 
on  one  side,  called  a  suture,  is  the  same  as  in  cherries  or  peaches, 
and  oflen  serves  as  a  guide  in  detecting  varieties.  The  classification 
by  most  writers  of  divisions  of  green,  white,  or  yellow,  and  of  blue, 
or  red,  or  purple,  we  adopt  only  in  our  text  descriptive  of  each 
distinct  variety  ;  preferring  as  a  practical  matter,  here  as  elsewhere 
in  our  work,  to  follow  that  of,  in  short,  best,  very  good,  and  good. 

Varieties. — ^Tliese  are  far  too  numerous  for  any  practical  use ; 
and  while  we  may  have  possibly  reduced  too  much,  we  yet  feel  that 
the  uses  and  wants  of  community  will  be  best  supplied  in  this  fruit 
by  a  few  really  valuable,  and  for  the  particular  purposes  pointed  out 
in  our  text  descriptive. 


CLASS  I.— Worthy  General  CullivaHon. 
Blbecker's  Gaoe, 

German  Gage. 

Raised  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  about  forty  years  since,  by  Mrs.  Bleecker. 
The  tree  is  of  healthy,  hardy  habit,  and  a  regular,  sure  bearer. 
Branches,  downy ;  leaves,  dark  green ;  fruit,  medium  size,  roundish 
oval,  very  regular ;  suture,  slight ;  skin,  yellow,  with  numerous  im- 
bedded white  specks,  and  a  thin  white  bloom ;  Jlesh^  yellow,  rich, 

18 
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sweet  and  luscious  flavor,  separating  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is 
pointed ;  stalk,  an  inch  or  more  long,  downy,  inserted  in  a  slight 
cavity.  Season,  last  of  August  here ;  in  Georgia,  first  of  July.  Dis- 
tinguished from  Prince's  Yellow  Gage  by  its  larger  stalk  and  later 
maturity. 

Goe's  Golden  Drop. 

Bary  Seedling,  I        New  Golden  Drop, 

Goe's  Imperial,  |        Ftur's  Golden  Bak 

Golden  Gage.  ^^ 

This  is  an  English  variety.  Tree  only  moderately  productive ; 
and  although  we  should  always  plant,  yet  it  does-  not  always  mature 
perfectly  north  of  40®  latitude.  Branches,  smooth ;  fruit,  large, 
oval ;  suture,  well  marked,  one  side  enlarged ;  skin,  light  yellow, 
much  dotted  or  mottled  with  red  on  side  exposed  to  sun ;  Jlesh,  ad- 
hering to  the  stone,  yellowish,  firm,  rather  coarse-grained,  but  rich  and 
sweet ;  sialic,  three-fourths  to  an  inch  long,  rather  stiff.  Season, 
last  of  September.  The  Yellow  Egg  is  often  grown  under  this 
name  at  the  West. 

DsNNisTON^s  Superb. 

A  variety  originated  in  the  famous  garden  of  Mr.  Denniston, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Its  great  productiveness,  together  with  its  period  of 
ripening,  more  than  its  quality,  makes  it  desirable.  Branches,  downy ;' 
fruit,  medium,  cr  rather  above,  roundish,  slightly  flattened  ;  suture, 
distinct ;  skin,  pale  yellowish;  overspread  with  a  thin  bloom,  and 
mottled  or  clouded  with  purple  ;  Jlesh,  thick,  not  juicy,  but  with  rich 
vinous  flavor;  stone,  small,  roundish,  from  which  the  flesh  parts 
freely ;  stalk,  three-fourths  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of  moderate 
depth.     Season,  15th  to  20th  August. 

Early  Orleans. 


Wilmot'B  Earlv  Orleans, 
New  Early  Orleans, 
New  Orleans,  • 


Grimwood's  Early  Orleans, 
Hampton  Court, 
Monsieur  Hatif. 


An  English  variety,  which  on  account  of  its  quality  and  early 
maturity  must  always  make  it  popular  as  an  orchard  fruit.  Branches, 
downy ;  fruit,  medium,  round  oval ;  suture,  shallow ;  skin,  dark  red- 
dish purple ;  Jlesh,  yellowish  green,  of  rich,  brisk  flavor,  and  separat- 
ing freely  from  the  stone ;  stem,  usually  about  half  inch  long,  but 
varying.     Season,  first  August. 

Green  Gage. 


Ida  Green  Gage, 

Waterloo, 

Kuig  or  nams, 

Wilmot's  late  Green  Gage, 

Schuyler  Gage, 

Benast'.laer  uage, 

Islewortb  Green  Gage, 

Groflse 


'Wilmot's  Green  Gage, 
— — —  New  Green  Gage, 
Brugnon  Gage, 
Bruyn  Gage, 
Bradford  Gage, 
"   Rein6  Claude, 
Grosse  Relne  Claude, 
Reine. 


^  During  the  last  century,  an  English  family  by  the  name  of  Ga^ 
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obtained  a  number  of  fhiit  trees  from  the  monks  of  Charteuse,  near 
Paris.  Among  them  was  a  tree  of  this  plum,  which,  having  lost  its 
name,  was  called  by  the  gardener  the  Green  Gage."  'ttere  are  very 
few  trees  in  bearing  of  the  true  variety  at  the  West,  the  Imperial 
Gage  having  been  often  sold  as  Green  Gage.  The  true  variety  is 
readily  known  by  its  short-jointed,  slow-growing,  spreading,  and 
dwarfish  habit.  It  also  requires  a  rich,  warm  soil  to  insure  fruit  in 
perfection  in  locations  north  of  42  deg.  Branches^  smooth  ;  huds^ 
with  large  shoulders  •,.  fruity  medium,  round ;  suture^  slight ;  skin^ 
yellowish  green,  marbled  and  dotted  on  the  sunny  side  with  red ; 
fiesh  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  pale  green,  exceedingly  melt- 
ing, rich,  sprightly,  high  flavor;  ataUc,  slender,  slightly  inserted. 
Season,  midddle  to  last  August. 

• 

Imperial  Gage. 

Prince'ii  Imperial  Oage,         I         White  Gage, 
Flushing  Gage,  J        JAikinson's  Imperial, 

Saperior  Green  Gage. 

This  is  an  American  variety,  originating  at  the  old  nursery  of  Wm. 
Prince,  Flushing,  N,  Y.  In  heavy,  strong  soils  it  is  sometimes 
deficient  in  flavor,  probably  from  a  deficiency  of  some  particular 
element  in  the  soil,  as  it  produces  abundantly,  grows  vigorously,  and 
trees  apparently  healthy.  In  light,  loamy,  or  even  dry,  poor  soils, 
It  is  a  hardy,  productive  variety,  and  the  flavor  often  almost  equal- 
ling a  true  Green  Gage.  As  a  market  variety,  it  is  far  superior  to 
Green  Gage,  and  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  plum.  Branches^ 
slightly  downy,  dark-colored,  upright,  vigorous ;  fruit,  above  medi- 
um, oval ;  suture,  distinct ;  skin,  at  iBrst  pale  green,  with  a  white 
bloom,  becoming  yellowish  green,  marbled  with  dark  green  stripes ; 
Jlesh,  greenish,  juicy,  rich,  sprightly  flavor ;  stone,  oval,  with  flesh 
occasionally  adhering.  In  good  seasons  and  soils  it  separates  freely 
from  the  stone  ;  stalk,  long,  hairy,  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  cavity. 
Season,  first  September ;  at  the  South,  July  first. 

Jbffersok. 

An  American  variety,  originated  by  Judge  Buel,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  probably  from  a  seed  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  in  growth, 
wood,  etc.,  it  closely  resembles.  It  has  been  pretty  extensively 
tested,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  fuily  sustains  the 
high  character  given  it  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing.  The  Bingham  or 
Clingstone  plum  has  occasionally  been  disseminated  for  this  variety. 
In  rich,  high  flavor,  it  does  not  equal  the  Green  Gage,  but  its  large 
size,  great  beauty,  productiveness,  freedom  from  decay,  and  habit  of 
hanging  long  on  the  tree  after  ripe,  render  it  valuable  for  all  collec- 
tions.   Branches^  nearly  smooth ;  fruit,  large,  oval,  slightly  nar- 
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rowed  one  side  toward  the  stalk ;  sJnn^  at  first  greenish  yellow, 
becoming  golden  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  and  with  a  rich  reddened 
cheek  in  the  sun,  bloom  thin,  white ;  suture,  slight ;  Jlesh,  separating 
nearly  free  from  the  long  pointed  stone ;  yellow,  almost  orange  yel- 
low ;  juicy,  with  rich  flavor ;  stalk,  an  inch  long,  inserted  without 
depression.     Season,  last  of  August ;  at  the  South,  last  of  July. 

LOMBABD. 
Bleecker'8  Scarlet        [        Beekman^s  Scarlet. 

An  American  variety,  which,  as  a  tree,  is  thrifty,  healthy,  hardj, 
and  productive ;  while,  the  fruit  appears  less  attractive  than  most 
others  to  the  curculio.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable.  Branches, 
smooth,  bright  purple,  very  thrifty,  leaves  much  crumpled ;  fruity 
medium,  roundish  oval,  slightly  flattened  at  ends ;  suture,  slight ; 
skin,  violet  red,  dusted  thinly  with  bloom ;  fiesh,  yellow,  juicy,  not 
rich,  but  pleasant  flavor ;  staUe,  slender,  three-fourths  inch  long,  set 
in  a  broad,  open  cavity ;  adheres  to  the  stone.  Season,  middle  to 
last  of  August. 

Lawbbnoe's  !Favoritb. 

Lawrence  Gage. 

An  American  plum,  raised  from  seed  of  the  Green  Grage  by  Mr.  Lw 
U.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  forms  a  tree  of  upright,  thrifty 
growth,  and  bears  young  and  abundantly  of  fruit  much  resembling 
outwardly  the  Green  Gage,  except  being  larger.  Branches,  downy, 
short-jointed;  fruit,  large,  roundish;  skin,  dull  yellowish  green, 
clouded  with  streaks  of  a  darker  shade  beneath,  and  in  sun,  around 
the  stem  a  mottling  or  dotting  of  brownish  red,  bloom  light  blu- 
ish green ;  flesh,  greenish,  juicy,  rich,  excellent,  only  surpassed  by 
Green  Gage.  When  fully  ripe,  separates  freely  from  the  stone ; 
stalk,  half  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Season, 
midale  August. 

McLaughlin. 

An  American  variety,  raised  by  James  McLaughlin,  Bangor, 
Maine.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty,  making  stout  vigorous  shoots  of 
four  to  six  feet  in  a  season ;  but  forming  a  lound,  regular  head. 
Originating  so  far  north,  it  will  unquestionably  prove  a  most  valua^ 
ble  variety  for  northern  culture.  The  fruit,  in  character  of  quality, 
resembles  the  variety  just  previously  described.  Branches,  smoifSth ; 
leaves,  broad,  glossy ;  fruit,  above  medium,  roundish,  flattened  at 
ends ;  suture,  obscure  ;  skin,  thin,  tender,  russet  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  a  red  tinge,  which  deepens  to  a  pui*plish  hue  around  the  stalk ; 
flssh,  adhering  to  the  stone,  dull  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  excellent ;  stone, 
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roundish ;  stalk,  three  fourths  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression. 
Season,  middle  to  last  of  August. 

Madisok. 

An  accidenial  seedling  in  the  Denniston  Garden,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  a  hybrid  from  bleecker's 
Gage  and  Blue  Gage.  Its  flavor,  late  period  of  maturity,  and  hardi- 
hood, commend  it  to  a  first  place.  Brandies,  slender,  smooth; 
leaves,  light  green,  slightly  down^ ;  fruit,  medium,  roundish  oval ; 
suture,  slight ;  skin,  light  orange,  with  a  cast  of  greenish  yellow,  in 
sun  mottled  and  spotted  with  lake  carmine,  bloom  thin,  delicate ; 
Jlesh,  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet,  agreeable  flavor,  separates 
freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  oval,  pointed ;  stalk,  three- 
fourths  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  regular,. not  deep  basin.  Season^ 
first  to  fifteenth  October. 

Ottoman. 

Imperial  Ottoman 

A  foreign  variety,  but  from  whence  is  uncertain.  We  have  fruited 
it  several  years,  and  as  an  early  variety  have  not  met  its  superior. 
The  trees  are  hardy,  regular,  not  rampant  growers,  and  regular, 
abundant  bearers.  Branches,  slightly  downy ;  fruit,  medium,  round- 
ish oval,  regularly  formed ;  skin,  greenish  yellow,  marbled  with 
darker  shades  in  stripes  underneath ;  if  permitted  to  hang  it  becomes 
mostly  pale  yellow,  bloom  thin ;  suture,  only  half  way  down  on 
one  side ;  Jlesh,  yellowish,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  delicious,  and  when 
fully  ripe  parts  freely  from  the  stone ;  stem,  downy,  three-fourths 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth.     Season,  last  July. 

Purple  Favorite. 

This  variety  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  states  to  have  been  planted 
and  grown  by  his  father.  Although  of  dwarfish,  slender  habit,  the 
trees  aie  very  hardy,  and  bear  when  young.  For  large  market  or- 
chards it  is  not  as  valuable  as  some  other  varieties,  but  in  private 
gardens  it  should  always  have  a  place.  Branches,  smooth,  short- 
jointed  ;  fruit,  medium,  or  rather  above,  roundish  obovate ;  skin, 
brownish  purple,  dotted  with  golden  specks,  bloom  light  blue ;  Jlesh, 
pale  greenish,  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent,  and  separating  freely  from 
the  stone,  which  is  small ;  stalk,  three-fourths  inch  long,  depression 
slight.     Season,  last  of  August. 

Purple  Gagb. 

Reine  Claude  Violette,         |        Violet  Qneen  Claude, 
Die  Violette  Kcming  Claudie. 

A  foreign  variety,  moderate  bearer,  but  high  flavor.     Branches, 
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smooth,  short-jointed ;  fruity  medium,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  ; 
suture^  shallow ;  shiny  violet,  dotted  with  pale  yellow,  bloom  light 
blue ;  fieshy  greenish  yellow,  firm,  sugary,  high  flavor ;  stone^  oval, 
compressed,  from  which  the  flesh  separates  freely ;  stalky  an  inch 
long,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Season,  about  10th  September,  but 
will  hjing  a  fortnight,  shrivelling  slightly. 

Prince's  Yellow  Gaob. 

American  Tellow  Gage,        |        White  Cta^, 

Harvest  Gage. 

A  variety  pro^gced  in  1783  by  the  elder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flush- 
ing,  N.  Y.  The  trees  are  abundant  bearers,  and  the  fruit  carries 
well  to  market  and  always  sells  readily,  wherefore  one  reason  for 
placing  it  in  this  class.  As  a  table  fruit  it  is  oflen  too  dry,  and  does 
not  deserve  to  be  planted  in  small  gardens  where  market  sales  are 
not  contemplated.  Branches,  smooth,  short-jointed  ;  leaves,  glossy ; 
fruit,  slightly  above  medium  size,  oval,  broadest  near  the  stalk ; 
suture,  a  mere  line ;  skin,  golden  yellow,  little  clouded,  bloom  white, 
abundant;  Jlesh,  yellow,  sugary,  rich,  sometimes  rather  dry,  parts 
freely  from  the  stone ;  stalk,  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  round  cavity. 
Season,  early  in  August ;  at  the  South,  middle  of  June.  It  is  stated, 
also,  at  the  South  to  ripen  gradually,  to  be  juicy,  and  of  the  best. 

Bed  Gaob. 

An  American  plum,  raised  from  seed  of  the  Green  Gage,  by  the 
elder  Wm.  Prince,  in  1790.  The  tree  is  of  hardy,  yet  vigorous 
habit,  wood  dark  reddish  color,  and  producing  abundantly  a  fiiiit 
rather  small,  yet  of  the  best  flavor.  Branches,  smooth ;  leaves,  crim- 
pled ;  fruit,  hardly  medium  size,  oval,  rounded  ;  skin,  brownish  red, 
bloom  slight ;  flesh,  parting  freely  from  the  stone,  greenish  amber, 
juicy,  sweet,  delicious;  stalk,  slender;  cavity,  narrow.  Season^ 
middle  August. 

Saint  Martin's. 

St.  Martin's  Quetsche. 

A  German  fruit :  the  word  quetsche,  or  prune,  not  applying  to  this 
fiiiit,  we  prefer  to  drop  it.  It  is  a  juicy,  not  a  dry  prune  plum.  The 
trees  are  good  bearers,  and  the  time  of  ripening  makes  it  profitable 
for  market  or  preserving.  Branches,  smooth ;  fruit,  medium,  or 
rather  above,  ovate,  broadest' at  base;  skin,  bright  yellow,  dotted  a 
little  with  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  bloom  white ;  flesh,  yellowish, 
juicy,  rich,  excellent.    Season,  1st  October,  but  will  hang  two  weeks. 

fecHENKCTADY. 
Schenectady  Catherine 

An  American  plum,  originated  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  first  in* 
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trodueed  to  notice  and  described  by  Dr.  Herman  Wendell.  Tree, 
thrifty,  hardy,  and  prolific.  Branches^  smooth,  rather  slender ;  fruit, 
above  medium,  roundish  oval,  broadest  and  slightly  depressed  at 
stem  end ;  suturej  shallow ;  «Jb'n,  rich,  deep  purple,  slightly  netted 
on  the  sunny  side ;  Jlesh.  greenish  yellow,  fine-grained,  melting, 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  delicious  flavor ;  stone,  small,  thick,  ovate,  parts 
readily  from  the  flesh ;  stalk,  three-fourths  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.     Season,  last  August. 

•    WASraNGTON. 


Bolmar, 

Bolmar's  Washington, 

New  Washington, 


Franklin, 

Parker's  Mammoth, 
Irving's  Bolmar. 


The  original  tree  of  this  variety  grew  on  what,  in  1818,  was  known 
as  Delancey's  Farm,  and  now  constitutes' a  portion  of  New-York  city, 
known  as  tiie  Bowery.  It  was  introduced  to  notice,  grown  and  dis- 
tributed by  Michael  xloy,  Esq.,  American  Editor  of  Lindley's  Guide 
to  the  Orchard.  Without  possessing  high  flavor,  the  uniform  hardi- 
hood of  the  tree,  with  lis  productive  habit,  large  size  of  fruit,  and 
often  freedom  from  attack  of  cufculio,  renders  it  a  most  popular 
variety,  and  for  market  deservedly  so  at  the  North.  In  Georgia, 
and  other  sections  South,  it  is  saTd  to  be  entirely  flavorless  and  dry, 
80  that  while  we  cannot  avoid  placing  it  in  the  first  list,  it  is  requi- 
site to  give  this  qualification.  Branches,  downy ;  fruit,  lai^e,  round 
ish  oval ;  suture,  obscure,  except  near  the  stalk ;  skin,  dull  yellow, 
with  faint  marblings  of  green,  and  on  the  sunny  side  some  little  red, 
oft^n  dotted ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  sweet,  and  separating  freely  from 
a  pointed  stone;  stalk,  nearly  three-fourths  inch  long,  downy, 
planted  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.     Season,  last  of  August. 


Class  II. — N^ew  and  untested;  suited  to  certain  localities,  or  grounds 

of  extensive  Amateur  Pomologists, 

Autumn  Gagb. 

«^  Roe's  Aatnmn  Gage. 

American.    Productive,  branches  smooth.    Fruit  medium,  oval,  broad- 
est at  base,  pale  yellow,  whitish  bloom,  flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  sweet# 
separates  freely  from  a  stone  long,  compressed,  and  pointed  at  boui  ends ; 
stalk  three-fourths  inch  long.    September  15. 

Albany  Bbautt. 

Deaiston's  Albany  Beauty. 

American.    Branches  slightly  downy.    Fruit  below  medium,  roundish 
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oval ;  skin  whitish  green,  with  parple  dots,  bloom  thin ;  flesh  yeDow, 
rich,  sweet,  not  juicy,  separates  freely  from  a  small  pointed  stone ;  stalk 
slender,  one  inch  long.    Last  August. 

Blue  Imperatkics. 

Tmperatiice,  I        Impentrice  Tiolette, 

Veritable  Imperatrice,  |        Violette. 

Foreign.  A  fine  variety,  almost  worthy  die  first  class.  The  true  Blue 
Imp^ratrice  must  not  be  confounded  with  Semiana  or  Blue  Imp^ratrice 
of  some  easiem  growers.  (See  Semiana.)  Branches  smooth,  long,  slender. 
Fruit  medium,  obovate,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  deep  purple,  bloom  blue, 
thick ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  rich,  sugary,  hangs  long  on  the  tree,  adheres 
to  the  stone.    Last  September. 

BiKOHAM. 

American.  Productive,  branches  downy.  Fruit  above  medium,  oval, 
deep  rich  yellow,  dotted  with  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rich, 
deliciouSjg^heres  to  the  stone;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long,  slightly  sunk. 
Last  August 

Blue  Plum. 

Branches  smooth ;  leaves  rather  small ;  tree  .productive.  Fruit  me- 
dium, roundish,  scarcely  oval ;  suture  obscure,  dark  blue,  light  blue  bloom ; 
flesh  yellowish  green,  juicy,  sweet,  adheres  to  the  stone;  stalk  three- 
eighths  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Season  middle  July,  in 
Georgia ;  middle  August^  here.  Propagated  by  suckers.  Description  by 
W.  N.  White,  Athens,  Ghk 

Busl's  Favorite. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  ovate ;  suture  half  round, 
pale  green,  little  red  next  the  stalk ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  firm,  juicy, 
adhering  to  a  long  pointed  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long.  Last 
August 


Chbrby. 


Early  Scarlet, 
MvTobolan, 
Virginian  Cherry, 
Der  Virginia, 


Golden  Cherry. 


D'Am^riqne  Rouge, 
Pronaa  Myrobolana, 
Pranos  Cerasifera, 
ICiaer  Plnm, 


^  A  variety  of  which  many  sub-varieties  have  been  and  are  constantly 
fting  produced  from  seed.  Its  chief  merit  is  in  the  tree  being  ornamental, 
and  the  fruit  maturing  early.  Being  very  pretty  for  the  dessert,  commands 
ready  sde.  It  requires  root-pruning  every  two  years,  in  order  to  make 
it  productive.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  small,  round,  ]rellow  and  red, 
^aded  and  mottled ;  fle^  greenish,  juicy,  pleasant,  adhering  closely  to  an 
oval  stone;  stalk  short,  eavity  narrow.  Middle  of  July.  The  Chickasaw 
Plum  {Prunw  ehicaa%)  is  very  similar  to  this. 
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Cloth  of  Gold. 

Drap  d'Or,  |        Mirabelle  Grosse, 

Mirabelle  Doable,         |        Yellow  Perdrig^n. 

Foreign.  Productive,  branches  slightly  downy.  Fniit  below  medium, 
round;  suture  indistinct;  skin  bright  yellow,  crimson  specks  in  sun; 
flesh  yellow,  sugary,  rich,  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.    £^ly  August. 

Columbia. 

Coiarabian  Gage. 

American.  Yaluable  market  sort,  productive,  succeeds  well  South ; 
branches  downy.  Fruit  large,  globular,  one  side  enlarged ;  skin  brown- 
ish purple,  with  fawn-colored  specks,  blue  bloom ;  flesh  orange,  rather 
coarse,  dry  but  sugary,  separates  freely  from  stone,  which  is  smaJl,  com- 
pressed ;  stalk  an  inch  long ;  cavity  small,  narrow.    Last  August. 

Cooper. 

Cooper's  Red,  \        Cooper's  Large  Red, 

Cooper's  Large  American. 

American.  Described  by  Coxe,  in  1817,  as  grown  from  a  stone  of 
Orleans.  Some  writers  state  it  to  be  identical  with  **  Smith's  Orleans  ;" 
but  we  do  not  so  consider  it  Friiit  large,  deep  purple,  with  a  bloom ; 
suture  shallow  and  broad;  stem  three-quarters  incn  long;  flesh  coarse, 
yellow,  "good.**    Lastr August 

• 
Cruger's  Scarlet. 

Croger's,  •  |        Cruger's  Seedling, 

Crager's  Scarlet  Gage. 

American.  Productive,  and  comparatively  free  from  attacks  of  cur- 
culio.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  little  above  medium,  roundish  oval ; 
skin  lilac  red,  with  thin  bluish  bloom  and  yellow  dots,  in  dark  shade  one 
side,  pale  fawn  color ;  flesh  orange,  rather  dry,  rich,  separates  free  from 
stone;  stalk  half  inch  long ;  basin  shallow.    Last  August 

Db  Montfort. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  light  pur- 
ple, spotted  with  brownish  yellow,  and  with  blue  bloom :  flesh  light  yel- 
low, rich ;  when  fully  ripe,  parts  freely  from  stone ;  stalk  half  inch  long. 
Middle  August 

Deniston's  Red. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oval;  suture 
half  round ;  skin  light  red,  with  &wn- colored  dots,  bloom  thin ;  flesh  am- 
ber color,  separates  freely  from  a  small,  oval,  compressed  stone ;  stalk  long, 
slender.    Last  August 

DowNTON  Imperatrice. 

Foreign.    Branches  smooth,  valued  for  preserving.     Fruit  medium, 
18* 
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oval,  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  pale  yellow ;  flesh  yellow,  melting ;  nnlefls 
fully  ripe,  acid,  then  sweet,  adheres  to  the  stone ;  stalk  three-foarths  inch 
long.    Last  of  September.    Sometimes  grown  as  Yellow  Egg. 

DoMiME  Dull. 

German  Prone,        I        Dntch  Prune, 
•  Dutch  Qaetzen. 

American.  From  seed  of  the  Dutch  Prune ;  productive  and  valuable 
for  drying ;  branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium  size,  long  oval ;  skin  dark 
purple,  nearly  black,  with  blue  bloom ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy  at  first,  if 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  becomes  dry,  rich  and  sweet,  adheres  to 
stone ;  stalk  an  inch  long.    September. 

Duane's  Purple. 

Daane's  Purple  French,        |        English  Pond's  Seedling. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  large,  oblong  oval,  one  side  enlarged, 
reddish  purple  in  sun,  pale  red  in  shade,  dotted  witli  yellow  specks,  lilac 
bloom ;  flesh  amber  color,  juicy,  slightly  acid,  adhering  to  the  stone ; 
stalk  three-fourths  inch  long,  slender,  narrow  cavity.    Early  August 

Early  Royal. 

Royal  Hatire,         |        Mirian. 

Foreign.  Slow  grower,  and  tender  tree  far  North ;  branches  downy. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish,  light  purple,  dotted  little  with  dull  yellow;  flesh 
amber  color,  rich,  parts  from  stone;  stalk  half  inch  long,  stout;  stone 
small    Last  July. 

Emerald  Drop. 

.  American.  Productive ;  branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  long  oval, 
one  side  enlarged,  yellowish  green ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  adheres 
to  the  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long.     Last  August  ^ 

Early  Purple. 


Foreign.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  brownish  purple,  with  a  scanty  light- 
colored  bloom ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  highly  perfumed,  sweet,  juicy,  parts 
freely  from  stone.  Eiirly  June  at  South,  July  here.  (W.  N.  White,  in 
Horticulturist) 

Elfrey. 

Qfrey's  Prune. 

American.  Very  productive,  always  valuable  for  drying  often  very 
fine  for  the  dessert,  succeeds  admirably  at  the  South ;  bran^es  smooth. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  blue ;  flesh  greenish,  sweet,  parts 
fireely  Irom  stone.    Middle  August ;  South,  first  July. 
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Early  Favorite. 

Riven'  Early  No.  1. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oval,  purple ; 
flesh  mating,  rich,  sweet.    Early  August 

Earlt  Prolific. 

Riven'  Early  No.  2. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  little  above  medium,  roundish  oval, 
purple ;  flesh  yellowish,  rich,  sweet,  excellent  flavor.    Early  August 

Frost  Gage. 

American.  Does  not  answer  well  in  soils  of  only  moderate  richness, 
requires  rich,  moist,  clayey  soil  On  the  borders  of  the  Hudson  river, 
where  it  originated,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  late-ripening  maijcet 
varieties.  Branches  smooth,  slender,  upright  habit  Fruit  below  medium, 
roundish  oval ;  suture  half  round,  deep  purple,  bloom  thin ;  flesh  greenish 
yelWw,  juicy,  sweety  adhering  to  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long. 
First  October. 

Galbraith. 

An  early  plum,  said  to  have  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Galbraith,  near 
Boalsburg,  Fa. ;  and  is  represented  as  being  a  straggling  erower,  but  the 
best  early  plum  cultivated  in  that  vicinity.  An  inch  and  a  half  long  by 
one  and  five-sixteenths  broad,  oval,  purple ;  stem  five-eighths  of  an  inca 
by  one-fourteenth ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  adherent  to  the  stone,  flavor  lus- 
cious, quality  **  very  good"  if  not  "  best"    (W.  p.  B.)j 

HuLiNo's  Superb. 

This  variety  we  have  little  doubt  will  eventually  command  a  place  in 
the  first  class :  at  present  it  has  been  little  grown ;  Duane*s  Purple  being 
almost  invariably  the  variety  distributed  under  this  name.  Leaves  broa<^ 
large ;  branches  stout,  downy,  with  a  swollen  knob  behind  each  bud. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  shallow  suture ;  skin  dull  greenish  yellow, 
covered  with  pale  bloom ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  little  coarse  CTain,  rich, 
brisk,  sprightly  flavor,  adlieres  partially  to  the  stone;  stalk  an  inch  long, 
swollen  at  its  junction  with  the  tree,  and  set  in  a  round,  small  cavity. 
Middle  August 

Howell's  Earlt. 

American.  Branches  slender,  gray,  downy.  Fruit  below  medium, 
oval  an^lar;  suture  indis^tinct,  light  brown,  greenish  yellow  in  the 
shade,  thin  blue  bloom ;  fl^  amber  color,  juicy,  sweet,  senarates  freely 
from  a  small  oval  stone;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long,  slender.  Last 
July.  ' 

How's  Amber. 
American.    Branches  slightly  downy.    Fruit  medium,  roondiah ;  skin 
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amber  color,  dotted  and  mottled  with  rose ;  flesh  yellow,  a  little  coarse, 
adhering  to  the  stone,  rich,  fine  flavor.    Season  last  August    (Hoy.  Mag.) 

Howabd's  Favoritk. 

American.  Fruit  large,  roundish  obovate,  slight  neck ;  stem  one  inch ; 
color  orange  yellow,  shaded  with  red,  and  reddish  spots ;  flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  sub-acid,  "good."     September.    New. 

Hudson  Gaoe. 

American.  Somewhat  like  Imperial  Guge,  but  earlier.  Brancbes 
downy.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  enlarged  one  side ;  suture  obscure  ,*  skin 
yellow,  clouded  as  if  underneath  with  stripes  of  green ;  bloom  white ; 
flesh  greenish,  juicy,  sprightly,  and  mostly  parts  from  the  stone,  which  is 
small ;  stalk  half  inch  long.    Early  August. 

* 

Impkrial  of  Milan. 

Imperiale  de  llOan. 

Foreign.     Fruit  large,  oval,  deep  purple,  juicy,  sugary.     October.    (T 
Rivers,  in  Hort) 

Isabella. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  above  medium,  oval,  dull  red,  mot- 
tled ;  flesh  vellow,  rich,  juicy,  parting  freely  from  the  stone  when  fully 
ripe ;  stalk  three- fourths  inch  long.    Last  August 

ICEWORTH  ImPERATRICE. 
Knight's  No.  6. 

Foreign.  North  this  does  not  ripen  well ;  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  it  promises  yet  to  become  a  first-classplum,  on  account  mainly  of  its 
period  of  ripening.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  above  medium,  obovate, 
purple,  with  irregular  tracings  of  fawn  yellow ;  flesh  greenish  yellow/ 
sweety  juicy,  and  mostly  adhering  to  a  small  stone;  stalk  half  inch  loug, 
thick.  Early  October.  If  gathered  by  hand,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  laid 
in  a  dry  place,  will  keep  a  month. 

Italian  Damask. 

Dainas  d'ltalie.  ^ 

Foreign.  Productive,  succeeds  finely  South.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit 
medium,  roundish,  flattened  at  base ;  suture  half  round ;  skin  violet^  be- 
coming brown ;  flesh  yellowish  green,  firm,  sweety  separating  from  a  thick 
oval  stone ;  stidk  half  inch  long,  slender ;  cavity  small  lAst  August 
Bears  well  in  all  soils. 

Kirke's. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  round,  dark  purple,  thick 
blue  bk>om ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  firm,  rich,  separating  fireely  firom  a 
broad  flat  stone;  stalk  three-fourths  inch  long.    Last  August 
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Long  Scarlet. 

%  Scarlet  Ga^e. 

American.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  obovate,  one  side 
enlarged,  tapers  toward  the  stalk,  bright  red  in  sun,  pale  yellowish  red  in 
shade ;  bloom  lilao ;  flesh  yellow,  rich,  juicy,  acid,  adheres  to  the  stone ;  stalk 
three-fourths  inch  long  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Last  of  August  A  good 
market  sorl^  valued  for  making  jelly. 

MiRABELLE. 
Mirabelle  Petite,         |         Mlrabelle  Jaune. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  small,  obovate;  suture  distinct; 
skin  yellow,  spotted  with  red ;  bloom  white ;  flesh  orange,  sweet,  sprightly, 
separates  from  stone ;  stalk  half  inch  long.    Early  August 

Mamslonnb. 

Foreign.  Fruit  medium,  round,  with  a  knob-like  protuberance  where 
joined  to  the  stalk,  occasional  specimens  with  unequal  surface ;  skin  green- 
ish, spotted  with  red ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rich,  and  parts  freely  from  the 
stone.    Early  August 

Marten's  Sesdlikg. 

A  variety  said  by  C.  Beagles,  of  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  to  have  originated 
there,  and  to  be  a  yellow  plum  of  the  finest  quality.   We  have  not  seen  it 

Mediterranean. 

This  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Reagles  to  be  a  seedling  of  Central  New  York, 
Tery  large,  early  and  superior. 

Morocco. 

Early  Morocco,        I        Early  Black  Morocco, 
Black  Morocco,       J         Early  Daxnaak, 
Black  Damask. 

Foreien.  Moderate  bearer.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish, shallow  suture ;  skin  dark  purple ;  bloom  thin ;  flesh  greenish  yel- 
low, slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet ;  stalk  half  inch 
long.    Early  August 

Manning's  Prune. 

Manning's  Long  Bine  Prcme^        I        Large  Long  Blue, 

Manning's  Long  Blue. 

^  American,  A  sub- variety  of  the  German  prune,  and  superior  thereto. 
Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  long  oval,  a  little  one-sided ;  skin  dark 
purple,  thick  blue  bloom ;  fledi  greenish  yellow,  firm,  rather  juicy,  sweet, 
pleasant,  separates  readily  from  a  long  pointed  stone  ;  stalk  long,  slender. 
September 

MULBERRT. 

American.    Branches  stout,  smooth.     Fruit  large,  oval,  narrowing  to 
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the  stalk,  pale  yellow,  with  dots  of  red  in  son ;  flesh  ffreeniah  yellow, 
ooarae-grained,  adheres  to  an  oblong  pointed  stone;  staUcan  inch  long^ 
slender.    First  September. 

*        NoTA  Bene. 

Cone's  Nota  Bene,        |  Dictator  r 

Canadian.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  larce,  round,  pale  lilac  or  brownish, 
duU  ^een  on  the  shaded  side,  bloom  li^t  blue ;  nesh  ereenish,  rather 
firm,  juicy,  sweet,  separating  freely  from  the  stone ;  sta&  half  an  inch 
long,  in  a  round  basin.    First  September. 

OcTOBBR  Green  Gaob. 

Reine  Qaiide  Tardive,        |        Beine  Glande  d*Octobre. 

Foreign.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  small,  round,  yellowish 
^reen,  marbled  and  dotted  slightly  with  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh  yellowish, 
juicy,  melting,  rich,  separating  freely  from  the  stone ;  stalk  dender.  First 
to  15th  October. 

Orange. 

Orange  Gage. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fi*uit  very  large,  oval,  flattened  at  both 
ends,  bronze  yellow,  clouded  with  purplish  red  near  the  stalk ;  flesh  yel- 
low, coarse-grained,  adhering  slip^htly  to  the  stone ;  stalk  three  fomths 
inch  long,  in  a  narrow  round  cavity.    Last  of  August 

Peach  Plum. 

Prune  Peche. 

Foreign.  Long  cultivated  at  Schenectady^  N.  Y.,  as  the  French  plum,  it 
having  been  received  from  France,  and  lost  its  name  on  the  voyage :  was 
only  recognized  of  late  as  the  old  Prune  P^he  of  French  authors.  It  is 
tender  at  the  North,  and  an  indifferent  bearer.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit 
very  large,  shaped  much  like  a  peach,  one  side  enlarged,  wider  than  deep, 
b'ght  brownish  red,  with  small  yeUow  dots ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  coarse- 
grained, slijrhtly  sub-acid,  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  round 
and  much  turrowed ;  stalk  short.    Last  July,  first  August 

Prince  of  yiTALss. 

Chapman's  Prince  of  Wales. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  bright  purplish  pink, 
bloom  abundant ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet,  separatee  from  stone.  Last 
August. 

Prune  of  Agen. 

Agen  Date,  |  D'Agen, 

Prone  d'Agen,       i  Ftone  d'Ast, 

St  Maorin. 

Foreign.    Valuable  only  for  drying.    Branches  smooth.   Fmit  medium. 
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obovate  flattened,  purple,  with  a  blae  bloom ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  sweet ; 
stalk  short    October. 

Peter's  Yellow  Gags. 

American*  Resembles  Cloth  of  Gold.  Tree  rather  longer  jointed,  and 
fruit  separates  freely  from  the  stone.    August 

Queen  Clauds  of  Bavay. 

Beine  Gaude  de  Baray. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  lYuit  medium,  roundish  oval,  greenish 
yellow,  spotted  with  red ;  flesh  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  adhering  slightly 
to  the  stone ;  stem  short  Last  September.  This  variety  has  been,  as 
we  think,  over-praised. 


Ked  Saint  .Martin. 

a] 
Saint  Martin, 


Saint  Martin  Rouge,        |        Prunier  de  St.  Martin, 
~        "  I        Coe's  Fine  Ute  Bed, 


Goe'8  Late  Bed. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium  size,  roundish ;  suture  half 
round,  well  marked ;  skin  light  purplish  red,  thin  blue  bloom ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish, juicy,  vinous,  separating  freely  from  the  stone ;  stalk  three-fourths 
inch  long,  stout  October.  In  Northern  locations  it  does  not  idways 
mature  its  fruit 

Red  Diaper. 

Diapree  Rouge,         I        Roche  Gorbon, 
Miimns,  |        Imperial  Diadem. 

Foreign.  Slow  grower,  branches  nearly  smooth.  Fruit  above  medium, 
obovate,  brownish  red  and  purple,  light  blue  bloom ;  flesh  pale  green, 
juicy,  melting,  very  good ;  stalk  slender,  slightly  hairy,  parts  free  from 
stone.    Last  August  * 

Royale. 

La  Royale. 

Foreign.  Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  medium  or  slightly  above, 
roundish,  reddish  purple,  with  light  brown  specks,  thick  pale  bloom ;  flesh 
dull  yellow,  rather  Arm,  juicy,  vinous,  parts  freely  from  a  small  roundish 
stone ;  stalk  three-fourths  inch,  cavity  narrow.  Last  August^  and  hangs 
to  middle  September. 

RoTAL  OF  Tours. 

Royale  de  Toors,        |  Royal  Tbors. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish ;  suture  deep,  giving 
appearance  of  one  side  enlarged,  lively  red  in  shade,  violet  in  sun,  minute 
golden  dots,  blue  bloom ;  stalk  stout,  cavity  narrow ;  flesh  greenish,  firm, 
with- abundant  juice,  adheres  closely  to  large,  oval,  flattened  stone.  Early 
August 
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Sharp's  Empbrob. 

Benyer^s  yictoria,        |  Qneeii  Victoria. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  lively  red  in 
sun,  paler  in  shade ;  flesh  yellow,  separates  from  stone,  pleasant  flavor. 
Middle  September. 

Thomas. 

American.  Hovey,  in  Mag.  of  Hort,  says  this  is  a  seedling  of  Ifr. 
Thomas,  Boston,  Mass.  We  take  from  his  description.  Branches  stout, 
slightly  downy.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  flattened  at  apex,  shallow  suture, 
dark  amber  color,  mottled  and  shadea  with  red,  sprinkled  with  white  dots 
and  whitish  bloom;  flesh  deep  yellow,  swe^  separating  from  a  large 
roundish  ovate  stone ;  stalk  half  inch,  stout,  deeply  inserted.    September. 

Smithes  Orleans. 

La  Delicieiue. 

American.  Originated  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  on  Long  Island,  and  first  de- 
scribed by  Prince.  As  a  market  plum  this  is  a  fine  variety,  but  for  des- 
sert it  is  deficient  in  richness  and  flavor  on  moist  strong  soils.  Branches 
stout,  nearly  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval  oblong,  largest  at  base ;  suture 
half  round ;  skin  deep  purplish  red,  with  small  golden  specks  and  deep 
blue  bloom  ;  flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  adhering  closely  to  a  large  ovate 
stone ;  stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  round  cavity.    Last  August; 

Yellow  Ego. 


Yellow  Magnnm  Bonom, 
White  Magnum  Bonam, 
White  Egg, 
^ff  Plum, 
Wiute  Mo^l, 
Askew's  Golden  Egg, 
Goi.  Young's  Seedling, 


White  Imperial, 

White  Holland, 

Wentworth, 

Dame  Ambert, 
«  "       Janne, 

'(  "       Blanche, 

Groese  Laitante. 


Foreign.  Numerous  seedlings*are  produced  from  this  variety,  diflering 
little  from  the  parent  "  Long  s  Tello w  "  is  one  considerably  distributed 
West.  It  is  a  variety  only  esteemed  for  cooking  purposes.  Branches 
smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval,  narrowing  at  ends,  suture  distinct;  skin 
yellow,  white  dots,  and  thin  white  bloom ;  flesh  yellow,  adhering  mostly 
to  the  stone ;  stalk  long,  surrounded  at  insertion  by  fleshy  ring.  Middle 
to  last  August 
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Apricot. 

Apricot  PInm_of  Tours,        |        Abricotee, 
Aorii 


cotee  de  Tours,  |        Yjellnw  Apricot, 

Red  Apricot. 


Foreign.    Branches  downy.     Fruit  mediumi  roondisb,  y;eUow,  with  red; 
fltth  yellow,  bitter.    Freestone.    August 
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American  Wheat. 

American.     Branches  smooth.     Fmit  small,  round,  blae;  flesh  greenish. 
Clingstone.    August 

Admiral. 

Corse's  Admiral. 

Canadian.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  medium,  oval,  lig^t  purple ;  flesh  green- 
ish yellow.    Clingstone.    September. 

•  Breyoort's  Purple. 

New  York  Purple,  I        Brevoort's  Pnrple  Bcrfmar, 

Brevoort's  Purple  Washiogton. 

American.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  large,  oval,  reddish  purple ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish.   Clingstone.    September. 

Blue  Gage. 

Aaure  Hatire.        |        Black  Perdrigon, 
Litue  Blue  Gage. 

Foreiga    Branches  downy.    Fruit  small,  round,  blue ;  flesh  greenish.  Free- 
stone.   August 

Byfield. 

American.    Branches  smooth.    Frtff t  small,  round,  light  yellow ;  flesh  yel- 
low.   Clingstone.    August 

Blue  Perdrigon. 

Yiolet  Perdrigon,  I         Brignole  YioleUe, 

Perdrigon  Yiolelie,         |        Battle  Monuinent. 

Foreign.     Branches  downy.     Fruit  medium,  oval,  reddish  purple ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow.    Clingstone.    August 

/      Beach  Plum. 
Native  of  the  sea-coast    Fruit  small,  reddish,  astringent 

Croft's  Earlt. 

A  small  reddish  blue  fruit,  with  yellow  flesh,  dry  and  devoid  of  flavor. 
August 

Copper. 

_  French  Copper. 

Foreign.     Branches  smooth.     Fruit  medium,  oval,  blmsh  copper;  flesh 
greenish.    Freestone.    September. 

Chsston. 

Cheston  MatcUeM,        |        Matchless, 
Yiolet  JUiaper. 

Foreign.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  small,  oval,  purple  ;  flesh  yellow.   Free- 
stone.   August 
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Diamond. 

Foreignr  Branches  downy.    Fruit  large,  oval,  pnrplidi  black ;  flesh  yellow, 
dry.    Freestone.    September. 

Dana  s  Yellow  Gaob. 

0¥ 

lowiflh.    Clingstone.    Septe 


Aniericsn.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  medium,  oval,  pale  yellow ;  fle&h  yel- 

mber. 


Damson. 

GomiDon  DuDBon,        I        Purple  D«insoii,  • 

Early  DamBOn. 

A  variety  common  in  all  gardens,  increased  by  seeds  and  suckers ;  many 
sub-varieties,  under  names  of  Winter  Damson,  Prune  Damson,  Sweet  Damson, 
Ac,  Branches  downy.  Fruit  small,  oval,  purplish  blue ;  flesh  greenish,  par- 
tially free.    September  to  November. 

Early  Yellow. 


Jatme  Hative, 
Gatalonian, 
White  Primonltan, 
Amber  Pnmordiaxi, 


Janne  de  Oatalogue, 
Prone  de  St  Baraabee, 
D'Avoine, 
Picket's  July. 


Foreign.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  small,  oval,  pale  yellow ;  flesh  yellow. 
Freestone.   July. 

Eablt  Tours. 

Precoce  de  Tours,  I        Violet  Hative, 

Early  Violet,  I        Noire  Hative, 

.«»  Violet  de  Toors. 

Foreign.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  medium,  oval,  deep  purple ;  flesh  green- 
ish yellow,  fibrous.    Clingstone.    Early  August ;  poor  beturer. 

Field  Marshal. 

Oorse*s  Sleld  Marshal. 

Canadiaa    Fruit  medium,  oval  ;fledi  greenish  yellow.  Clingstone.   August. 

FOTHERINGHAM. 

Sheen,        |        Grove  Boose  Purple.  .   .  ^ 

Foreign.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  medium,  obovate^  reddish  purple ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow.    Freestone.    August. 

« 

Guthrie's  Apricot.  • 

Guthrie's  Apricot  Plum. 

Foreign.   Branches  downy.    Fruit  medium,  oval,  yellow,  with  crimson  dots ; 
flesh  yeUow.    Clingstone.    August 


General  Hand. 

ly  smooth.    Fruit 
marbled ;  flesh  pale  yellow.    Freestone.    September. 


American.    Branches  neariy  smooth.    Fruit  large,  roundish  ovaL  yellow 
-  -     -   -      -        -     .    fr  -  - 
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German  Prune. 


Qnetsche, 
Common  Quetsche, 
Trae  German  Prune, 
Turkish  Queische, 

Pruned 


Leipzic, 
Sweei  Prune, 
Damask, 
QuetBche  GroMe, 
'AUemagne. 


A  variety  with-  nameroos  Bab-varieties,  the  best  of  which  is  '*  Manning's 
Prune,"  previously  described.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  long  oval,  purple ; 
flesh  greenish.    Freestone.    September. 

Ghiston's  Early. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval,  yellow ;  flesh  yellow.  Free- 
stone.   August. 

Goliath. 

Caledonian,  I         Steer's  Emperor, 

Saint  Cloud,  |        Wilmot's  Late  Orleans. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oblong,  purplish  red  ; 
flesh  yellow.    Clingstone.    August. 

GWalbh. 

American.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  dark  purple ;  ^esh  yel- 
low, acid.    Clingstone.    Angost 

Gifford's  La  Fayette. 

American.  Fruit  medium,  long  oval,  purplish  blue ;  flesh  yellowish.  Sep- 
tember. 

Horse  Plum. 

Large  Early  Damson,        |        Sweet  Damson. 

American.  Seedl&gs  make  good  stocks  for  budding.  Branches  downy. 
Fruit  medium,  oval,  reddish  purple;  flesh  greenish  yellow.  Freestone.  August 

Holland. 

Blue  Holland,        I        Holland  Prune. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  round,  reddish  purple ;  flesh 
yellowidi.    Freestone.    September. 

JUDSON. 

American.  Fruit  small,  roundish  oval,  reddish  pink,  mottled ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish ;  stone  large,  free.    August 

Large  Green  Drying. 

Knight^s  Large  Green  Drying. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  round,  greenish  yellow ;  flesh 
yellowish.    Clingstone,  insipid.    September. 
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Lucombk's  Nonsuch. 

Foreign.     Branches  mooth.     Frnit  medium,  romkllrii,  yellowidi  green; 
fleih  gr^nldL    ClIngBtone.    AngiuL 

LirruE  QuBEN  Claude. 


Telkm  0«ge  (of  the  &igl«h,) 
Petite  ReioeClaiide. 
Beine  Gmadt  Blancne, 


flomll  Greea  Gase, 
Gonne's  Greea  uage. 
While  Ga^e. 


Foreign.    Branches  smooth.    Froit  small,  roond,  yellowish  green,  with  red 
spots;  flesh  pale  yellow.    Freestone.    Aogust. 

MuBCLB. 
Foreign.    Only  grown  for  stocks.    Frnit  oUong,  dark*  red,  large  stone. 

Nectarine. 

Oaledonianf        |        HowelPfl  Lai^e. 

Foreign.    Branches  smootlL    Frnit  large,  roundish,  purple ;  flesh  greenish 
yellow,  partially  clingstone.    Angnst. 

Orleans. 

Monsieor,  I        Old  OrleaiuB. 

If  ooneor  Ordinaire,       |        Red  Damaaki 
Italian  DamadE  qf  tome. 

Foreign.    Branches  downy.     Frnit  medium,  round,  leddlsh  purple ;  flesih 
yellowidL    Freestone.    August. 

Penobscot. 

American.    Fruit  large,  oval,  greenisli  yellow,  little  red  in  sun ;  flesh  yellow. 
Clingstone.    September. 

Pond's  Seedling. 

Pond's  Purple. 

American.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  medium,  roundish,  purple ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish.   Freestone.    August 

Peoly's  Early  Blue. 

American.    Branches  downy.    Fruit  medium,  oblong,  dark  blife ;  flesh  yel- 
low, partly  ttee,    August 

Queen  Mother. 

Red  Queen  Mother,        I        Pigeon**  Heart, 
Damas  violet. 

Foreign.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  small,  round,  purplish  red  in  sun,  amber 
in  shade  ;  flesh  yellow.    Freestone.    September. 


Red  Ego. 


Red  Mafcnnm  Bonum, 
Atkew's  Purple  %g, 

P«n>l«  Egg. 


Red  Imperial  of  joaie, 
Purple  Ifagnum  Bonum, 
Florence. 


Branches  smooth.    Long  and  extensively  grown.  It  is  far  surpassed  by  many 
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others  ripening  at  same  time.    Fruit  large,  oral,  deep  red,  with  gray  dots ; 
flesh  greenish,  coarse.    Freestone.    September. 

Red  Impbrial. 

Imperial  Ronge,        |        Early  Forcing. 

Foreign.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  large,  oral,  reddish  violet ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow.    Freestone.    September. 

Red  Perdrioon. 

Perdrigon  Rouge. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oval,  deep  red,  lilac 
bloom ;  flesh  yellow.    Freestone.    August. 

St.  John's. 

PnmedoSt.  Jean. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  purplidi  blue ;  flesh  greenish 
yellow.    August 

Sbioaka  of  Boston. 

This  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Imp^ratrice  Yiolette  of  old  Duham^l.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  and  as  it  is  condemned  by  all  growers,  do  not  Uiink  it 
worth  looking  after.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  dark  )A*a  ,  fledi 
harsh,  acid.    Clingstone.    September. 

Suisse. 

Prune  Saisse,  I        Monaieor  Tardif, 

Pmne  d'Altecse. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  above  medium,  round,  violet  red  ;  flesh 
greenish  yellow,  acid.    Clingstone.    September. 

Siamese, 

^American.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  grows  in  purs,  which  is  its  only  merit, 
pale  yellow ;  flesh  yellow.    Olfngstone.    September. 

Stabeler's  Seedling. 

American.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  greenish  yellow,  with 
white  spedcs ;  flesh  yellowish.    Clingstone..  .August. 


'  St.  Catherine. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth,  valued  in  France  for  drving,  surpassed  here  by 
varieties  of  later  origin.  Fruit  medium,  obovate,  pale  yeUow,  little  red  in 
sun ;  flesh  yellow.    Clingstone.    September. 

Virgin. 

Vlrginale. 

Foreign.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  purple ;  flesh  yellow. 
Freestone.    September. 


1 
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Wildk's. 

American.    Fruit  large,  oval  oblong,  greenish  yellow ;  flesh  yellowiflh  green. 
Clingstone.    Jnly.  ' 

WhITK  DikMBON. 

L&te  Yellow  Damtoo,         I        Shailer's  White  Dunfoa, 
White  Prune  Oamsoa,        |        White  Damascene. 

Foreign.    Branches  smooth.    Fmit  small,  oval,  pale  yellow,  few  red  spots ; 
flesh  yellow.    Clingstone.    September. 

White  Imp£ratbicb. 

White  Empreas,        |        Imperatnce  Blanche. 

Foreiffn.    Branches  smooth.    Fruit  medium,  obovate,  bright  yellow,  few  red 
■pots ;  fleeik  yellow.    Freestone.    September. 

Whitb  Psrdrigon. 

Perdrigoo  Blanc,        )        llaitre  CSande, 
Brignole. 

Foreign.     Branches  downy.     Fruit  medium,  oval,    greenish  yellow,  red 
qpots  in  sun ;  flesh  pale  yeUow.    Clingstone.    August. 


THE  QUi:ffoE. 

Cydcfma  vulgaris^  Dec.    Bosaeece  of  Botanists. 

Ths  Quince  is  a  tree  of  crooked,  tortuous,  rambling  branches,  and 
in  the  usual  neglected  state  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  seldom  reaches 
a  height  of  over  fifteen  feet.  In  rich,  deep  soils,  however,  it  will 
acquire  a  height  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  While  young  and 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  of  rather  rapid  growth;  but  after  the  trees 
commence  fruiting,  the  growth  is  less  rapid,  and  is  more  spreading 
than  upright  The  botanical  name,  Cydonia^  is  said  to  be  from  its 
first  attracting  notice  in  the  city  of  Cydon,  Candia.  The  lai^est 
tree  on  record  is  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  New- 
York,  and  is,  according  to  the  "Horticulturist,"  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  girthing  six  feet,  and  branches  extending  over  a  circle 
seventy-five  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  Journal  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  a  variety  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in  Persia, 
of  which  the  fruit  acquires  the  weight  of  fifty  to  sixty  ounces,  and 
ripened,  loses  all  its  austerity,  so  that  it  is  eaten  at  the  dessert  like 
a  soft,  ripe  pear.  No  such  variety  has,  however,  yet  found  its  way 
to  our  sl^ores,  and' it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  it  exists.  The  large, 
pale  pink  blossoms  of  the  quince  make  it  rather  ornamental ;  and 
appearing,  as  they  do,  after  other  fruit  trees  have  done  blooming,  it 
is  almost  certain  to  escape  late  frosts,  and  annually  produce  fruit. 
We  have  often  wondered  at  the  taste  that  cultivates  carefully  a  bush 
of  privet  or  snowberry,  while  the  quince  is  nee^lected  in  some  se- 
cluded, shaded  comer. 

Propagation. — By  Seed. — ^The  seed  should  be  saved  by  cutting 
out  the  cores  and  seeds,  and  la3ang  them  in  a  heap  for  a  few  days, 
or  until  they  become  soft,  when  rubbing  in  water  and  passing  the 
pulpy  part  through  a  sieve  leaves  the  seeds  clear.  Iney  should 
then  be  mixed  with  damp  sand  in  shallow  boxes,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  cellar  or  outhouse  until  spring— care  being  taken  that  they  do 
not  get  dry,  nor  yet  wet  enough  to  decay.  In  spring,  sow  thinly,  in 
drills,  good,  rich,  deep  soil,  and  cover  about  two  inches  deep. 

By  Cuttings. — These  are  usually  taken  off  in  spring  early,  from 
wood  of  last  year's  growth^  and  are  about  one  foot  long  each.  The 
buds  should  all  be  cut  out,  except  the  two  upper  ones,  and  the 
cutting  set  erect  ten  inches  deep,  in  rich,  moist,  sandy  soil.  If 
ground  is  available  where  moisture  can  be  insured  in  summer, 
without  overplus  in  winter,  the  month  of  September  is  best  for 
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making  and  putting  in  the  cuttings.  Small  beds  mskj  be  made, 
well  shaded  from  noonday  sun,  and  watered  during  the  summer 
season.  % 

By  Layers, — These  are  usually  made  in  spring,  by  bending  down 
and  pegging,  as  described  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work.  They 
usually  form  roots  the  first  season,  and  will  answer  the  following 
spring  to  be  cut  from  the  parent  plant  and  transplanted  into  nursery- 
rows. 

By  Boots. — Small  pieces  of  the  roots,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long  each,  taken  off  in  spring,  and  planted  with  the  upper  end 
about  two  inches  under  ground,  will  throw  up  fine  shoots  during  the 
season.  For  propagating  the  Cydonia  Japonicay  or  Japan  Quince, 
thb  is  decidedly  the  best  way. 

^ 

By  Budding  and  GhrafUng, — The  Portugal  and  Orange  Quince, 

being  the  most  valuable,  are  often  propagated  by  budding  and 

grafting ;  and  when  quince  stocks  for  the  purpose  are  not  on  hand, 

the  common  white  thorn  answers  a  very  good  purpose — often  doing 

even  better  than  the  quince,  in  poor  soils,  or  in  the  hands  of  those 

who  neglect  cultivation. 

Soil. — ^The  soil,  for  successful  growth,  should  be  rich,  ^e^p — ^say 
two  feet — and  regularly  cultivated,  or,  in  other  words,  free  of  grass 
or  weeds.  Barn-yard  manure,  with  salt  in  abundance,  mixed,  and 
allowed  to  lie  six  months  before  being  applied  aiid  spaded-in  around 
the  trees,  will  often  render  trees  deemed  unproductive,  and  of  poor 
quality,  productive,  and  of  the  best.  New  plantations,  if  to  be 
made  in  old  worn-out  soils,  should  first  have  a  liberal  dressing  ot 
virgin  earth  or  leaf-mould  from  woods.  Free  use  of  liquid  manures, 
applied  during  winter  and  spring,  have  to  our  knowledge  kept  a 
plantation  of  the  quince  in  fine  health  and  bearing  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  Bog-earth,  or  salt  marsh-mud,  is  frequently  used  in 
the  States  bordering  on  the  ocean  or  salt  water. 

SrruATioN. — A  shaded  situation,  and  moist,  has  been  almost  uni- 
v^sally  advised;  neither  of  which  is  at  all  essential.  Shade,  on 
the  contrary,  is  objectionable;  while,  in  soils  well  supplied  with 
manures  and  salt,  moisture  sufficient  will  always  be  found. 

Transplanting,  Pruning,  and  Distakcb  apart. — ^The  Quince  is 
hardy,  and  the  fall  is  best  for  transplanting ;  but,  when  not  conve- 
nient, its  roots  strike  so  readily  that  no  one  should  be  deterred,  even 
if  left  until  late  in  spring.  Newly  planted  trees  should  be  pruned 
back  very  closely,  or  say  two-thirds  of  the  last  year's  growth  cut 
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away,  and  ail  branches  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the 
crown  cut  away,  thus  leaving  the  tree  with  a  stem  or  body  of 
eighteen  inches — just  sufRcient  to  enahie  one  to  dig  and  cultivate 
around  it  underneath  the  branches.  The  distance  apart  for  trees 
destined  for  an  orchard  should  be  about  twelve  feet'  each  way. 
The  object  of  pruning  orchard  trees  should  be,  to  keep  the  head 
open  and  regular — rcutting  away  all  crossing  limbs  and  suckers. 
'*  The  bearing  branches,  or  spurs  of  the  quince,  are  small  twiggy 
shoots,  produced  on  wood  at  least  two  years  old.  These  bear  two, 
three,  or  more  fruit-buds.  These  produce  shoots  two  or  three 
inches  long,  on  the  point  of  which  the  fruit  is  borne  singly.  These 
spurs  have  always  wood-buds,  as  well  as  fruit-buds,  and  therefore 
should  be  shortened  back  the  spring  afler  they  have  borne,  in  order 
to  produce  new  spurs  at  the  same  point" 

Insects,  etc. — ^*The  borer  sometimes  proves  a  formidable  enemy. 
It  is  the  larva  of  an  insect  which  attacks  the  wood  of  the  trunk,  near 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  works  inwards,  usually  upwards,  but 
sometimes  downwards,  to  a  distance  of  several  inches  into  the  wood, 
during  the  summer  season. 

''As  the  borer  frequently  destroys  the  tree,  various  means  of  pre- 
vention have  been  resorted  to.  Hie  remedies  described  for  the 
apple-borer  are  found  useful.  When  the  insect  has  once  obtained 
possession,  the  best  method  appears  to  be  dif^ct  attack.  Scrape 
the  soil  from  the  trunk,  and  cut  with  a  knife  lengthwise,  and  not 
across  the  bark  and  wood,  till  the  insects  are  found.  Repeat  the 
operation  once  a  week  for  several  times,  as  a  part  escape  the  first 
examination.  Then  cover  the  wounded  parts  with  a  mixture  of 
warm  tar  and  ochre  or  brickdust  It  is  a  great  saving  of  labor  to 
arrest  early  their  progress;  hence,  trees  should  be  examined  fre- 
quently. They  may  sometimes  be  extracted  by  a  flexible  barbed 
wire,  when  cutting  out  would  too  much  mutilate  the  tree." 

In  spring  or  early  summer  months  the  ends  of  the  branches  often 
turn  black  and  die.  By  some,  this  is  declared  to  be  caused  by  an 
insect,  (scolyius,)  and  the  remedy  said  to  lie  in  the  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  branches.  We  do  not  so  regard  it,  but  believe  it  rather 
caused  by  atmospheric  change ;  as  a  bright,  clear,  hot  sun  imme- 
diately opening  at  about  midday,  afler  a  warm,  softening  rain,  will 
often  exhibit  the  result  of  blacking  ends  of  young,  tender  shoots,  in  a 
very  few  hours. 

Uses. — ^The  quince  is  never  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  but  has,  from 
the  days  of  Coltmaella,  been  highly  esteemed  for  making  of  marma- 
lade, preserving,  stewing,  to  give  additional  flavor  to  tarts  of  apple 
and  of  pastry,  etc.  In  medicine,  the  expressed  juice,  repeatedly 
taken  in  small  quantities,  is  regarded  as  cooling,  astringent,  and 

1» 
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■tonudile.  Dried  qmncea  ara  said  to  be  exoelltnt.  Qaiheni  CMn- 
fiiHy  hy  haod,  the  quince  may  be  wrapped  in  ptper,  and,  placed  in 
M  omd  nxnn,  kept  untii  near  midwinter. 

VABBrm. — Of  these  there  are  but  three  reaJly  worthy  of  deaorip- 
ticm,  and,  of  these,  two  only  worthy  caltivation  to  any  extent  The 
Cbiofae  Quince  {Cydoaia  Sineatu)  is  cultivated  only  as  omamentaL 
Its  fruit  is  egg-fjiaped,  dull  green,  with  hard,  dry  flesh ;  its  llowera 
rosy  red,  very  pretty.  Hie  Japan  Quince  [CydoiUa  Japonica)  ia 
also  only  cultivated  aa  an  ornamental  shrub.  There  are  three  vari- 
ctJea,  bearing  flowers  bluish  white,  scarlet  or  crimson;  and  of  the 
latter,  with  flowers  nearly  double.  The  fruit  is  dark  green,  hard, 
with  a  pleaaant  odor ;  not  eatable. 

Obahoi  Quihck. 


Tiia  is  the  Tariety  most  generally  grown,  and  most  esteemed. 
Whoi  fiilly  ripe,  its  rich  golden  yellow  resembles  more  tlie  oc^or  of 
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an  orange  tlian  its  slia|ie  corresponds  to  the  general  form  of  apples;  . 
therefore  we  prefer  the  name  orange  to  apple-ahaped.  It  is  not  rare 
to  find  it  grown  from  seed,  and  the  seedlings  sold  aa  the  Orange 
Quince,  when,  In  truth,  as  many  of  the  seedlings  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  pear-dtaped  or  even  far  inferior  fmit,  as  seedlings  from  a 
good  pear  or  good  apple,  when  tht  parent  waa  grown  by  itself.  It 
ia  often  gathered  before  ripe,  which  is  not  until  from  the  middle  to 
last  of  Oetober,  If  gathered  too  early,  they  do  not  cook  tender. 
Leaf,  orate  pointed ;  Jruit,  large,  ovate,  obtuse  pyriform,  varying  to 
obovate  conical ;  item,  nsually  in  a  slight  depression.  When  well- 
grown  and  cared  for,  the  akin  is  smooth,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow. 
Without  care,  it  becomes  small,  knotty,  and  woolly.  Core,  large, 
and  placed  nearest  the  blossom  or  calyx  end ;  tttdt,  reddish  brown. 

PoKiuOAi.  QnmoB. 


^Qua  variety  is  readily  distinguiahed  in  the  tree,  by  ita  leaf  being 
round,  or  aa  wide  aa  long,  and  very  ^owoy  underneath.    Tlie  true 
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yarietj  ia  yet  scarce  in  the  West.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
shy  bearer,  but  trees  in  our  grounds  have  produced  equally  as  abun- 
dant as  the  Orange  Quince.  Fruit,  medium  to  large,  regular  oblong 
pyriform,  smooth,  of  a  paler  yellow  than  the  Orange  variety  ;  corf, 
medium,  and  placed  near  the  centre ;  9eedSy  light  brown ;  JUsh^  mild, 
less  astringent  than  other  varieties ;  cooks  tender,  and  turns  a  fine 
purple  or  deep  crimson,  hence  highly  esteemed.  It  ripens  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  Orange  Quince ;  requires  very  rich,  de^ 
soil. 

Pear  Quince. 

'  Pear-fthaped  Qnince,        I        Pyriform  Qninee, 
Obloog  (^Nuneoi  |        CydonU  Sab.  ▼.  Pjrriform. 

This  takes  its  name  from  the  fruit  being  shaped  much  like  many 
varieties  of  the  pear.  It  is  of  medium  size,  roundish  oblong  or  pyr- 
iform, tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin,  dull  yellow ;  flefh,  firm,  tough, 
dry,  but  of  high  flavor.  When  stewed  or  cooked,  it  is  less  tender, 
and  the  flesh  less  lively  in  color  than  the  Orange  Quince.  Lecwet, 
oblong  ovate.     Season,  last  of  October. 

■ 

New  Upright. 

Paris  de  Fontenay. 

A  variety  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Messrs.  EUwanger  and 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  grows  upright,  strikes  readily  from 
cuttings,  but  after  the  first  years  growth  seems  to  lose  vigor  and 
afterwards  growa  very  tardily.    It  has  not  yet  fruited. 


THE      RASPBERRY. 

Rubtu  Idceus,     Rosacea  of  Botanists. 

A  LOW  deciduous  shrub,  found  wild  in  the  woods,  both  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  The  roots  being  permanent  and  the  stems 
biennial,  they  throw  up  a  number  of  shoots,  which  produce  fruit  the 
second  year  and  die.  Our  present  cultivated  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced by  high  cultivation  of  seedlings  from  a  variety  no  better  than 
is  to  be  found  common  in  the  fence  comers  of  our  slovenly  farmers. 

Propagation  and  Transplanting. — New  varieties  are  produced 
from  seed ;  the  seedlings  having  a  tendency  to  depart  materially 
from  the  character  of  the  parent,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  "  Orange,'' 
produced  from  seed  of  a  crimson  berry. 

Seedlings  are  easily  grown  by  planting  the  berry  when  fully  ripe, 
about  one  inch  deep,  in  light  loamy  soil,  where  it  is  a  little  shaded. 
They  will  fruit  the  second  or  third  year.  Varieties  are  usually  in- 
creased by  transplanting  the  suckers  or  ofisets.  They  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  which  is  done  much  in  the  manner  of  managing 
cuttings  of  the  rose ;  the  care  and  attention  requisite,  making  it 
only  desirable  in  case  of  rare  or  new  kinds.  A  few  varieties,  as  the 
American  Black  and  English  Red,  sometimes  propagate  by  their 
branches-  bending  over  until  the  ends  touch  and  become  covered  in 
the  ground. 

In  transplanting,  the  root  should  be  protected  from  drying  winds 
or  hot  suns,  and  tne  cane  should  be  cut  ba^  one-fourth  its  previous 
season's  growth. 

The  rows  should  be  north  and  south,  and  thre^  to  four  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  vigor  of  the  sort,  and  the  plants  placed  one  every 
two  feet.  Some  plant  three  in  a  hill,  the  hills  four  feet  apart.  We 
think  they  become  matted  too  soon  in  this  way. 

Soil. — All  cultivators  agree,  that  while  the  raspberry  may  be 
made  to  grow  on  gravelly  loam,  slaty  soU,  or  stiff  cold  clay,  it  can 
be  relied  on  for  a  crop  only  when  planted  in  a  rich  deep  loam,  where 
there  is  moisture,  but  such  drainage  that  water  will  not  stand.  For 
those  whose  gardens  are  upon  soils  naturally  unfavorable,  deep 
trenching,  placing  coarse  barn-yard  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  covering  the  surface  with  two  inches  of  leaf-mould  from  the 
woods,  will  often  render  the  plants  productive,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 

Situation.  The  situation  should  be  open,  fully  exposed  to  light 
and  air ;  to  this  end  the  advice  to  form  rows  north  and  south. 

Culture  and  Training. — In  large  plantations  the  weeds  are  kept 
down  mostly  with  the  plough-and  cultivator,  hoeing  where  the  culti- 
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vator  does  not  reach.  Where  the  Y&neXf  is  hardy,  a  aiogle  pttm- 
isg  in  the  spring  is  all  that  is  necessary.  This  should  be  done  early 
in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  season  or  section  of  the  country 
where  located ;  and  consists  in  cutting  away  the  canes  of  last  year'*s 
bearing,  leaving  four  to  six  of  the  strongest  of  last  year's  growth  for 
the  coming  crop ;  these  tx)  be  cut  back  one-fourth,  cutting  away  all 
shoots  of  slender  growth,  and  also  all  suckers  unless  wanted  for 
future  planting.  Varieties  requiring  winter  protection  should  have 
the  old  fruiting  canes  cut  away  in  September.  Where  increase  of 
plants  is  want^,  they  should  not  be  dug  or  hoed  around  early  in 
spring. 

An  English  gardener  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  has  prac- 
tised the  following  modes  of  training  ever  since  our  residence  in  the 
north  of  Ohio : 
Figure  0  represents  the  canes  prepared  for  fruiting,  in  April. 

The  uprights  are  posts 
made  of  cedar  or  locust, 
four  inches  square  at  the 
bottom,  and  two  inches 
at  top.  The  horizontal 
lines  may  be  of  tarred 
rope  or  annealed  iron 
wire,  coated,  with  coal 
tar.  To  the  horizontal  wires  the  canes  are  tied  by  strips  of  bass 
bark,  such  ieis  is  used  in  budding. 

In  figure  10,  the 
arched  portion  tied  to 
the  stake  in  the  centre. 


Fif.O. 


represents  the  canes  of 
last  year's  growth  pre- 
pared for  fruiting  the 
coming  season. 
*"»<•  1®-  Figure  1 1  represents 

the  plants  in  the  fall ;  the  upright  canes  being  those  of  the  season's 

growth,  while  the  arched 
ones  are  those  which 
have  produced  fruit  and 
must  be  cut  away. 


Fig.  11. 


Insects. — The  ra^ 
berry  is  generally  free 
from  destructive  insects. 
Dr.  Munson,  of  New 
^:  Haven,  Conn.,  in  a  paper 
to  the  American  Porno- 
logical  Society,  speaks 
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88  follows  of  one.  We  have  not  seen  it  West  *'  It  is  a  fungus  of  a 
bright  orange  color,  and  infests  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  of  Uie 
oommon  red  raspberry,  Euhua  Id^Bus,  in  Connecticut ;  and  the  ex- 
haustion occasioned  by  this  fungus  causes  the  plant  to  put  up  a 
multitude  of  spindling  stalks,  and  rendcups  it  wholly  unproductive. 
This  affection  disseminates  itself,  and  I  know  of  no  remedy." 

Protkction. — Many  of  the  best  varieties,  like  Red  Antwerp,  re- 
quire protection  in  winter,  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  insure 
a  full  crop.  This  is  best  and  easiest  done  by  two  men  passing  along 
the  rows,  one  bending  down  the  canes  to  the  ground,  while  the  other 
with  a  shovel  throws  two  inches  of  earth  upon  them. 

Gatherivo  Fruit. — ^This  should  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  are  higher  flavored  than  at  midday. 

UsKS. — "  The  raspberry  is  held  in  general  estimation,  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  sub-acid  fhiits  for  the 
dessert,  but  it  is  employed  by  almost  every  family  in  making  pre- 
serves, jams,  ices,  sauces,  tarts,  and  jellies ;  and  on  a  larger  scale  by 
confectioners,  for  making  syrups ;  by  distillers,  for  making  rasp- 
berry brandy,  vinegar,  etc.  Kaspberry  wine,  made  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  currant,  is  considered  the  most  fragrant  and  delicious 
of  all  home-made  win^."  (Downing.)  Its  fruit,  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  strawberry,  and  not  liable  to  undergo  acetous  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach,  is  regarded  and  prescribed  by  many  physicians 
as  a  promoter  of  health. 

Profttb. — Seldom  failing  to  produce  a  crop  when  grown  on  suit- 
able soil — ^requiring  comparatively  little  labor  to  prune  and  keep 
the  plant  in  order ;  always  meeting  ready  sale  at  fair  prices — it  is 
surprising  that  more  attention  has  not  been  given  the  culture  of  the 
raspberry  by  orchardists  and  farmers.  The  "  Red  Antwerp,"  which 
is  mostly  grown  for  the  New-York  market  by  cultivators  on  the 
Hudson  river,  is  stated  to  have  produced  8,300  baskets  of  one  pint 
each,  from  three-fourths  of  an  acre ;  and  $1,500  has  been  realized  in 
a  single  season  from  sale  of  product  of  three  acres.  A  plantation 
of  raspberries  will  be  in  perfection  the  third  year,  and  continue  pro- 
fitable five  or  six  years,  when  it  is  best  to  form  a  new  one  on  a 
fresh  piece  of  ground. 

Autumn  Fruiting.— Any  variety  may  be  caused  to  mature  its 
fruit  in  the  autumn,  by  cutting  away  all  shoots  in  spring,  and  stop- 
ping in  the  young  shoots  about  midsummer.  It  is,  however,  an 
unprofitable  course,  as  the  plant  is  unfitted  for  another  season's 
fruiting,  except  in  the  same  way,  and  the  yield  is  only  about  one-halC 
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CuBsmcinoir  aitd  Vutmrsfl. — We  hftve  made  but  two  cImpm 
of  the  raspberry,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  selectiug  those  only  for 
a  first  class  which  would  bear  the  mark  of  worthy  general  culture. 
Heretofore,  the  Red  and  Yellow  Antwerps  have  always  been  ro- 
safded  as  ftneet  for  the  dessert ;  but  Hnc«  the  introduction  of  the 
rastolf  sud  the  Oraoge,  tbey  have  by  very  many  beoi  r^aided  as 
surpassed  in  delicacy. 


CLASS  I.— Worthy  Getieral  Culture,  or  farther  2^1  by  AmaUwi. 
American  Black. 

Thimbtcbeny,        [        Oottaatm  Bbck  Oap, 
Oftck  RfttpbcTTT- 

This  is  to  be  found  common  around  old  stumps  and  in  fence- 
comers  in  the  country.  Cultivated  in  deep,  loamy  soil,  in  tfae 
garden,  it  increases  in  size  nearly  one-fourth  ;  and  ripening  very  late, 
will  always  be  profitable  for  market.  For  making  jam,  Ravoriog 
puddings,  etc.,  it  is  prpferred  to  the  more  delicate  kinds.  Shoot*, 
long,  rambling,  recurved  ,  berrieSf  dark  purple,  nearly  black-,  round, 
flattened. 

COPB. 

A  seedling  of  X>r.  Briockle's,  yet  little  disseminated.  Foliage, 
ligbt  green ;  fruit,  large,  conical,  crimson,  spines  red. 

CoLOSiL  Wilder. 

Another  seedling  of  Dr.  Brino- 
fi  kle'a,  which  proves  perfectly  hardy 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  shooU.  It 
ia  firm,  and  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  lightcolored 
berries  for  market  culture.  Shoots, 
strong,  light-colored,  very  hardy  ; 
fruit,  above  medium,  roundly 
conical,  light  cream  color,  firm, 
with  a  sprightly,  fine  flavor.  Pro- 
ductive, and  ripening  its  fruit  in 


seed  of  the  Fastolf,  and  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  beat  pomolc 
gists  in  America. 
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CuSHIHO. 

Tiaa  fine  ra^beny  was  raised  from  seed  of  the  Double-bearing, 
by  Dr.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1841.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  judge  of  its  value  for  extensive  culture,  but 
should  receive  attention  of  amateurs.  Shoolt,  strong,  vigorous; 
prirklei,  brown  ;  leaf,  plaited,  regular  form ;  fniit,  large,  roundisli 
conical,  crimson,  and  of  fine  flavor.  Matures  early.  Said  to  occa- 
BioDftlly  produce  a  second  crop  in  autumn ;  and  as  this  is  from  shoots 
grown  the  same  year,  it  will  probably  become  twice-bearing  in  all 
sections  south  of  Philadelphia. 

Ehilt-. 
A  seedling  from  the  Colonel  Wilder;  little  disseminated ;  vigor- 
ous growth,  with  white  spines.     FrUit,  large,  round,  occasionally 
shouldered,  light  yellow. 

F^BTOLr. 

An  English  variety, 
introduced  with  higli 
praise,  which  it  has 
fully  sustained  in  this 
country.  It  is  proba- 
bly a  chance  seedling 
of  the  Red  Antwerp, 
which  it  much  resem- 
bles. Its  name  is  from 
an  old  pile  called  Fait- 
olf  CaatU,  near  Yar- 
mouth, En^.  Through- 
out most  of  North  and 
Western  States  it  will 
■need  protection  in  win- 
ter, as  its  canes  are 
not  quite  hardy.  For 
small  gardens,  we  pre- 
fer it  to  Bed  Antwerp ; 
but  for  market  culture, 
the  latter  is  best,  on 
account  of  being  more 
firm.  Shoolt,  strong, 
are  much  inclined  to 
brancli,  light  yellowish 
brown ;  fruit,  lot^e, 
roundish,  obtuse  conical,  bright  purplish  red,  soft,  rich,  high-flavored, 
productive;  ripening  its  fruit  in  long  continued  succession. 
IV* 


Hoais  »MediingorF»Bto1f  eroscd  whbTelloir  AstvopiOri^D- 
at«d  wHli  Dr.  Brio^le,  aad  is  t^  Sttle  known,  ^nit,  lai^  round, 
crimaon,  nutores ''^te;  (jmnm,  red. 

Fkasoosli. 

Introduced  to  this  louatiy  from  France,  under  Uua  name;  but  not 
to  be  found  in  an;  foreign  cataJt^e  to  wbicfa  we  have  had  access. 
It*  canes  are  nearly  hardy  ;  maturing  good  cti^m,  without  protec- 
tion, {dot  yean  out  of  five.  ShooU,  strong,  brancbii^,  yeUowisli 
brown,  with  acattered,  rather  stout  bristles ;  fanva,  rather  narrow ; 
/rui'f,  large,  obtuse  conical,  dark,  rich  red,  rich,  rather  acid  flavor ; 
more  Arm  than  Fastolf,  and  not  aa  much  so  as  Ked  Antwerp.  A 
few  days  later  than  the  latter  is  ripening. 

Fm.TO». 

From  seed  of  French.  Frwit,  lar^,  round,  crimson;  productive, 
and  a  vigorous  grower ;  ipiiua,  rwi.     One  of  Dr.  Brinckle'a  origin.. 

GiKKRAi.   Pattcrsok. 

8e«dling  of  the  Colonel  Wilder ;  vigorous  grower.  Spina,  red ; 
frtut,  large,  round,  <  ' 


KhSTETT*B  GlAKT. 


Imported  from  England 
by  Ci.1.  Wilder,  in  1843. 
TTiis  ra.spbcrry  has  proved 
more  hardy  than  any  other 
foreign  variety,  requiring 
no  protection,  and  produc- 
ing unifonnly  large  crops 
of  fcuit  Its  texture  being 
firm,  it  will  be  found  pro- 
fitable to  grow  for  market 
Cana,  strong,  upright,  dis. 
posed  to  branch ;  fitUl, 
large,  obtuse,  conical  or 
roundish,  deep  red,  smd  ct 
excellent  flavor. 
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MoHTHLT. 
UrfMhuud  llDBthlr,        I        m*H*'Uif»fnuMllODIUj. 

Tlus  Tuietj  has  been  lately  introduced,  with  clwns  to  exoellenoe 
and  productive  habit.  We  have  fruited  it  but  one  year,  and  cannot; 
therefore,  speak  knowingly,  but  incline  to  the  impresaion  that,  like 
otliers  of  its  character,  it  depends  more  on  the  system  of  culture  to 
produce  the  fruit  in  suoceasion,  than  the  actual  habit  of  the  plant. 
iSAoote,  long,  slender,  purplish  in  the  sun,  ihldcly  covered  'with 
dark  pvrple  spines ;  fntit,  hardly  above  medium,  red,  fine  flavor. 
Barry  says,  "  to  insure  a  good  autumn  crop,  the  canes  should  be  - 
pruned  in  spring  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground." 

Mas.  WiLnzR. 
Seedling  of  Col.  Wilder,  which  it  so  nearly  resembles  aa  not  to 
require  distinct  description. 

Obahoe. 

This  variety  was  grown  by  Dr.  Brinckle  from  seed  in  1844,  On 
account  of  being  more  hardy,  it  will  probably  supersede  the  Tellow 
Antwerp,  while  its  late  period  of  ripening,  being  some  t«n  days  afler 
that  variety,  will  render  it  highly  valuable  for  marketing.  Shoots, 
vigorous,  with  white  spines  ;  leaf,  irregular ;  fruit,  large,  ovate,  beau- 
tiful bright  orange  color,  and  of  excellent  flavor,  productive.  By 
many  this  b  regarded  as  the  best  of  alt  the  varieties  originated  by 
Dr.  Brin<^e. 

Ran  / 

Kew  Red  Anlirerp, 


lAIF-ucorinr  Anii 
Huwlud'ilicd  At 


Although  universally  desired,  it  ^ 
is  rare  that  the  trut  Red  Antwerp 
raspberry  is  found  west  of  the  Stal« 
of  Now  York.  It  is  a  Dutch  sort, 
originally  from  Antwerp  city.  An 
examination  of  the  Red  Antwerp 
as  Ttnported  from  several  sources, 
all  of  which  prove  inoorrect,  leads 
OS  to  doubt  whether  it  is  better 
known  in  the  old  country  than  here, 
lie  common  Red  Antwerp  is  easily 
detected  in  its  fruit  being  smaller 
and  round,  while  that  of  the  true  is 
large,  r^ilarly  long  conical,  dull 
red,  with   a   rich   sweet   flavor. 
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Canet^  moderately  strong,  yellowish  green,  becoming  pale  brown 
early  in  autumn,  covered  below  with  dark  brown  spines,  but  the 
upper  portions,  especially  of  the  bearing  wood,  nearly  smooth.  Hipens 
from  1st  to  10th  July.  ,The  canes  need  protection  in  winter  through- 
out northern  sections,  in  order  to  secure  a  full  crop. 

Yellow  Antwerp. 

White  Antwerp,         |         Doable-bearing  Yellow. 

This  variety  is  only  suited  to  small  gardens,  and  even  there  >se 
presume  will  soon  give  place  to  the  Col.  Wilder  and  Orange.  It 
sometimes  throws  up  a  succession  of  shoots,  maturing  fruit  for  a  long 
time,  whence  its  synonym  of  Double-bearing.  Shoots,  strong,  light 
yellow,  with  greenish  spines ;  fruit,  large,  conical,  pale  yellow,  sweet, 
and  excellent.  Requires  protection  in  winter..  In  our  Southern 
States  the  Antwerp  varieties  are  said  to  fail. 

Walkkb. 

Seedling  grown  by  Dr.  Brinckle,  which  promises  to  be  valuable  as 
a  market  variety.  It  is  yet  little  known  out  of  Philadelphia.  Fruity 
large,  round,  deep  crimson,  solid,  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem,  keeps 
long  in  perfection  on  the  plant,  and  bears  carriage  well ;  spines,  r^.« 


CLASS  III.—  Uhtcorthy  farther  Culture. 
American  Red. 

Gommon  Red,        |        I&aglish  Red  qf  teme. 

Well  known.    iSioots  upright,  light  brown.    Fruit  mediom,  roiuididi,  light 
red,  snb-actd.    Early. 

American  White. 

White  Tliiinblebernr.    ^ 
Varying  firom  above  only  in  color. 

Barnet. 

Oorawairs  Prolific,        I        Gornwall's  Red, 
Oorawall's  Seedlioflf,       |        Larp e  Red, 
Lord  ExmonUi'a. 

Englidi.    Shoots  long,  yellowlah  green,  branching.    Frait  large,  soft,  roind* 
Iflh  conical,  porpliah  red,  agreeable. 
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BRHiTroRD  Cake, 

Jhirliab.     ShooU  strODiF 
iDfl 


Engllab.    Shoot4  stroDg,  InraachiDg.    Frait  mediom,  oral  c<»ica],  doll  red. 
Inferior. 


CHaiAM  R«D. 

From  the  Uedlterranewl.    Sboots  upright,  hardj.     Froit  medium,  round, 
deep  red,  acid.    Late. 

Cox'b  Honbt. 
Eoglisb.    Fruit  medium,  fellowiBh  white,  bome  ia  cluaten  t.\oag  the  Btems. 

FcTMUil  Beuidg,        I        LilF  Cue, 
Sibsiin,  I        Rctl  Double  Beuiog. 

Tarietf  of  the  Antwerp.    Large,  doll  red,  hardy.    Kipeni  late. 

NomNOBAH'  SCARLKT. 

fiiglbh.    Fmlt  nedlnm,  obtnee  conical,  red. 

Ohio  Ever-bxaring. 

Ohio  RiupbeTTy. 

•Native  or  Ohio,  and  differing  from  the  American  Black  onlf  In  prodndof 
two  Inferior  crops  In  a  fear. 

Victoria. 
Eigliah.    Medium,  roundish  conical,  red. 

Woodward's  Rbd  Globk. 
QigUdL    Large  red,  roandish  conlcaL 

Wiluot'8  Earlt  Red, 
OigUdi.    Small,  roondf^,  red.    Farlj. 


THE     STRAWBERRY. 

Fragaria^  {of  tpecies,)  L.     EotaeecB  of  Botaaists. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  or  since  the  advent  of  Hoyej's  Seed- 
ling to  the  varieties  of  ihe  strawberry,  there  has  arisen  a  furor  for 
the  production  of  new  varieties,  until  nearly  every  village  in  the 
United  Stat^  has  its  "  rare  and  unsurpased  seedling,*^  cultivated  and 
extolled  with  praise  and  poetry  quailing  that  of  olden  bard ;  while 
savans  wise  on  strawberry  culture,  and  the  structure  of  plants 
botanically,  have  occupied  page  after  page  of  our  Hortkuitaral 
Journals,  much  to  the  amusement,  if  not  instruction,  of  practical 
men«- 

A  native  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  both  hemisphere^  the 
varieties  of  the  strawberry  are  universally  esteemed  among  the 
roost  delicious  as  well  as  most  wholesome  of  the  smaller  fruitIL 
And  although  it  is  regarded  as  properly  a  habitant  of  cold  diniAtes, 
it  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the  most  southern  latitude  of  this 
country. 

As  a  fruit  embracing  delicious  and  healthful  qualities,  with  full 
and  satisfactory  pecuniary  returns,  it  has  found  a  place  in  every 
garden,  farm,  and  plantation,  from  the  size  of  a  bed  four  feet  square 
to  the  field  of  five  times  that  many  acres ;  yet  withal,  there  is  not 
sufRcient  quantity  grown  to  meet  the  demand.  Olden  records  have 
been  made  of  cures  effected  in  the  human  frame  from  use  of  straw- 
berries. We  consider  the  fact,  that  during  strawberry  season  there 
b  less  of  sickness  in  cities  well  supplied  with  that  fruity  a  most 
agreeable  testimonial  to  its  healthful  and  invaluable  qualities  at 
the  present  day.  The  distinctive  name  Ftagaria,  is  highly  expressive 
of  the  fragrant  scent  emitted  by  the  fruit. 

Baisino  from  Seed. — When  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  it  should 
be  gathered  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  or  with  great  care  each  seed 
separated.  Select  ground  of  light  sandy  soil,  where  only  the  morn- 
ing sun  will  shine ;  or,  better,  perhaps,  have  ready  a  cold  frame  with 
the  lights  sloping  to  the  north.  Sow  the  seed  at  distances  of  about 
one  inch,  and  cover  lightly  by  sifting  fine  sand,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
vegetable  .mould  from  the  woods.  This  done  in  June,  the  plants 
will  need  cara  until  about  October,  at  which  time,  if  not  grown  in  a 
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frame,  thoy  should  have  tan-bark  (»r  decayed  leaves  strewed  among 
them  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  Early  in  April  following,  trans- 
plant into  deeply  trenched  ground^  well  manured  with  vegetable 
compost. 

Propagation  from  Runners  and  Divisions. — All  varieties  of  the 
strawberry,  exci^pt  the  Wood  and  Alpine,  propagate  rapidly  by 
means  of  runners.  These,  when  a  new  variety  is  procured,  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  as  fast  as  they  make  joints,  should  be 
pegged  down,  and  have  fine  soil  or  sharp  sand  scattered  over  them 
to  induce  them  more  readily  to  make  roots.  In  this  way  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  new  plants  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  one  in  a 
season. 

To  secure  a  bed  of  those  most  prolific  in  old  grounds,  select  while 
in  fi-uit,  and  set  stakes  by  side  of  those  from  which  you  wish  to 
renew ;  after  fruiting,  destroy  all  around,  thus  giving  them  light 
and  room  to  form  abundance  of  new  plants.  The  Wood  and 
Alpine  varieties  are  propagated  easily  from  seed  with  but  little 
variation.  They  are  also  propagated  by  dividirfg  the  roots  or  cluster 
of  roots  early  in  the  spring. 

Fertile  and  Barren  Plants. — It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  every 
person  enjoys  some  hobby  on  which  to  ride."  Mr.  N.  Longworth, 
of  ^cinnati,  has  received  the  credit  of  starting  the  hobby  of  (in 
common  phrase)  male  and  female  strawberry  blossoms;  and  so 
vigorously  has  the  hobby  been  ridden,  that,  with  locomotive  power 
and  speed,  it  has  found  its  way  into  every  journal  in  the  country, 
whether  horticultural  or  otherwise;  and  so  generally  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  staminate  (male)  and  pistillate  (female)  flowers  under- 
stood, that  we  do  not  deem.it  necessary  here  to  re-describe. 

"  The  European  Wood  and  Alpine  strawberries  always  maintaia 
a  natural  character  of  the  blossom,  no  matter  how  cultivated,  and 
therefore  every  blossom  gives  a  perfect  fruit." 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  8. 

Natural  SUtU  8UriU  Staminate  BUmom.  BteHU  PisUaate  BUmom, 

The  "  Scarlets "  and  "  Pines,"  as  thcv  \re  classed,  when  grown 
from  seed  in  highly  cultivated  grounds,  have  a  tendency  to  become 
imperfect  in  either  stamens  or  pistils,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  hence 
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arises  the  necessity  as  well  as  apparent  reality  of  the  terms  mala 
and  female. 

In  the  production  of  new  varieties,  even  in  our  wildlings,  the  seed- 
ling plants,  by  means  of  highly  enriched  and  stimulating  soils,  in 
exMbiting  the  full  and  even  enlai^ed  development  of  one  oi^n,  the 
other  remaining  imperfect,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  of.  strictly 
barren  (staminate)  and  fertile  (pistillate)  plants,  which  when  once 
formed,  it  is  well  known,  seldom  change.  We  coincide  with  Mr. 
Downing,  that  ^'  the  organs  are  always  present,  though  imperfectly 
developed,"  and  that  when  "deficient  in  pistils,  (see  Fig.  3,)  they  are 
called  male  plants  ;  if  deficient  in  stamens,  (see  Fig.  2,)  female  plants, 
the  temu  are  incorrect  ;"  yet  these  terms  have  become  so  commonly 
accepted  that  we  have  for  the  better  understanding  continued  their 
use. 

This  deficiency  in  the  one  or  other  organ  arising  from  the  original 
state  of  cultivation,  cannot  be  changed  by  placing  the  plant  in  dif- 
ferent soil  and  preserving  an  even  temperature.  The  runners  will, 
when  grown  in  open  air  and  usual  cultivation,  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  instances  out  of  every  thousand,  continue  to  maintain  the 
habit  of  the  parent  plant.  A  change  from  imperfect  or  perfect  con- 
struction in  the  flower  of  the  strawberry  cannot  be  depended  on  from 
a  plhnt  whose  habit  is  once  established,  by  means  simply  of  varied 
cultivation,  although  very  high  and  exciting  cultivation  from  Mpich- 
ing  of  animal  manures,  will  oflen  produce  over-luxuriance  of  fonage, 
with  corresponding  decrease  of  fruit  stems;  hence  the  necessity  of 
forming  beds  or  plantations  of  the  two  distinct  fully  developed  plants, 
and  also  the  care  requisite  to  prevent  the  staminate  or  male  plants 
from  occupying  too  much  ground,  their  supply  of  food  derived  from 
the  root  being  given  to  creation  of  new  plants  by  means  of  ruimers 
instead  of  fruit,  as  in  the  pistillate  or  female  variety. 

With  this  understanding,  therefore,  that  varieties  are  continu- 
ally being  produced,  in  which  one  organ  is  most  prominently  devel- 
oped, and  measurably  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  as  a  fruit- 
bearing  flower,  it  has  become  a  requisite  in  planting  to  secure  such 
proportion  of  fruit-bearing  or  pistillate  plants  with  Uie  finictifying  or 
staminate  varieties  as  to  return  the  desired  yield  of  fruit.  'Die  pis- 
tsllates,  being  regarded  as  the  female,  are  counted  valuable  in  newly 
formed  beds  as  of  ten^o  one  of  staminates  or  males. 

Varieties  howevecexist,  like  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Burr's  Old 
Seedling,  and  Longworth's  Prolific,  which  have  generally  been  classed 
as  staminate  or  male  plants,  and  yet  produce  abundance  of  fruit. 
These  varieties  possess  both  organs  perfect,  in  proportion  of  about 
three  out  of  five  flowers, ^and  we  have  therefore  classed  them  as  her- 
maphrodite. 

Vabizties  and  thkir  CLAflsiricATiON. — ^The  varieties  of  this  fruit 
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have  within  ten  years  past  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  burdensome 
to  the  author  who  describes,  as  well  as  the  amateur  or  nurseryman 
who  grows,  while-for  all  practical  and  useful  purposes,  but  very  few 
are  retained  as  desirable  to  cultiYate  where  quantity  of  produce  and 
character,  or  rather  flavor  in  fruit  is  expected. 

The  character  exhibited  in  varieties  oflen  marks  their  parentage, 
yet,  as  it  is  known  that  a  plant  can  be  fertilized  by  two  or  more 
varieties,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  select  the  distinct  class,  and 
writers  are  oflen  not  a  little  confused  in  endeavoring  to  place  them. 

Aiithors  h^ve  classed  the  strawberry  as  Scarlets,  the  original 
type  being  our  wild  strawberry  ;  Pines,  originating  from  Pine  or 
Surinam  strawberry  ;  Woods  and  Alpines,  from  the  common  wood 
strawberry  of  Europe;  Hautbois,  or  Highwood^  from  Bohemia; 
Chili,  from  South  America. 

The  Scarlets  are  designated  in  their  character  by  small  flowers ; 
long,  thin,  light  green,  sharply  serrate  leaves ;  acid  or  sub-acid  fruit, 
of  bright  scarlet  cqlor,  with  seeds  deeply  imbedded. 

The  Pines  are  designated  by  large  flowers ;  broad,  dark  green 
leaves  ;  fruit  of  pineapple  flavor,  and  generally  soft  in  texture ;  seeds 
slightly  imbedded. 

The  Alpines  and  Woods  have  small  flowers,  perfect  in  their 
organs ;  small,  thin,  light  green  leaves ;  fruit  small,  sweet,  and  sepiU 
ratinf^  freely  from  the  calyx. 

The  Hautbois  have  large,  pale  green  leaves,  on  tall  foot-stalks, 
the  fruit-stalk  tall  and  erect,  the  fruit  of  a  dull  red  or  purplish  color. 

The  Chili,  designated  bf  hairy,  thick,  obtusely  serrate  leaves,  fruit 
pale  red  and  insipid. 

The  Green  strawberries  have  light  green  foliage,  plaited  fruit,  solid 
flesh,  so  unworthy  cultivation  as  rarely  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

We  have  dropped  the  arrangement  into  classes  in  order,  simply 
designating  each  in  our  descriptive  text. 

Soil  and  Situation. — Rich,  deep,  loamy,  inclining  to  clayey  soils 
are  generally  found  to  produce  the  largest  berries  as  well  as  most 
in  quantity  ;  but  a  sharp  sandy  soil,  well  manured  with  compost  of 
animal  manure,  bones,  decayed  weeds,  old  mortar,  brick-dust  or 
rubbish,  has,  to  our  knowledge^  produced  some  crops  equal  to  any 
recorded  in  the  public  journals.  Deep  the  soil  must  be,  say  twenty 
inches,  to  insure  the  perfection  of  an  entire  crop.  If  only  a  mode- 
rately deep  soil  of  six  to  eight  inches,  the  first  berries  will  fill  and 
perfect,  while  the  heat  and  drought  so  usual  throughout  the  West  and 
South-west  in  strawberry  season,  will  cause  too  rapid  exhaustion, 
and  prevent  the  filling  and  perfecting  of  the  remainder. 

Trenches,  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  with  one  foot  of 
straw  or  leaves  laid  in  the  bottom,  then  filled  up  with  good  soil,  well 
repays  the  labor  in  the  extra  crop  produced. 
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Where  beds  hATe  been  long  established  and  rendered  rich  hy  dag- 
ging  in  liberally  of  bam-jard  manure,  it  frequently  happens  that  too 
much  growth  of  foliage  ensues,  to  the  destruction  of  flowers  or  fruit 
stems.  Where  such  is  the  case,  application  of  one  quart  of  gypsum 
(plaster  of  Paris)  to  every  four  feet  square  of  ground,  with  two 
inches  over  the  surface  of  leaf  or  y^etable  mould  fix>m  the  woodj 
or  old  pastures,  will  again  bring  in  fruit.  It  also  often  occurs,  that 
the  staminates  have  become  too  numerous.  These  are  easily  de- 
tected, as  they  flower  some  four  or  five  days  earlier  than  the  pistil- 
lates,  and  may  then  be  drawn  out. 

The  situation  of  a  bed  or  plantation  affects  only  the  earlier  or 
later  maturity  of  a  variety.  A  side  hill  sloping  south-east,  with 
springs  of  water  gushing  from  several  points  near  its  summit,  has 
enabled  an  acquaintance  of  ours  to  send  to  market  the  '^  Early 
Scarlet "  strawberry  some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
others  who  have  the  same  variety  on  warm  soils  and  open  'level 
exposures.  Situations  so  selected  that  water  can  be  supplied 
liberally  throughout  the  fruiting  season,  will  increase  the  product 
nearly  one-third.  Wet  ground,  where  water  stands  after  rains,  or 
springy,  cold  soils,  should  never  be  selected. 

Season  for  Tranbplantino  and  Prsparation  of  Plants. — 
South  of  Philadelphia,  the  best  season  for  forming  new  plantations 
is  either  the  last  of  September,  first  of  October^  or  in  March.  In 
latitudes  north  of  this  range  it  will  generally  be  found  best  to  trans- 
plant in  April  or  early  in  May.  July  or  August  planting  in  either 
section  will  be  found  unprofitable,  owing  to  the  dear  drying  heat  of 
our  sun ;  while  September  or  later  planting  in  the  northern  range 
will  require  additional  care,  heavy  mulching  with  tan-bark,  saw-dust 
or  the  like ;  and  even  then,  many  of  the  pliuits  will  be  drawn  out  by 
frosts  of  winter. 

The  plants  when  set  should  be  trimmed  of  all  but  two  leaves,  the 
roots  immersed  in  muddy  water,  and  if  possible  a  damp  or  rainy- 
time  selected  for  the  work ;  and  in  order  to  have  the  bed  profitable^ 
one  hermaphrodite  should  be  planted  to  every  eight  pistillate  plants. 

Time  of  Bipbning. — ^This  varies  according  to  latitude.  In  the 
latitude  of  Qncinnati,  the  season  usually  commences  about  the 
26th  May,  continuing  until  the  first  of  July,  and  for  every  degree 
of  latitude  a  difference  of  ten  days  may  be  counted  on,  either  earlier 
or  later,  as  you  go  north  or  south. 

The  fruiting  season  may  also  be  controlled  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  cutting  foliage  and  flowers,  and  liberal  or  restrained  watering. 
If,  for  instance,  a  bed  of  Jenney's  Seedling  be  taken  of  eight  feet 
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square,  the  first  two  feet  square  shall  be  permitteSL  to  bloom  and 
fruit  at  its  usual  time ;  the  next  two  feet  shall  have  only  its  first 
fniit^tems  plucked  when  just  about  to  bloom  ;  the  third  shall  have 
its  entire  foliage  and  fruit-stems  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  when 
the  second  finit-stems  appear,  they  are  also  to  be  picked  as  in  the 
second  plat ;  the  fourth  shall  be  treated  as  the  third,  but  receive  no 
moisture  after  the  first  cutting  for  a  space  often  days  or  two  weeks. 
The  result  will  be  a  succession  of  fruit  in  order. 

Modes  of  Cultxtre. — Different  varieties  require  measurably  dif- 
ferent  modes  of  culture  in  order  to  insure  full  and  perfect  fruit. 
That  of  cultivation  in  hills  of  about  two  feet  apart,  one  plant  to  a 
hill,  the  runners  regularly  destroyed,  isf  most  successful  with  the 
Wood  and  Alpine  varieties,  and  also  returns  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  berries  with  nearly  all  the  Scarlets  and  Pines ;  but  at  the 
price  of  labor  in  this  country,  it  is  regarded  as  too  expensive  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  following  modes  in  rows  or  strips,  which 
have  been  successfully  and  largely  practised  in  this  country,  and  are 
thu^  described  by  A.  J.  Downing : 

^^  Culture  in  Bows. — The  rows  should  be  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  of  the  large  growing  kinds  two  feet  from  each  other  in  the 
rows ;  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds,  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
is  sufficient.  The  runners  must  be  kept  down  by  cutting  Uiem  off 
at  least  three  times  a  year,  and  the  ground  maintained  in  good  order 
by  constant  dressing.  During  the  first  year,  a  row  of  any  small 
vegetables  may  be  sown  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  Every 
autumn,  if  the  plants  are  not  luxuriant,  a  light  coat  of  manure  should 
be  dug  in  between  the  rows ;  but  if  they  are  very  thrifly,  it  must  be 
omitted,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too  much  to  leaf. 

"A  light  top-dressing  of  leaves,  or  any  good  compost,  applied  late 
in  the  fall,  greatly  promotes  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  and  secures  the 
more  tender  kinds  against  the  effects  of  an  unusually  cold  winter. 
Before  the  fruit  ripens,  the  ground  "between  the  rows  should  be 
covered  with  straw  or  new-mown  grass,  to  keep  it  clean.  A  plan- 
tation in  rows  is  generally  in  full  perfection  the  third  year,  and  must 
always  be  renewed  after  the  fourth  year." 

Culture  in  Alternate  Strips, — "  Strike  out  the  rows  three  feet 
apart  with  a  line.  Plant  along  each  line,  about  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  The  plants  will  soon  send  out  runners,  and  these  runners 
should  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  every  alte  matestrip  of  three 
feet,  the  other  strip  being  kept  bare  by  continually  destroyingall 
runners  upon  it,  the  whole  patch  being  kept  free  of  all  weeds.    The 
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occupied  strip  or  bed  of  runners  will  now  give  a  heavy  crop  of 
strawberries,  and  the  open  strip  of  three  will  serve  as  an  slley  from 
which  to  gather  fruit.  After  the  crop  is  over,  dig  and  prepare  this 
alley  or  strip  for  the  occupancy  of  the  new  runners  for  the  next  sea- 
son's crop.  The  runners  from  the  old  strip  will  now  speedily  cover 
the  new  space  allotted  to  them,  and  will  perhaps  require  a  partial 
thinning  out  to  have  them  evenly  distributed.  As  soon  as  this  is  the 
case,  say  about  the  middle  of  August,  dig  under  the  whole  of  the  old 
plants  with  a  light  coat  of  manure.  The  surface  may  be  then  sown 
with  turnips  or  spinach,  which  will  come  off  before  the  next  season 
of  fruits. 

'*  In  thb  way  the  strips  or  beds  occupied  by  the  plants  are  reversed 
every  season,  and  the  same  plot  of  ground  may  thus  be  continued  in 
a  productive  state  for  many  years." 

Specific  Nutrition. — R.  G.  Pardee,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "  I 
fertilize  the  plants,  on  opening  of  spring,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
a  solution  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  etMch  of  sulphate  of  potassium, 
Glauber  salts,  and  sal  soda,  and  one  ounce  of  muriate  ammonia,  to 
eight  gallons  of  water ;  continue  this  once  a  week  or  ten  days  until 
they  blossom ;  then  pure  cold  water  until  they  ripen." 

An  old  recipe  published  in  the  "  Friends'  Review,"  Philadelphia, 
says  that  "A  bed  30  feet  by  40  should  have  applied,  about  once  a 
week,  for  three  times,  commencing  when  the  green  leaves  first  begin 
to  start,  and  making  the  last  application  just  before  the  plants  are  in 
full  bloom,  the  following  preparation :  Of  nitre,  of  potash,  of  Glauber's 
salt,  and  sal  soda,  each  one  pound ;  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  one-quar- 
ter of  a  pound,  dissolved  in  thirty  gallons  of  rain  or  river  water. 
One-third  applied  at  a  time,  and  the  application  made  at  evening.'* 
If  dry  weather,  free  application  of  clear  sofl  water  should  be  made 
between  the  times  of  using  the  preparation*  Throughout  most  of 
the  Western  soils  there  is  as  yet  no  necessity  for  specific  application 
of  food  to  the  strawberry,  except  it  may  be  in  old  gardens.  For 
field  or  market  culture,  new  clover-ley  will  be  found  better  than 
specific  manures  on  old  grounds.  The  applying  specific  nutrition  in 
solution  to  all  fruit-bearing  plants,  undoubtedly  increases  their  sus- 
ceptibility, while  it  increases  the  vigor,  and  foliage,  and  size  of  fruit ; 
yet  we  doubt  the  success  of  such  increased  action  in  the^soils  of  the 
Western  States,  as  combined  with  the  great  changes  of  climate.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  advise  such  course  as  will  rather  check  than  en- 
hance vigor.  We  append  analysis  of  the  strawberry  plant  made  by- 
Mr.  Bilius  Kirtland  for  guidance  of  those  whose  grounds  have  become 
exhausted,  and  who  pn^er  t^is  method : 
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In  one  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  of  the  ashes : 

Gniai. 

Silica, 6.117 

Charcoal  and  Sand, 3.103 

Perphosphate  of  Iron,         •        •        •        •  1.515 

Lime, 26.539 

Magnesia, 8.908 

Sulphuric  Acid,      •        •        •        .        .        .  1.469 

Phosphoric  Acid,        .....  6.970 

Chlorine  , 708 

Potash,  ' 83.154 

Soda, 2.790 

Carbonic  Acid, 23.008 

114.281 

Organic  matter  and  loss,      •         •        .     1.739 

116.020 


CLASS  \.— Worthy  General  Cultivation. 

Burr's  New  Pink. 

Originated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1846,  on  a 
clayey  soil.  Flowers,  pistillate,  large  for  the  sex ; 
vines,  hardy,  yigorous,  very  productive;  fruity 
large,  obovate  or  rounded,  light  pale  red ;  seeds, 
slightly  imbedded;  flesh,  w^tish  pink,  delicate 
aromatic  flavor,  sweet  and  delicious ;  core,  firm, 
long,  rounded,  too  tender  for  a  market  fruit,  highly 
desirable  in  gardens.  Ripens  among  the  very 
earliest. 

Western  Queen. 

Originated  at  Cleveland,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirt- 
land,  in  1849,  on  gravelly  loam.  Flowers,  pistil- 
late ;  vines,  very  hardy  ;  foot-stalks,  long ;  foliage, 
dark,  acuminate;  truss,  well  spread,  very  pro- 
ductive f  fruit,  medium  to  lai^e,  regular,  rounded, 
conical,  very  little  inclination. to  form  a  neck; 
color,  rich  dark  glossy  red ;  seeds,  dark ;  flesh,  yel- 
lowish stained,  firm,  juicy,  sub-acid,  sprightly  and 
agreeable  flavor ;  core,  long,  conical.  This  variety 
bears  carriage  well,  and  being  less  acid  as  well  as 
larger  than  Hudson  or  Willey,  should  supersede 
them. 
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LoICOWORTh's   PBOUFia 
Schneieke't 


Originated  at  Qncinnati  at  same  time 
^  McAvoy^s  Superior,  and  on  similar 
ground ;  both  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth  known  as  the  "  Grarden  of  Eden." 
For  market  culture  we  regard  it  of  more 
Talue  than  McAvoy's  Superior.  Flowert^ 
hermaphrodite;  vvm»^  hardy;  fooi'SUdks^ 
long,  stout ;  Uaf^  broad,  round,  bold,  up- 
right, with  a  curve;  trusses,  large,  full,  stand 
up  well  from  the  ground;  producdve^r^u- 
lar,  and  sure  b^er.  Fruit,  above  me- 
dium to  large,  generally  regular,  roundish, 
or  obovate,  sometimes  slightly  conical  or 
coxcomb ;  cohr,  rich,  dark  crimson ;  seeds,  small,  deeply  imbedded  ; 
Jlesh,  firm,  bright  red,  with  veina  of  white,  and  a  white  rim  sur. 
roimding  the  core,  which  is  obovate  rounded,  sulMusid,  rich,  high, 
not  delicate  flavor;  calyx,  around  stem,  is  large,  long  acuminate, 
and  the  stem  set  deeply  into  the  fruit  Ripens  medium  season,  or 
with  «  Hudson. " 

McAvoy's  Supbrior. 

HcAvoy'f  No.  12. 


Ojiginated  at  Cincinnati,  in  1848,  on  loamy  clay  soil  underlaid 
with  limestone.  Received  the  prize  of  $100  from  the  Gndnnati 
Horticultural  Society,  1851.  Flowers,  pistillate :  vines,  hardy ;  Joti^ 
age,  broad,  dark,  wavy,  and  sharply  serrated;  footstalks,  long; 
tnuBSB,  full  and  well  formed ;  fruit,  very  large,  exceeding  by  one- 
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e^^ttli  thftt  of  any  other  variety  ;  form,  varied,  as  shown  in  our  draw- 
ings, generally  roimdisb,  irregular,  conical,  and  oooasionally  slightly 
necked  ;  color,  rich,  dark,  glossy  crimson  ;  teedt,  large,  slightly  im- 
bedded ;  Jkih,  red  crimson,  lighted  and  veined  with  white,  the  white 
most  apparent  at  the  apex,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  with  an  exquisitely 
fine,  hi^  flavor ;  eort,  round,  oblong,  rather  open  and  coarse  in  tex- 
ture. Too  tender  to  endure  oarriage  long  distuices,  desirable  for 
market  gardens  near  town,  as  well  as  for  private  gardens.  Ripens 
at  medium  season, 

Jxtmxr'B  SxRDUSO. 

For  ripening  late — say  one  week  afler  "  Long- 
worth's  Prolific,"  or  about  same  time  as  "  Dun- 
dee"— and  for  its  firm  texture,  and  desirable 
rilitiea  as  a  variety  for  preserving,  we  place 
Jfflmey's  Seedling  in  our  Hat  for  general  cul- 
tivation,   .JToteerf,  pistillate ;  titrwi,  veryhardy; 
leaf  and  fivit-ttems  both  long,  stifi|  and  up-   I 
right;    ealyx,  very  large,    distinctive;  fruit,  ' 
large,  very  rt^gular,  roundish  oonicai ;  color,  rich,  V 
glossy  dark  red ;  tetda,  deeply  imbedded  ;  ^fleth,    ' 
white,  tinged  with  pink  at  the  core,  while  the 
red  of  sut^ice  is  shaded  in  one-sixteenth  of  dis- 
tance, firm,  ridi,  sub-acid,  delicious;  core,  long 
oonicai,  open  texture,  sometimes  hollow.     Sta- 
ton,  late.     Very  productive,  3,200  quarts  having  been  gathered  firom 
less  than  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

Pkolifio  Hadtboib.  • 

IIdiIc  Huuboia,  I        Lafayetis  (oT  •ome,} 

DouUs  B»ring,  [        Ia  Grugc  (of  toaa.) 

Of  all  the  Hautboia  or  hiffh-wood  class  of  straw- 
berries, this  we  regard  as  the  only  one  worth  culti- 
vating ;  and  even  this  is  only  adapted  to  private 
gardens  of  those  who  relish  its  peculiar  musky  fla- 
vor.    One  pint  of  these  berries,  mixed  with  a  dish 
of  two  quarts  of  any  of  the  Scarlet  or  Pine  varie- 
ties, imparts  a  richness  and  character  that  few  can 
avoid  liking,  after  once  tasting.     Plants  of  both  J 
sexes  require  to  be  carefijlly  ^eote'd,  in  order  to  *• 
give  product     Foot-ttalis,  long,  bearing  the  fruit 
above  the  foliage ;  vines,  hardy,  and  very  product- 
ive ;  fruit,  medium,  sometimes  large,  rounded  con- 
ical, dark  purplish  red ;  teeds,  light  crimson,  prominent ;  fieih,  firm, 
musky,  very  rich,  sweet,  and  deucioua;  core,  ovate  conicu,  partially 
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hollow.     Ripens  with  '*  Western  Queen ;"  and  Bometdmes,  when  the 
season  is  rainy,  gives  a  partial  second  crop.  - 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C,  says  the  Fertilized  Hautbois  <^ 
Myatt  is  a  larger  fruit  and  better  bearer  than  above. 


CLASS  11. —  Worthy  further  Attention  by  AnuUeurey  and  adapted  to 

certain  Localities, 

AuGB  Mauds. 

PrinceM  Alice  Maude . 

EugUsh.  Hermaphrodite ;  large  flowers,  conical,  dark  crimson,  glossy, 
flavor  sprightly,  abundant  bearer,  grown  largely  in  some  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Ajaz. 

English.  Staminate ;  globular,  sometimes  cock's  comb,  dark  crimson, 
fine  &vor.    New. 

Black  Princb. 

Black  ImperiaL 

English.  Pistillate  ;  large,  rounded,  deep  purplish  red,  glossy ;  seeds 
slightly  imbedded,  very  showy ;  flesh  rich,  red,  sweet ;  in  some  localities, 
as  at  iSfewburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  Canada  shore  opposite  Detroit,  proves 
of  the  very  highest  flavor ;  wants  a  rich  loamy  clay ;  core  flil^  firm, 
surrounded  by  a  light  pink  line.  There  is  another  variety  of  Black  Prince 
which  is  long,  conical,  somewhat  acid. 

m, 

BiSHOP^s  Orangb. 

Orange  Hadson  Bay,        |        Bishop's  New. 

Pistillate ;  medium,  light  orange  scarlet^  conical ;  fruits  in  dusters,  mod- 
erately prolific ;  desirable  in  warm,  deep,  sandy  soils. 

Burr's  Sbedlino. 

Burr's  Stanunale  Seedling,         |        Burr's  Old  Seedling. 

American.  Hermaphrodite ;  foliage  light  green,  vines  strong,  vigorous 
and  hardy.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish  ovaJ,  often  conical ;  seed  light- 
colored  ;  color  light  pale  red ;  flesh  tender,  mild  and  pleasant  flavor,  does 
not  bear  carriage  well,  and  is  of  too  pale  color  to  sell  well  in  market ; 
productive,  and  as  a  fertilizer  for  pistillate  varieties,  valuable. 

Boston  Pine. 

American.  Staminate  ;  requires  high  cultivation  in  hills ;  vines  vigor- 
ous.   Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  conical ;  seeds  yellow,  sUghtly  imbed* 
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ded ;  color  deep,  rich  shiniDg  red ;  flesh  pale  scarlet,  firm,  juicy,  sweet, 
with  a  sprightly  agreeable  iiavor.  C.  M.  Hovey,  the  originator  of  this 
variety,  claims  for  it  earliness  and  great  productiveness. 

Brewer's  Emperor. 

English.  Staminate ;  large,  ovate,  dark  red,  hardy,  and  said  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Although  introduced  to  this  country  some  eight  years,  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  much  disseminated. 

Brilliant. 

American.  Hermaphrodite ;  flowers  large.  Fruit  large,  conical,  deep 
crimson,  flavor  excellent^  productive,  plants  vigorous.    W.  R.  P.  in  HorL 

Caleb  Cope. 

American.  Pistillate ;  large,  pointed,  scarlet ;  flesh  white,  flavor  good, 
proUfic 

Crimson  Conx. 

Dutch  Berry. 

Pistillate ;  flowers  medium.  Fruit  large,  conical,  good  flavor,  slightly 
acid ;  vines  vigorous,  requiring  space,  productive. 

CUSHINQ. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Fruit  large,  color  light  scarlet,  form  ob- 
tuse conical ;  flesh  fine,  flavor  sprififhtly,  agreeable,  productive.  Originated 
by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia. 

Cleveland. 

American.  Hermaphrodite:  leaf  large,  ovate  rounded,  dark  green. 
Fruit  large,  varying  from  cock  s  comb  to  conical  shape,  irregular ;  color 
dark  purplish  red  on  sunny  side,  opposite  a  rich  clear  vermilion ;  seeds 
ovate  pointed,  prominent ;  flesh  firm,  of  pineapple  flavor,  rich  and  deli- 
cious. A  variety  raised  firom  seed  in  1849,  by  Mrs.  D.  H.  Lamb,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Crescent  Seedling. 

A  variety  originated  at  New  Orleans,  said  to  be  perpetual  bearer.  We 
have  been  unable  to  examine  it.    It  requires  further  testing. 

Charlotte. 

American.  Pistillate;  flowers  medium,  foliage  broad.  Fruit  large, 
obovate;  color  dark  scarlet;  flesh  sweety  sprightly  flavor,  productive. 
W.  R.  P.  in  Hort 

20 
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Climax. 

C3imaz  Scarlet. 

American.  Pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  conical,  slightly  necked,  lighfc 
scarlet,  rather  acid,  very  productive.    E.  &  B. 

Cornucopia. 

American.  Pistillate.  Fruit  large,  conical,  scariet^  productive.  W. 
R  P.  in  Hort. 

Dundee. 

Scotch.  Pistillate ;  leaves  light  green,  foot  and  fruit-stalks  long,  sup- 
porting the  clusters  of  fruit  clear  of  the  ground.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
roundish  oval,  very  uniform,  light  pale  clear  scarlet ;  flesh  firm,  rich,  acid, 
high  flavor ;  very  productive,  extremely  valuable  as  market  berry,  its  pe- 
riod of  ripening  being  from  five  to  ten  days  afler  Willey  or  Hudson. 
Vines  very  hardy. 

DUCHESBE  DR  TrEVISE. 

A  variety  vrhich  as  yet  we  do  not  know  of  having  been  fruited  in  thia 
country.  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  thix^ 
'describes  it:  Presented  to  the  Society  by  M.  Jamin,  Bourg-la-Reine,  near 
Paris,  September  6,  1^851.  Fruit  middle-sized,  ovate,  deep  red;  seeds 
small,  rather  deeply  embedded ;  flesh  pale  red,  juicy,  with  a  brisk  rich 
flavor ;  leaves  large,  roundish,  widely  and  rather  obtusely  serrated  ;  leaf- 
stalks moderately  tall,  very  hairy,  the  hairs  on  these  spreading  horizon- 
tally, but  those  on  the  scapes  and  runners  are  adpressed.  Appears  to  be 
a  good  bearer. 

Duke  of  Kent. 

Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet,     |  Austrian  Scartrt, 

Early  Prolific  Scarlet. 

English.  Staminate.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  conical,  bright  scarlet^ 
sharp,  rather  acid  flavor,  valuable  only  on  account  of  its  early  period  of 
ripening;  vines  hard^. 

Duncan's  Seedling. 

English.  New.  Fruit  large,  dark  rich  red,  fine  flavor,  productive. 
Lately  introduced. 

Eberlein's  Seedling. 

American.  Hermaphrodite j  vines  vigorous ;  flowers  medium.  Fruit 
medium,  conical  compressed;  seeds  light-colored,  prominent;  color  daik 
scarlet,  good,  sliflrhUy  acid  flavor.    Early,  moderately  productive. 

Genesee. 

American.  Hermaphrodite;  vines  luxuriant;  fruit-stalks  stout,  sup- 
{K)rting  the  fruit  well  Fruit  large,  roundish,  dark  crimson,  very  prodoo- 
tive.    Sipens  late. 
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Grbkn  Strawberry. 

Green  Pine,         |  .      Green  Wood, 
Green  Alpine. 

Cultivated  only  ty  the  curious.     Small,  roundish,  whitish  green. 

Hovey's  Seedling. 

Aiperican.  Pistillate.  Flowers  small ;  vines  vigorous ;  leaves  broad, 
roundish,  distinct  from  all  other  varieties ;  leaf  and  fruit-stalks  short  and 
stout.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish  ovate,  slightly  conical,  with  a  short 
neck ;  color,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  dark  rich  shining  red ;  seeds 
dark ;  flesh  scarlet,  firm,  bears  carriage  well,  but  is  deBcient  in  richness  of 
flavor.  In  rich,  deep,  loamy  soils,  and  supplied  with  a  good  impregnator, 
this  variety  will  give  immense  crops  of  large  fine  fruit  In  common 
or  sandy  soils  it  perfects  only  a  few  large  berries.  We  think  "  McAvoy's 
Superior"  will  entirely  supersede  it.  'the  "  Methven  Scarlet"  has  been 
largely  disseminated  in  Illinois  and  farther  west  States  as  Hovey*s  Seed- 
ling.   Newly  planted  beds  require  a  covering  of  litter  in  winter. 

Hudson. 

*  Hndson^sBay,         I        Late  Scarlet, 

Old  Hudson,  |         American  Scarlet. 

Pistillate.  More  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other  variety :  its 
hardihood  and  late  period  of  maturity,  together  with  its  fine  rich  acid 
flavor,  80  valuable  for  preserving,  will  contini'.?  for  years  to  bring  it  abun- 
dant in  the  markets  of  our  large  cities.  In  the  rich  clay  lands  around 
Cincinnati  it  grows  to  such  size  as  frequently  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
Hovey's.  It  must,  however,  gradually  give  place  to  such  varieties  as 
Longworth's  Prolific,  Western  Queen,  &c.  Fruit  above  medium,  ovate, 
often  with  a  neck ;  seeds  deeply  imbedded ;  color  rich  dark  glossy  red : 
flesh  firm,  of  a  high,  brisk,  acid  flavor.  Should  be  permitted  to  hang  until 
fully  matured.     Season  rather  late. 

Hooper's  Seedling. 

English.  Staminate.  Fruit  medium,  conical,  dark*rich  red,  good  flavor, 
productive.    Late. 

Iowa  Male. 

American.  Staminate.  Fruit  medium,  round  conical;  seeds  deeply 
imbedded  ;  color  pale  red ;  core  ovate  conical,  marked  with  a  greexush 
line ;  flesh  yellow ;  flavor  delicate  ;  moderate  bearer. 

Jenny  Lind. 

Staminate.  Size  rather  large;  form  conical,  perfect,  generally  with 
short  neck;  seeds  moderately  sunk  in  oval  cavities;  color  bright  light 
scarlet ;  flesh  white,  nearly  solid,  heavy,  tender  a^d  juicy  flavor,  pleasant 
8ub-acid,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  highly  perfumed.  Early, 
ripening  with  the  Early  Virginia,  but  more  prolific.  Quality  "  very 
good"    (Wilder,  Ma) 
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Large  Early  Scaruet. 

Early  Virginia. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  In  the  Eastern  States  this  is  r^arded  as 
the  best  earij  berry.  West^  it  has  never  sustained  such  character.  Its 
chief  value  may  be  found  as  an  impregnator  of  pistillate  kinds.  Fruit 
medium,  roundish  ovate,  bright  scarlet;  seeds  deeply  imbedded ;  fiesh  ten- 
0rt^  rich,  slightly  acid  flavor.    Season,  very  early. 

MsTHVEN  Scarlet. 

Xethven  CasUe,  I        Keen's  Seedling  (or  iome  West,) 

Methvea,  Hovey's    do.  "        " 

Southampton  Scarlet,  |        Stoddart's  do.  "       ** 

Scotch.  Pistillate.  Strong  grower.  Fruit  large,  roundish  or  oock's- 
comb-shaped ;  seed  slightly  imbedded ;  color  dull  scarlet ;  flesh  coarse, 
open  texture ;  core  large  and  hollow ;  flavor  very  indifferent  It  some- 
times produces  large  crops,  ripening  some  four  or  five  days  after  the 
height  of  strawberry  season. 

Montevideo  Pine.  ^^ 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Foliage  large  and  vigorous ;  flowers  very 
large ;  fruit  large,  conical,  of  a  pine-apple  flavor,  ripening  late.  (W.  R.  P. 
in  Hort) 

Monroe  Scarlet. 

American.  Pistillate.  Large,  roundish,  light  scarlet,  good,  very  pro- 
lifia    (£.  and  B.) 

McAvoy'b  No.  1. 

McAVOY'S  EXTRA  RED. 

American.  Pistillate.  Two  varieties  originated  at  same  time  and  place 
as  "  McAvoy's  Superior."  Tliey  are  yet  comparatively  untested,  but  with 
exception  of  quality,  the  same  description  will  answer  for  both ;  large, 
roundish,  scarlet;  seed  deeply  imbedded;  flesh  stained  with  red;  flavor 
agreeable,  the  extra  red,  sub-acid.  ^ 

MOTAMENSINQ. 

American.  Pistillate.  Foliage  large,  crenate  serratures.  Fruit  large, 
roundish  conical,  deep  crimson ;  seed  crimson,  set  in  rather  deep  depres- 
sions, with  rounded  intervals ;  flesh  red,  flavor  very  fine.  (Trans.  Penn. 
Hort  So.) 

Maonifique. 

*  American.    Pistillate.     Very  large,  rounded,  orange  scarlet,  pleasant 
flavor,  productive.     (W.  R  P.  in  Hort) 

Necked  Pine. 

Umque  Prairie,         I  Pine  Apple. 

American.  Pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  conical,  always  necked,  light 
scarlet;  flesh  white,  delicate,  a  little  acid,  pleasant  when  fully  ripe; 
little  grown  except  in  private  gardens  at  CincmnatL 
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Pbihordian. 

American.  Pistillate.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  conical,  deep 
Bcarlet;  productive.     (W.  R  P.  in  Hort) 

m 

Proutio  Hudsoi7. 

American.  Pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  short  cone,  crimson,  good  flayor, 
ripens  gradually.    (W.  R  P.  in  Hort) 

Pennsylvania. 

American.  Pistillate.  Leaf  large,  deep  green.  Fruit  large,  broadly 
conical,  dark  crimson ;  seed  crimson,  when  shaded,  yellow,  slightly  im- 
bedded ;  flesh  red ;  flavor  fine.     (Trans.  Penn.  Hort  So.)  n. 

Prolific  Swainstone. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  scarlet ;  flavor  fine; 
productive.    (W.  R  P.  in  Hort) 

Primate. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Fruit  large,  conical,  deep  scarlet;  pro- 
ductive, fine  for  market     (W.  R  P.  in  Hort) 

Refulgent. 

American.  Pistillate.  Medium,  ovate  with  a  neck,  scarlet,  fine  flavor; 
productive.    (W.  R  P.  in  Hort.) 

Ruby.  ♦ 

English.   Fruit  medium,  oval,  ruby  red,  fine  flavor,  prolific.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Rival  Hudson. 

Burr's  Rival  Hudson. 

American.  Pistillate.  Fruit  large,  bright  scarlet ;  flesh  red,  firm,  sub- 
acid, very  productive.  Originated  same  time  as  *'  Burr's  New  Pine,"  and 
is  much  like  '*  Hudson,"  its  parent 

Red  Alpine. 

Stafford's  Washington  Alpine,        |        Newland'i  Mammoth. 

Flowers  perfect  Fruit  small,  conical,  bright  scarlet,  delicate,  peculiar 
flavor.  Its  principal  value  in  our  climate  is  the  ripening  gradually  a  long 
time.  An  autumnal  crop  may  be  procured  by  destroying  the  early  blos- 
soms.   The  "  White  Alpine"  varies  only  in  the  color  of  its  fruit 

Richardson's  Late. 
American.    Hermaphrodite.    Fruit  large,  roundish,  short  neck,  light 
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Bcarlety  rich,  sab-acid,  sprightly  flayer,  moderate^  prodactiTe,  ripens  in 
snooession  until  about  middle  of  July.    ("  M.  P.  W.,  in  Hort") 

Ross  Phcenix. 

American.  Staminate.  Fruit  large,  roundish  compressed,  dark  red ; 
flesh  Arm,  good  flavor ;  generally  a  poor  bearer. 

SOUTHBOBOUGH. 
SoathboroQgh  Seedling,       <|        Ifarshall's  Seedling. 

English.  Pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  ovate,  conical,  sometimes  pointed, 
rich  deep  scarlet;  seeds  small,  deeply  imbedded,  mild  rich  flavor,  firm 
flesh,  bearing  carriage  well.  We  have  fruited  this  several  years  in  con- 
nection with  *'  Large  Early  Scarlet^'*  (to  which  it  is  a  good  mate,)  and 
found  it  more  productive,  and  ripening  equally  early  in  season.  Vines 
hardy ;  fruit  and  foot-stalks  short 

SwAmsTONE  Seeolinq. 

English.  Staminate.  Fruit  large  ovate,  light  crimson,  firm  fleshed, 
rich,  delicious  flavor.    Ripens  a  long  time,  but  is  an  uncertain  bearer. 

Salter's  Versaillaise. 

English.  New.  Not  yet,  we  think,  here  introduced.  We  copy  de- 
scription of  Mr.  R  Thompson,  of  London  Hort.  Society : 

Presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  Nurseryman,  Hammer- 
smith, Oct  24,  1851.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  sometimes  flattened  or  cock's- 
comb-shaped,  dark  red ;  seeds  rather  deeply  embedded ;  flesh  pale,  juicy^, 
and  rich ;  leaves  middle-sized,  roundish  oval,  widely  serrated ;  leaf-stalks, 
scapes  and  runners  hairy,  the  hairs  spreading  almost  horizontally.  A 
good  bearer* 

Orange  Prolific. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Fruit  large,  orange  scarlet^  acid,  pro- 
ductive, late.    (E.  &  B.) 

White  Alpine. 
Taries  from  Red  Alpine  only  in  the  color  of  its  fruit 

Victoria. 

Hermaphrodite,  sometimes  pistillate.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  round, 
conical,  rich  scarlet ;  flesh  firm,  rich,  high,  slightly  acid  flavor.  Season 
with  Hudson  and  Willey.  Some  six  years  since  we  received  this  variety, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  described,  or  to  recognize  it  as  any 
variety  under  different  name.     The  vines  are  hardy  and  usually  prolific. 

Willey. 

WUey. 

American.  Pistillate.  Undoubtedly  a  seedling  from  Hudson,  as  plants 
taken  from  the  bed  of  Mrs.  Willey,  originally  Hudson,  (from  whence  its 
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name,)  have  some  been  recognized  as  Hudson,  while  others  bear  the  cha- 
racter allied  to,  but  ^et  yaried.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  ovate,  conical, 
rounded,  rarely  inclinmg  to  neck,  rich,  dark,  gloBsy  red ;  flesh  firm,  juicy, 
high  acid  flavor.  Hangs  long,  and  should  be  permitted  so  to  do ;  vines 
very  hardy,  vigorous,  require  severe  thinning,  or  the  fruit  is  materially 
lessened  in  size. 

Unique  Scarlet. 

American.  Hermaphrodite.  Large,  light  scarlet^  sweety  rich,  delicious 
flavor,  moderate  bearer. 

White  Bush  Alpine. 

•         

This  and  Bed  Bush  Alpine  diflier  from  the  Alpine  previously  described, 
only  in  not  forming  runners ;  but,  growing  in  neat,  compact  bunches,  are 
used  by  many  persons  for  edging  beds  in  kitchen  gardens.  Bearing 
throughout  the  entire  season  renders  it  desirable.  They  are  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots  early  in  spring.  Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn, 
N,  Y.,  first  introduced  the  Bush  Alpines  to  this  country. 

Walker's  Seedling. 

American.  Staminate.  Fruit  medium  size,  roundish  conical,  very  dark 
crimson  ;  seed  moderately  sunk  ;  flesh  not  quite  solid,  deeply  stained  with 
red,  sprightly  rich  flavor,  of  quality  "  best,"  prolific  for  a  staminate.  Wil- 
der, MS. 
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Aberdeen  Bee  Hivb. 
English.    Staminate ;  below  mediom,  scarlet. 

Bain's  Extra  Early. 
Medium  to  small,  round  conical ;  flesh  tinged  with  red,  sweet  and  pleasant. 

Buist's  Prize. 
American.    Hermaphrodite ;  large,  firm,  moderately  productive. 

British  Queen. 

UyaU'8  British  Queen, 

English.    Staminate  ;  large,  roundish,  scarlet,  rich,  poor  bearer. 

Bostock. 
Boatock. 
English.    Roundish,  poor  bearer. 

Cole's  Prolific 
Engliah.    Large,  conical,  good  flavor. 
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Cole's  Latx  Scarlet. 
Engliah.    Medium,  deep  color,  moderate  bearer. 

Cox's  Seedling. 
TCngliRh.  '  Large,  light  red,  irregular  shape^  acid. 

Columbus. 
American.    Piiitillate^  large,  dark  red,  sweety  too  tender. 

Crimson  Pine. 
Hermaphrodite.    Resembles  Hudson. 

DOWNTON. 
Knight's  Seedling. 

English.    Staminate  ;  large,  irregular  form,  purplish  scarlet,  nnprodactiTe. 

DsPTFORD  Pine. 

Myatt's  Deptford  Pine. 

English.    Staminate ;   large,  lo;ig  conical,  rich,  scarlet,  poor  bearer,  par> 
tiallj  hardy.  • 

Elton. 

Elton  Pine. 

English,    staminate  ;  large,  light  red,  ovate,  acid,  tender,  onprodnctive. 

Giant  Alpine. 

Medium,  globular,  taflteless. 

Goliath. 

Grerman.    Medium  to  large,  scarlet,  irregular,  acid,  yinons.    There  is  also 
an  English  yariety,  no  better. 

Grove  End  Soarlst. 

Atkinflon's  Scarlet. 

English.     Hermaphrodite ;  medium  to  small,  globular,  light  vermilioa, 
acid,  early,  productive. 

Globe  Hautbois. 
English.    Small,  globular,  unproductive 

Huntsman's. 

American.     Pistillate:  large,  productive,  flavorleasL     Huntsman^s Stamin- 
ate, medium,  dark  scarlet^  good  flavor,  poor  bearer. 

Kebnb's  Seedling. 
English.    Staminate ;  large,  round  cock's  comb,  purplish  crimson,  firm,  ridi, 
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mgh  flayor,  tender,  nnprodactiye.    There  is  also  a  pistillate  Keene's  SeedUsg, 
receiyed  by  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  equally  nnprodactiye. 

La  Lieooise. 
French.    Stamlnate ;  medium,  bright  ecarlet,  unproductiye^ 

Late  Prolifio. 
American.    Pistillate ;  medium,  light  pale  scarlet. 

Lizzie  Bandolfh, 
American.    Pi^Ulate ;  medium,  scarlet,  indifferent  grower. 

Mtatt's  Eliza. 

English.    Staminate ;  large,  irregular  cock's  comb,  tender  flesh,  hollow  core, 
iiigh  flayor,  poor  bearer. 

Mottisr's  Seedling. 
American.    PistilUte ;  resembles  its  parent "  Hndsoo." 

Melon. 
Scotch.    Medium,  roundish,  dark  color,  dtrarll 

Mtatt^s  Eleanor. 
English.    Stamlnate ;  large,  long  conical,  crimson  scarlet,  acid. 

Mtatt^s  Globe. 
English.    Large,  roundish,  fine  flayor,  tender. 

Mtatt's  Mammoth. 

English.     Staminate ;  large,  irregular  roundish,  dark  crimson,  flayorleas, 
poor  bearer. 

Mtatt's  Prince  Albert. 
English.    Medium,  conical,  purplish  crimson. 

Myatt's  Pine. 
English.    Large,  bright  scarlet,  fine  flayor,  poor  bearer. 

Mtatt'b  Prolific. 
Englidu    Staminate ;  medium,  conical,  light  scarlet,  good  flayor,  not  proUflo. 

Ohio  Mammoth. 

American.    Staminate  ;  large,  light  pale  red,  conical,  hollow  core,  d^oi«ni 
In  flayor,  poor  bearer. 

20* 
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Old  Pikb,  ob  Carounjl 

BAth  Scarlet,        |        Old  Scarlet  Fine, 
Pineapple. 

American.  Staminate ;  mediam,  corneal  with  a  neck,  bright  scanet,  ridi 
flavor,  ripeni  when  there  are  many  better  yarietiea 

Profuse  Scarlet. 
American.    listillate  ;  from  seed  of  Large  Early  Scarlet,  which  it  reflemblea 

Profusion. 
American.    Pistillate ;  smadl,  rich,  sweet,  prodactiva 

Prince  of  Orleans. 
Staminate  ;  medlnm,  delicate  flavor. 

Koseberry. 
English.    Staminate  ;  medium,  conical,  good  flavor,  poor  bearer. 

Red  Wood. 

Eollish  Red  Wood 

The  wild  strawberry  of  Europe,  easy  of  cultivation,  bean  freely  and  of  long 
continuance;  small,  red,  roundish  ovate,  sweet  and  delicate.  The  White 
Wood  varies  only  in  color. 

Richardson's  Earlt. 
American.    Pistillate ;  medium,  dark  crimson,  acid. 

Scioto. 
American.    Pistillate ;  large,  light  pale  scarlet 

Scarlet  Melting. 

American.  Pistillate ;  ovate  conical,  necked,  light  pale  red ;  flesh  tender, 
juicy,  good. 

Taylor's  Seedling. 

American.  Pistillate ;  medium,  long  oval,  neck  distinct,  lij^t  scarlet,  sweet 
and  agreeable,  hollow  core,  unproductive. 

True  Chill 

Patagooian,        I        Greenwell's  New  Giant, 
OreenweU's  French. 

This,  with  the  two  following,  are  little  valued,  and  rarely  grown, 
large,  conical,  dull  red,  flrm,  hollow  core. 

Wilmot's  Superb. 
English.    Large,  round,  cook's  comb,  scarlet^  poor  bearer. 
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*        "Wilkot'b  Nkw  Soarlkt. 
Tft'gii*     Large,  ovt.\,  bright  scarlet,  poor  bearer. 

William  Hbnby  Habbiboh. 
AmerimiL    Sttmliute  ;  large,  eook'a  comb  pointed,  duk  red ;  fleth  leddUk 

Yellot  Chiu. 
f^nlt  large,  irregular,  yellow,  Bnn. 
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Smos  the  manuscript  of  the  foregoing  pages  was  placed  in  hands 
of  the  printer,  there  have  been  several  now  fruits  introduced  and 
described,  in  the  Horticultural  Journals  and  Societies'  Transactions  ; 
these  we  have  thought  best  to  add  in  an  appendix.  There  have  also 
been  some  few  omissions,  consequent  on  the  author  not  being  at  ^nd 
to  correct  the  proofs  until  they  were  stereotyped ;  these  also  we 
have  thought  best  to  insert  here. 

APPLES. 
CLASS  L     Worthy  General  Cultivation. 

COOBWBLL, 
Cogswell's  Pearmain 

American.  Native  of  Connecticut.  It  IM  been  grown  in  Mass. 
and  Ohio,  and  succeeds  equally  as  well  as  in  its  native  locality. 
Trees,  moderately  vigorous,  making  rather  long  annual  shoots,  of  a 
dark,  reddish  brown  color. 

Fruit,  large  5  form,  roundish  flattened ;  color ^  deep  yellow,  nearly 
covered  with  stripes,  splashes,  and  dots  of  rich  red,  and  a  few  large 
russet  specks ;  stem,  short,  slender ;  cavity,  open ;  calyx,  medium, 
nearly  closed;  basin,  shallow;  flesh,  yellowish,  crisp,  sprightly 
sub-acid ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  medium  size,  dark  brown.  Season^ 
January  to  March. 

Maiden's  Blush. 

American.  Tree  a  rapid  grower,  forming  a  fine  spreading  head ; 
succeeds,  so  far  as  producing  annually  and  abundantly,  in  all  soils; 
much  the  best,  however,  in  those  termed  "  limestone  clay."  Valued 
for  cooking,  for  drying,  and  salable  in  market  on  account  of  its 
handsome  appearance. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundtsh,  flattened ;  color,  clear 
lemon  yellow,  with  red  cheek,  varying  from  faint  blush  to  rich 
crimson;  stem,  short;  calyx,  closed;  basin^  medium,  abrupt;  eore^ 
medium  ;  flesh,  white,  fine-grained,  tender,  sprightly,  rather  sharp 
sub-add  unless  fully  ripened.    /Season,  Septeml^  and  Ootober. 
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CLASS  n.    New  and  untested,  adapted  to  AnMteur  Culture^  or  mt- 

tain  Localities. 

Bebry. 

AmericaxL  Fniit  large,  roundish  oblate,  striped  and  mottled  with 
orimson  on  greenish  yellow ;  green  russet  spots.    October,  November. 

Buel'b  Favobite. 

Spotted  Pippin,     |     Gray  Pippft. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  stem  slender,  cavity  deep^ 
ruBseted,  calyx  medium,  flesh  a  little  tough.    November. 

Caixasaoa. 

American.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  doll  brown  on  greenish 
yellow  russet ;  calyx  large,  wide  furrowed  basin.    October,  November. 

Camag's  Swi&et. 

American.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish  conical,  whitish  green, 
clouded  with  green  russet;  calyx  large,  dosed. 

^     Cranbbrrt. 

American.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  conical,  red,  striped  with  carmine, 
gray  russet  dots ;  stem  in  a  narrow,  russeted  cavity ;  calyx  small,  closed. 

Dapper. 

American.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  yellow,  clouded  with  dull  green,  and 
specked  with  crimson  in  sun ;  calyx  small,  closed. 

MouNTAiK  Sprout. 

American.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  truncate,  red  striped,  numerous  white 
dots. 

NiOBEJACK. 

American.  From  North  Carolina,  ifruit  large,  oblate,  red  striped  and 
mottled  on  greenish  yellow ;  car  y  deep,  russeted ;  calyx  large,  par- 
tially open  ;  core  small ;  seed  lig'jt  brown ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  delicate, 
"  &est"    Well  adapted  to  the  Southern  States,  not  yet  tested  at  the  North. 

RiTTEB. 

American.  From  Berks  county.  Pa.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  oblong, 
shades  of  red  striped,  white  dots;  stem  short;  cavity  deep,  narrow; 
seed  short,  plump ;  flesh  tender  "  very  goodJ*    October,  Novembcur. 
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SuiUfBROlTR. 

American.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  red  mottled  and  striped,  large  gray 
dots ;  cavity  deep ;  calyx  large.    October,  November. 

The  ten  roregoing  descriptions  of  apples  we  take  from  the  Ad  Interim 
Beports  of  Pa.  Hort  Society. 

Sturmkr  Pippin. 

Foreign.  Tree  healthy,  good  bearer ;  fruit  rather  small,  roundish  oonidal, 
yellowish  green  with  brown,  dull  red  in  sun ;  flesh  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  acid ; 
keeps  well    January  to  June. 


GRAPES. 
New  and  untested^  suited  to  Amateur  Culture. 

Brincexb. 

Raabe'8  No.  L 

First  fruited  in  1850.  Bunch  large,  rather  compact,  sometimes 
shouldered ;  herry  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  black ; 
fleshy  solid,  not  pulpy ;  flavor^  rich,  vinous,  and  saccharine ;  quality y 
«  best."     {Ad.  Int.  BepU) 

Cassadt. 

An  accidental  seedling  white  grape,  with  native  leaf,  and  dai*k 
purplish  wood.  Bunchy  of  medium  size^  tolerably  compact,  and 
sometimes  shouldered;  herry ^  below  medium,  five-eighl^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  form^  round ;  color,  greenish  white  with  occasion- 
ally a  faint  salmon  tint,  and  thickly  covered  with  white  bloom  ;  fleshy 
juicy,  with  but  little  pulp ;  flavor^  pleasant ;  quality ^  "  very  good." 
{Ad.  Int.  Bept.) 

Clara.  " 

Raabe's  No.  1. 

Bunch,  medium ;  not  compact ;  herry ,  medium  ;  round,  green, 
faintly  tinged  with  salmon  when  exposed  to  the  sun ;  fleshy  tender, 
juicy ;  fiavor^  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious ;  quality ,  '^  best."  Fruited 
the  present  season  for  the  first  time.     {Ad.  Int.  Rept.) 

Concord. 

Native  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  stated  in  Hoy.  Mag,  to  be  yery 
early  in  its  ieasoa  of  ripening,  and  possessisg  the  aroma  of  the 
Catawba. 
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Emily. 

Baabe*B  No.  2. 

Bunchy  large,  not  very  compact,  occasionally  shouldered ;  herry^ 
below  medium,  from  three-eighths  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, round,  pale  red ;  flesh,  very  juicy,  with  little  or  no  pulp ;  flavor, 
saccharine  and  delicious ;  quality^  *'  best,"  for  an  outdoor  grape. 
Fruited  in  1850  for  the  first  time. 

Graham.    . 

An  accidental  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Graham*  It  sprung  up  in 
1845,  and  fruited  in  1^0  for  the  first  time.  Bunch,  of  medium 
size,  shouldered,  not  compact;  herry,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
round,  purple,  thickly  covered  with  a  blue  bloom,  contains  litde  or 
no  pulp,  and  abounds  in  a  saccharine  juice  of  agreeable  flavor; 
quality,  ^'best"  The  leaf  indicates  ita  native  parentage.  It  is 
probably  a  natural  cross  between  the  Bland  and  Elsinborough,  both 
of  which  were  in  bearing  in  the  garden  where  it  orginated.  (^d. 
Int.  Bjept) 

Raabe. 

Raabe*B  No.  8. 

Bunch,  small,  compact,  rarely  shouldered ;  herry,  below  medium, 
round,  dark  red,  thickly  covered  with  bloom  ;  fl>e8k,  very  juicy,  with 
scarcely  any  pulp ;  flavor,  saccharine,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Cataw- 
ba aroma ;  quality,  **  best"     {Ad.  Int.  Bept^ 


PEACHES. 

CLASS  IL     iVei0  and  untested;  suited  to  Atnateur  Culture,  or  cer- 
tain Localities. 

Gorqas. 

American.  Native  of  Philadelphia ;  originated  with  Benjamin  Gulliss 
from  a  stone  of  Morris  White.  Leaves  serrate.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
with  a  slight  prominence  at  the  apex ;  dull  greenish  white,  clouded  and 
blotched  with  red  on  the  exposed  side ;  cavity  wide,  rather  deep ;  stone 
free ;  flesh  whitish,  slightly  stained  at  the  stone,  juicy  \  flavor  saccharine 
and  exceedingly  luscious ;  quality  *'  best"    Middle  to  end  of  September. 

Jane. 

Baxter's  Seedling  Mo.  1. 

Origin,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Fruit  large,  ten  and  one-half  indies  m  dr- 
enmference,  ronndish  obiate,  greenidi  ydlowisfa  white,  with  a  reddieek  ; 
free ;  flavor  delicious ;  quality  "  very  good"  to  "  best"    {Ad.  Int.  ^pLJ 
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PEARS. 

CLASS  n.    New  and  untested.   Suited  to  Amateur  Culture^  or  certain 

Localities, 

Downing. 

Doyenne  Downing. 

Foreign.  New,  recently  described  and  dedicated  by  M.  Leroj  (France) 
to  the  memory  of  the  unK>rtunate  Downing. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  irregular;  green  yellowish,  speckled  with 
russet  dots ;  stem  short,  obliquely  inserted ;  flesh  white,  .crisp,  juicy, 
sugary,  lightly  acidulated.    Season,  September. 

^  BARRr. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit  medium  size,  son^etimes  large,  pyriform,  irregu- 
larly shaped ;  skin  rough  red,  spotted  on  the  sunny  side,  yellow  greenish 
on  the  opposite ;  calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow  basin ;  stalk  obliquely^n- 
serted ;  flesh  white,  coarse,  tender  at  the  centre,  very  juicy,  sugared  and 
perfumed.    Season,  October. 

HovKT. 

Foreign.  New.  Fruit  medium  size,  pyriform,  regular,  resembles  the 
Beurrd  Gapiaumont,  skin  fair,  smooth,  yellow,  speckled  and  dotted  around 
the  eye ;  calyx  set  outside ;  stem  obliquely  inserted ;  flesh  yellow*  melting, 
juicy,  sugary,  perfumed  and  vinous.    Season,  September. 

General  Taylor. 

Native  of  Maryland.  The  tree  supposed  to  be  the  original  one  grows 
near  Baltimore,  and  is  25  or  30  years  old. 

Size,  under  medium ;  form  turbinate,  obscurely  pyriform,  broad  at  the 
crown ;  color  cinnamon  russet,  becoming  fawn  on  the  exposed  side  ;  stem 
inserted  into  a  very  small  cavity ;  calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  broad, 
not  very  deep,  furrowed  basin  :  core  medium ;  seed  dark  brown,  ovat«, 
no  angle  at  the  obtuse  end ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  granular,  becoming 
buttery  and  melting,  but  somewhat  gritty  at  the  core ;  flavor  as  high  as 
the  Seckel,  aroma  delicious ;  quality  "  best ;"  maturity,  November.  {Ad, 
Int,  Bept) 

Kbonier. 

This  is  a  variety  claimed  througk  the  Pennsylvania  Hort  Society  to 
have  been  grown  from  seed  of  the  White  Doyenne ;  under  that  name  it 
has  repeatedly  received  premiums  there :  hence,  not  having  seen  the  fruit, 
we  conclude  our  description  will  answer  for  both.  The  growth  of  tree 
is  stated  as  its  distinctive  character ',  being  "  more  erect^  full  and  rounded 
in  its  top." 
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GLOSSARY 

Of  the  more  Common  Terms  ubed  in  Fruit  Cultube. 

Acute,  sharp  or  angular. 

AcimUnatej  drawn  out  to  a  point. 

Albiumvm^  the  sap-wood,  as  distin^ished  from  the  heart- wood. 

Apex^  point ;  the  part  of  a  fruit  farmest  from  the  foot-stalk. 

BaaCf  lower  end,  or  that  portion  of  a  fruit,  stalk;  or  part  of  a  plants 

nearest  the  supporting  part  or  root. 
Basin,  the  hollow  or  depression  at  the  apex  or  crown  of  a  fruit,  Burroond- 

ing  the  calyx. 
Bessi,  a  wilding,  or  natural  seedling. 
Bettfri,  a  buttery  pear. 
Border,  artificial  bed  of  enriched  eartL 
CdUus,  ring  or  swollen  portion  formed  at  the  l^ase  of  a  cutting,  by  the 

desoending  cambium. 
CahiUe-shaped,  much  ribbed,  as  applied  to  applesL 
Calyx,  the  outer  or  green  leaves  of  a  fiower,  which,  remaining  OQ  the 

apex  of  a  pear  or  apple,  are  oilen  denominated  the  eye. 
Cambium,  the  soft,  newly  formed  wood  beneath  the  bark« 
Canes,  long  bearing  shoots ;  applied  to  grapes  and  raspberries. 
Clipping,  trimming  down  to  some  definite  shape. 
Cc^mar-shaped,  pyriform  or  pear-shaped,  with  a  ra'ther  slender  neck  and 

large  body. 
Conical,  tapering^  regularly  towards  the  apex. 
Cordate,  heart-iSiaped. 
Coxcomb,  applied  to  the  form  of  strawberries  when  much  compressed  at 

the  sides. 
Crenaie,  notched  or  xut  like  rounded  or  blunt  saw-teeth. 
Croton,  the  part  of  a  fruit  farthest  from  the  foot-stalk  or  base. 
Dwarfs,  trees  made  diminutive  by  grafting  or  budding  upon  stocks  of 

small  growth. 
JSspaUer,  a  tree  trained  flat  upon  a  trellis. 
My  quenouUle,  training  to  produce  fruitfulness  by  tying  the  branches 

downwards. 
Fibrous  roots,  the  smaller,  branching,  or  thread-like  roots. 
Forcing,  the  early  ripening  of  fruits  by  artificial  heat  under  glass. 
Head  hack,  to  cut  off  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  part  way  down. 
Head  down,  to  cut  off  the  entire  limbs  or  branches  of  a  tree,  or  to  cut 

down  to  an  inserted  bud. 
Inflorescence,  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne. 
Zay-in,  applied  to  selecting  and  fastening  to  a  trellis  or  wall,  new  branches 

or  shoots. 
Lay  in  by  the  heels,  to  bury  the  roots  of  trees  temporarily  in  a  trench. 
Leading  shoot,  the  longest  or  main  shoot  of  a  limb  or  tree. 
Lopping,  cutting  the  branch  down  to  the  stem. 
Maiden  plant,  a  tree  of  one  year's  growth  from  the  bud  or  graft. 
Mulching,  covering  the  ground  about  a  tree  with  straw  or  litter  to  prevent 

drying. 
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Ohhtey  flattened,  so  that  the  shortest  diameter  is  between  the  base  and 
apex,  like  a  flat  turnip. 

OhovaUi  reversed  ovate,  being  largest  from  the  foot-stalk  or  towards  the 
apex. 

Obtuse^  rounded  or  blunt. 

Ov€Ue,  egg-shaped,  being  the  largest  towards  the  foot-stalk. 

Pedicel,  the  subdivision  of  a  flower  or  fruit-stalk. 

Pedundej  the  flower  or  fruit-stalk. 

Petals,  flower-leaves,  usually  colored. 

Petiole,  leaf-stalk. 

Pomology,  the  science  of  fruits. 

Pyramidal,  like  a  pyramid,  usually  nearly  similar  to  conical,  but  longer. 

Pyriform,  pear-shaped,  having  more  or  less  a  drawn-out  neck. 

Ringing,  the  removal  of  a  ring  of  bark  round  a  branch,  to  impede  the 
descending  sap. 

SerraUy  notched  or  cut  like  saw-teeth. 

Shanking,  a  diseased  |^i veiling  of  the  foot^stalks  of  grapes. 

Shorten-in,  to  cut  off  more  or  less  of  the  outer  parts  of  shoota. 

Spongiole,  the  minute  spongy  extremity  of  a  fibrous  root. 

Sport,  an  unusual  departure  or  variation  in  a  new  seedling. 

Spur,  •  short  stubby  shoot  bearing  fruit  or  fruit-buds. 

Standard,  a  fruit  tree  in  open  ground,  or  not  trained  to  a  wall  or  trellis. 

Stock,  seedling  tree,  which  supports  the  inserted  bud  or  graft. 

Stop,  to  pinch  or  cut  off  the  point  of  a  shoot,  to  prevent  its  further  ex- 
tension in  growth. 

Strike,  to  emit  roots. 

Tap-root,  the  main  or  central  descending  root 

TreUis,  an  upright,  flat  frame,  for  training  fruit  trees  and  grapes  upon  its 
face. 

Wilding,  a  natural  seedling. 
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[The  standard  names  are  in  JUalic  letters.  The  synonymoiiB  names  in  Roman.] 


ALMOIIM. 

Anumde  Oommiuae  . 
Amandler  a  petit  ftnit . 
Anuundler  »  groa  tnlt 
Amandler  ft  groe  frait  doo^ 
Amandler  ft  coqne  tendre 
Amandier  dee  Dames   . 
Amande  PrlncesBe    . 
Amaade  Baltane   .       . 
Amande  Piatache     . 
Amandier  Pecher  . 
BtUer  Almond . 
C^ymmon  Almond. 
Oommon  Sweet .       •       • 
Donx  a  ooque  tendre    • 
Great  8oftrSheIl 
Great^ftntted  Bweet 
Long  Hard-SheU     . 
Long  Hard-Sbell  Almond 
Ladiea'  Thln-Shell    . 
Large  Persian 
LanguoAoo       .       .       • 
Pi&tacMa  Swset  . 
Peach  Ahnond, 
Pecher    .       .       .       • 
Sofl-SheU  Sweet 
Boft-Shell  Sweet  Almond 
Saltan  a  coqne  tendre 
SuUana  Bwett  Almond 
Sultan        .... 


PAOS 

.     46 

46 
.     46 

46 
.     46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.     46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 

46 
.      46 


Apuoon. 


AbriootBoyal  . 
Abrtoot  Pecbe 
Abricot  Common 
Abrioot  Precoce    . 
Abricot  Hatlf  . 
AbrlMtter     . 
AbriooUer  blaao 
Albergler  « 

Alberge   .... 
Amande  Avellne  . 
Ananas     .... 
Angoumols  . 
Anson^s  Imperial     . 
Blotched  Xmed  Tttrhey 
M€tck      .... 
Blenheim 

Blano   .... 
Sreda  .... 


61 
49 
51 
62 
62 
52 
62 
62 
62 
48 
48 
62 
49 
61 
62 
61 
48 
48 
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BruMeU 

Brown  Mascolfaie           ....  68 

Bricmecn     .r^       ....  60 

BrowfCe  Edfly^ 60 

Burlington 60 

D'AIezandrle 60 

DeHoUande 48 

De  St  Jean                            •     S  ^  •  40 

I>e  St  Jean  Bonge      .       .       .     T  40 

De  Nancy 40 

DeNan^     ......  51 

Dabois' Barly  Golden     ....  49 

Dubois'  Early  Golden  Aprteot    .  40 

Dnnmore 40 

Du  Pape 00 

Danmore^s  Breda    .       .       .        ■       .  40 

Early  CMd^n 49 

Early  Orange    .*....  68 

Early  Masculine 6S 

Early  White  MaseaUiie  |       ...  60 

Germino M 

GrosMosch      ......  60 

Gros  Precoce 49 

Groe  d'Alezandiie 49 

GrosFmbe 40 

Qroflse  Germine 61 

Hasselnussmaadel        ....  48 

ffemMrts.              60 

Hunfs  Moorpark  .       •       •       .       .  49 

Kaisha 60 

Large  Sar^f 49 

LargeBed 60 

Large  Turkey 61 

Moorvark 49 

Muech 60 

Mnscb-mtuoh 60 

Noir      ........  60 

KewhaiPe  EaHv 61 

Oldaker'8  Maorparh  .       .    ^  .       .  49 

Orange 69 

Persique 48 

Persian Q8 

Peach 40 

Peohe       • 40 

PecheGrosse       .....  40 

Purple 69 

BedMaeeuUne fio 

Boyal 51 

Bonum ^    .     "^ .  qcl 

Boyal  Peach 49 

BoyalPersiail 09 

Boyal  Onmee .09 
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miuji „ 

Wblta  Apricot  . 
WhlUAlglen 


.« 


Xtu  Peannaiit 
Stood. 

Sroottn'jfpitn  ' 
Btilow    .       . 


BadforatMnFutaaUtig 


Bluk  Dstrolt     . 
Sl^ttlnim  Pippin 
Bltnbelm  Orun 
Blaet  AppU 
fiL«k  AmMi«D 
Biiro9iUk)f     .       . 

SorvtonKir    .  '    . 
Bondorff   . 
Bnbaiit  BeOa  Flieni 
Brudf  Appls    . 
Bread  and  ChMU  Appii 
BurUogtoa  Qraeiiliig 


Cst)i««d  Oreenlof  . 
Calyllle  BludiT^lIlTi.  . 
CalTllls  Ronge  d>HI>«r . 
Ciltllle  Bong*  .       . 

ClBmgi  B«d  Urodi  . 
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INDEX  OF  FRuira 


CbfM 

OonneeUeta 
OamUns   .... 
CaroUma  WMer  i^ueem 
Canada  Pippin 
CMUenge 

OMkqfQiAd    .       .       . 
00DD6eUcat  Apple. 
Omnectlcat  8«Bk«-D0>lki1lMr 
Coates' GreeolDg    . 
Coop»i»9  Early  WMU     . 
CMefOood    . 
CcLocing  .... 
Cat  Pippin  . 
Obamp  SweetJng     . 
Cole's  Qninoe . 
Catsheiid  Beanfln 
Ca«h  Sweet   . 
CogmcM    . 
OaiTolizM         i 
CarollDft  . 

Camahan    . 
Qmiiahanli  FftTorite 

CatJFa,ce  . 
Chfde  Bea/kOiy 
Cooper 
Cane 

CockUaiCt  FanoTll^  . 
Cain 

Outmberlomd    . 
Camberland  Seedling 
Claremont  Pippin 
Crane's  Pippin 
Caraway  Rossot 
Concombre  Ancien 
(pieeMborotigh  RuMet 
Crooked  Limb  Pippin 
Canadian  Beinette    . 
Canada  Beinette    . 
Carthoose  . 
CaiUns  . 
C^ndlsr  . 


Charles^  Apple       .       . 
Chalmers'  Lanre       .       , 
Comitth  OUl{nou>er 
Cornish  July-flower  • 
Court  Pendn  Extra 
Court  Pendu  Plat   . 
Court  Pendu  .       , 
Court  Pendu  Plat  Boageatre 
Cable's  Gilllflower. 
Court  Pendn  Bond  Gros  . 
Court  Pendu  Roae 
Court  Pendu  Masque 
Coriander  Rose 
Court  qfWicJb  . 
Court  of  Wick  Pippin   . 
Courtide  Wick  . 
Can  of  Caas  .       .       - 

Cole 

Com4kh  AromaUQ 
Cranberry  Pippin 
Crimson  Pippin    . 
Cumberlana  Spies . 
Coopst^9  RtiBaeting      , 
Darlington 
Darlington  Buflset 
Dt^dght      .... 
DeBatteaa     . 
Dodge's  Blaok  . 


U6 

.    126 

1C9 

.    168 
126 

.  T2 
78 

.  T8 
82 

IIG 
16 
27 
27 
29 
29 
87 
68 
75 
68 
468 
62 
62 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
72 
27 
72 
28 
28 
69 
95 
70 
62 
68 
69 
72 
72 
85 
68 
6S 
46 
69 
69 
69 
28 
28 
28 
28 
67 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
68 
27 
74 
69 
80 
28 
27 
29 
29 
29 
62 
88 


DiUingham  . 
Dnnlap^s  Aoroni 
IkmntlaiCi  SeedUng   . 
Ihim€l<w?9  SaedUmg       • 
Dnmelo'w'b  Caib    .       • 
JhtmpHng  .       • 

Dainty  AppLs 
Jkinrert  Winter  StffMt  . 
Detroit. 

DHroit     .... 
De  Bretagne . 
DIIspaCTe 

Devonsnire  Qaaircnden 
DeWitt    .       .^     . 
Doctor  .... 
Domine    .... 
Dotcnton  Pippin 
Downton  Golden  Pippin . 
Downy .... 
liipd'Or 
Dickson's  Emperor 
Douse       .... 
Dow'B    .... 
Dutch  Peannain 
Duch^m  of  Oldenbvrgh 
Dutch  Codlin    . 
Dutch  Mignonns  . 

Dy^ 

Ere        .... 

Egg  Top     .... 

Egg  Top 

English  Winter  Bed  Bind 

Early  Jo« 

EariT  June 

English  Summer  Pearmain 

Edgerly  Sweet   . 

English  Nonsuch  . 

Emperor    .... 

Early  May      . 

Early  Pennoek 

English  Sftjceding  . 

ExUn 

Enxtis     .... 
Early  Summer  Pearmain . 
Early  Summer  Pippin  . 
Early  Harvest    . 
Early  French  Beinette  . 
Early  Red  Margaret 
Early  Red  Juneating    . 
Early  St^a^cherry    .       . 
Early  Crofton 
Early  Sweet  Bough  .       . 
EfwUr  Pippin      . 
EdmontoD*s  Aromatic  Pippin 
Eighteen  Ounce  Apple  . 
Elton  IMppin      . 
Emperor  Alexander 
English  Codlin 
English  Golden  Pippin . 
EngliithRussH . 
English  Golden  EtiS9et 
Epse's  Sweet 
jEitopus  Spitaenbvrgh 
Eve  Apple .... 
Forever  Pippin 
FaU  Cheque 

Flushing  Seek-no-flurth«r 
Fall  Orange 
Fink's  Seedling 
Frith  Pitcher     . 
JFrench't  Swset 


.    ISL 

ia» 

.    ICC 

i« 


ic» 
ic» 
m 

74 
95 

180 

78 
182 
1» 
180 
1» 
1» 
10 
ICC 

ir» 

7S 

in 

1S7 
2«T 
171 
181 

lec 

74 

75 
1» 
1«C 
ICC 
ICI 
75 
84 
Ifl 
121 
1» 
ISI 
lO 
1«1 
181 
189 

I8i 

C4 

7S 

64 
84 
145 
145 
76 
178 
10» 
1C9 
179 
12« 
169 
ISO 
175 

in 

»d 
181 
74 
7« 
145 
188 
170 
163 
149 
160 
1T4 
188 
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VASM 

JMher  AbraJktm las 

JTaU  Queen IBS 

FaliWinesap 71 

FaU  Wine H 

JMlemoalder 7^ 

FmiMUwU 80 

Jf^anwrite 18S 

Fvittyn IM 

FrondliBe 188 

Fenton  Sweeting IGO 

JF>urd*nand 188 

Fcma  Ousta 170 

FaU  Beaaty 182 

Ferrie 170 

Fall  TanderveM       .  ...       .118 

FaUJenneUinff 182 

Fall  Oennetttng 182 

FotmdUni;    ......  182 

FantliDg 182 

Fleiner 188 

FaU  Harvey 182 

FaU  Fippin 78 

Fameiue    .......  77 

FalUwater 70 

FenouUlet  CfrU 170 

FenouiUet  Bouge        ....  170 

Flower  {(fXent ...              .       .  170 

FUntBusMt 162 

Fltiehing  SpUHfi^burgh  ....  183 

Formoea  Pippin 155 

Fry'fl  Pippin 128 

French  Pippin       ....        188, 149 

French  Crab 109 

FranJblin'e  Golden  JHppin ,       .       .  188 

Gate 69 

Golden  Pippin 69 

Garden  Royal 81 

Gray  Vaaidervere       ....  186 

Golden 170 

Green  Seek-no-farfher         ...  187 

GaulPe  BeiMcwer 170 

Glouceeter  White 170 

GlUefs  Seedling 106 

Gibbon's  Smathhooae     ....  118 

GlbboQ^s  Smokohoiue      ....  118 

Gabriel 184 

George       ^ 

Gloaceater  Cheese 170 

Goble  Russet 170 

Garnon'a  Apple     .....  128 

enipin 184 

Gloria  Mtmdi 174 

Glace  de  Zelande 179 

OlorvofYork 155 

Golden  Drop 128 

German  Green 72 

Golden  Spice 75 

Green  Mountain  Pippin        ...  79 

Gr^enSioeet 88 

Greasy  Pippin 8S,  95 

Green  Belinower 95 

Garretaon^a  Barly        ....  135 

GU^e 186 

GvUy      .......  186 

GiaiU 171 

Golden  Pcarmain       ....  171 

€hodyear 171 

Goody  ear's  Seedling     .       .       .  171 

Governor 171 

Granny  Bnff          .....  168 

Granny  JSarle 186 

GrannkoMbU 186 


Great  Yandercre 

Got.  Seward     . 

Golden  Bneaet 

Golden  SaU     . 

Golden  Barney    . 

Golden  Pippin 

Golden  BeineUe   . 

Golden  BuBset  .       .       . 

Golden  Sweet 

Gray  Apple 

Green  Sewtown  Pippin 

Green  Winter  Plppto 

Grlse      .... 

Grofis  Beinette  d^An^^eterre 

Gregson  Apple 

Gro/ventiAn 

Grave  Sllje     . 

Grwnd  SacKem. 

Grindstone     .       .       . 

Green  EverlaatiDg    . 

Groe  Apl  Bonge 

Harkness'  New  Favorite  . 

HoUoflMlhurg 

Hollandbury 

Hepper 

Heterich    .... 

Harrlgan 

Hampshire  Greening 

JTat^est  .       .       m 

Ilav's  Winter     . 

Hollow  Grown  Pearmaln 

Honey  Greening 

Helcko's  Winter  Sweet 

HouHonCe  Red 

Jllgh  Top  S\oeet   . 

Hunted      .... 

Hardlngham*6  Basset   . 

Hannah     . 

Howard  Basset 

Hogan        .... 

Honey  Sweet 

Herman    .... 

Helen^a  Fa/write 

Hscior       .... 

Haicley 


Horse  Apple 
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204 

218 

214 

194 

184 

211 

191 

191 

214 

208 

208 

208 

208 

808 

194 


Bigarreaa  a  Gros  frolt  Blsne 
Bigarreaa  de  Bocmont 
Bigarreaa  Laaermann   . 
Bigarreaa  Groe  Oeurat     . 
Bigarreaa  Groe  Monstraeuz 
Bigarreaa  a  Gros  Fruit  Bonge 
Bigarreaa  Taidif  de  Hildesheim 
Bigarreau  Marbree  de  Hildeahetin  . 
Bigarreau  Blanc  Tardif  de  HiM«*i»h*iiii 
Bigarreaa  Noir  Tardif 
Bigarreaa  Gros  Noir 
Bigarreaa  Common  . 
Bigarreau  Noir      .       • 
Bloodgood's  Amber  . 
Bloodgood's  Honey 
Bloodgood's  New  Money 
BUick  Heart  . 
Black  Bussian    . 


Blaok  JSagle 

Black  Circassian 

i^^ac^i;  Tartarian 

Black  Buseinn  . 

Mack  Ma»»ard 

Black  Honey     . 

Black  Orleans 

Bleedina  Heart 

Black  Bigarreau 

Black  Bigarreaa  of  Saroy 

Bowyer's  Early  Heart  . 

Bouquet  Amarelle     . 

Bristol  Cherry 

Bullock's  Heart . 

BuUner's  Yelloto  . 

Bnttner's  Wachs-Knorpel  Klraohe 

Buttner's  Golbe-Knorpel  Kirsche 

Buchuian's  Early  Dake    . 

Buttner's  October  Mordlo 

Buttner's  October  Zucker  Welchsel 

Bishop's  Large 

Black  Hawk     . 

Brant 

Burr*s  Seedling  , 

Buttner's  Black  Heart        , 

Buttner's  Herr  Kirsche     . 

Brenneman's  May  . 

Black  Spanish    . 

Brown^s  Seedling 

BuUner's  October   . 

Boreatton      .... 

CamUneSMpe 

Caroline        .... 

Carnation 

Cerise  Ambree 

Cerise  Douoetto 

Cerise  de  la  PalemlHW    . 

Cerise  a  Noyean  Tendrs   . 

Cerise  Guigne 

Cerise  Nouvelle  d^Angletenre 

Cerise  de  Portugal 

Cerise  a  Bouquet  . 

Cerise  a  Courte  Qaeue  . 

Cerisier  a  fleursDoableS  . 

Cerise  Tardive 

Cerisier  Pleurant 

Cerise  de  8t  Martin     . 

China  Bigarreau   . 

Chinese  Heart 

CheTcreuse 

Chinese  Double  Fto^tering 

Champagne      .       . 

Christiana    .... 

Clutter 


IM 
IM 

in 

199 
S19 


IM 
196 
SIS 
IM 
21A 
214 

au 

814 

91ft 

915 

»4 

1S9 

189 

1«9 

915 

9ir. 

915 

91ft 

81ft 

199 

916 

816 

91ft 

918 

90i 

904 

804 

811 

81ft 

81ft 

ia» 

190 
191 
904 
80« 
804 
808 
908 
814 
81ft 
815 
800 
806 
806 
908 
189 
189 
189 
811 
90S 
905 
916 
917 
916 
980 
990 
890 
806 
806 
810 
918 
906 

?* 

ii8 
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(fluster 

Common  English  . 

Corona 

Couronne 

Goronn 

G<Bar  dfl  Pigeon     . 

Oonlarde 

€k>mmon  Rod 

Gommane  .       .       . 

Common  Bed 

Common  Sour  Cherry 

Crown    . 

Circassian  . 

Cleveland  Blgarreaa 
(7m'«  Ti'ansparetU 

Cumberland  Seedling 

Clarke's  Bigarrean 

Ciiatenav    . 

OsriM  as  JTavter  . 

Oo.i'a  Late  Carnation 

0'>r-iHn  . 

O'arke'a  Superb 

Clarke's  Binurean? 

Cerlae  Indmle    . 

Cream 

Davenport's  Early    . 

Davenport 

Davenport's  Early  Blsick 

De  Hollande  . 

D'Espagne  . 

D.>wnion 

I>>)wnfr'a  LaU  . 

Downer  . 

Downer's  Late  Bed  . 

Doionina'a  lied  Ch*et 

Double  Flowering  Kentish 

Dred^'s  Early  Wbite  Heart 

Dutch  Morello 

Dvcarf  Dou^U-Floweriny 

Doable  Heart    . 

Doctor    . 

Delicate     .       .      *. 

De  16  a-Ia-Ilvre 

D'Ssperin 

Donna  Maria 

Dachfsa  of  PaUua    . 

Du  Nord 

Da  Nord  Nonvelle    . 

De  Prosse 

DsSpa 

Early  Black    . 

Early  White  Heart    . 

Early  Purple  Oulgne 

Early  Purple  Qrlotte 

E^irlyDuke    . 


Ktrlif  Mau 
Early  Riohmond  . 
JSlt&n. 
EUchom . 
Eagltelr  Morello. 
Ever  Flowering  Cherry 
EirlyProliilo 
Eiiui^teth 
Elliott's  FsTortte 
English  Amber     . 
Fatorit^    . 

Flesh-Colored  Blgarreao 
Florence   . 
FiemUh,       .       . 


PAQB 

.  316 
815 

.  816 
815 

.  815 
194 

.  811 
IM 

.    1»4 

817 
.    817 

8)5 
.    189 

191 
.    191 

192 
.    805 

805 
.    806 

812 
.    814 

815 
.    216 

816 
.    216 

816 
.    817 

817 
.    816 

216 
.    816 

811 
.    811 

807 
.    192 

192 
.    192 

205 
.    216 

216 
.    21S 

216 
.    1S9 

192 
.    193 

196 
.    204 

806 
.    207 

216 
.    215 

815 
.    816 

815 
.    816 

195 
.    195 

211 
.    217 

194 
.    194 

213 
.    218 

225 
.    193 

207 
.    207 

207 
.    207 

194 
.    208 

817 


( 


Four  to  the  Ponnd    . 

Eraser's  Black  Tartarian 

Eraser's  Blaok  Heart 

Eraser's  Black 

Fraser's  White  Tartarian 

Fraseif^s  White  Transparent 

Fellow's  Si}«edliDg 

Gascotgne's  Heart . 

Gean  Amber 

Graffion 

Groot«  Prinoesee 

Grosse  Blgiurreau  Coulenr  de  Chair 

Gros  Blgarreaa  Blano 

Gros  OcBuret . 

Gros  Blgarreaa  Rouge 

OrMUit  .... 

Grosse  Schwarze  Knoorpel 

Grlotte  de  Portugal 

Gro<»e  Cerise  Rouge  Pale 

Griottier  Rouge  Pale     . 

Grlotte  de  Vltlennes 

Gros  Gobet     . 

Gulnier  a  Fruit  Noir 

Giiigne  Grosse  Noir 

G!ii;^ne  Ronge  Hative 

Guigno  Noir  Tardive 

Guigne  Groe  Blano    . 

German  May  Duke 

GoTTnor  Wood 

Grosse  Guign'e  Noir  Luisanto 

Great  Blgarreaa  ? 

Guigne  K^yir  Luieante 

Harrison  Heart  . 

Herefordsh  ire  Black 

Herefordshire  Heart  . 

Hildcshelm  Blgarreaa    . 

Hitn^lf 

Hollandische  Groese 

Holland  Blsarroaa     . 

JTolnian'aViiks 

H'tde'a  R^  Heart     . 

IfUdeshMm     . 

llorttnae    . 

J  Finland  ... 

Hoadley     ,       , 

Hon^y     .... 

Herefordshire  White 

Hyde's  Seedling     . 

Hydf'9  Late  Black  . 

Imperial 

Imperial  Morello 

Italian  Heart  . 

Jf'jTrey'n  Duke 

Joc-o-Sd 


K*'ofcuk 

Kennicott 

Kentish 

K'Vitifih  , 

Kentish 

Kentish  Bed  . 

Kentish  Bed 

Enevett's  Late  Bigarreftu 

Knighi'a  Early  mack 

KirilundTtt  Mary  . 

KirUanfTe  Mammoth 

Kirtland's  Large  Morello 

KtiigMa  LaU  Bltu^k 

Lar;?e  Wild  Black  . 

Large  Honey 

Lar^e  White  Bigarrean 

Largo  Heart-Shapud  Blgnrreoa 

'Laaermann^s  Klrache 


PAOB 

.  819 

189 
.  189 

139 
.  880 

280 
.  808 

816 
.  814 

808 
.  806 

194 
.  194 

199 
.  819 

817 
.  318 

808 
.  305 

806 
.  806 

217 
.  215 

815 
.  215 

218 
.  194 

195 
.  196 

199 
.  199 

808 
.  220 

215 
.  216 

196 
.  817 

208 
.  208 

211 
.  217 

196 
.  19G 

203 
.  209 

209 
.  216 

217 
.  217 

209 
.  209 

208 
.  211 

197 
.  210 

210 
.  217 

217 
.  194 

194 
.  817 

806 
.  810 

198 
.  198 

810 
.  217 

215 
.  217 

220 
.  194 

818 
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PAOB 

Large  Heart-Shftped  BIgarreaa  .  199 

Ime  B«l  Bigarreaa     ....  219 
La/ty  SovihamfptotCa  Tdlow  .       .       .218 

Lady  Southampton's  Dake   ...  218 

Lady  Southampton's  Qolden  Drop    .  218 

Large  Blaek  Bigarreaa  ....  218 

Late  Arch  Duke 208 

Late  Duke 208 

Late  Duke 211 

Large  Mayduke 211 

Late  Kentish 217 

Large  Morello 218 

LateMorello 218 

Larae  Dovble-FlwDaring  ,  213 

Lion's  Heart 218 

liOmereier  of  K  and  B.  .       .       .       .  19C 

LaU  Biffarr&au 199 

Larffe  Heart-Skaped  ....  199 

Logctn 200 

Large  MareOo 210 

LfTn^reier 211 

LindUy '     .       .  211 

Leather  8tockin>g 211 

Late  Honey 217 

Ltindie  Gean 218 

Louis  PhMLip 218 

Madiion 211 

Mary 211 

Manning s  Early  Black .       .       .       .218 

Mazzard 215 

Manning's  Mottled 211 

Moccarty 217 

Madison  Blgarrean 211 

Manning's  Late  Black         ...  218 
Manning's  Late  Black  Heart    .       .       .218 

May  Ditks 211 

MayCherrr 217 

Morlsier  a  flruit  blano     ....  217 
Millctt'B  Late  Heart  Duke       .       .       .211 

Mottled  Bigarreaa 211 

Morris'  Earty  Dake 211 

Montmorency 217 

Montmorency  a  gros  fruit  .       .217 

Montmorency  a  iongne  queue      .       .  194 

Morello 218 

Muscat  de  Prague 194 

Monstrense  de  BaTay       ....  196 

Monstrous  May 205 

MervfiiUe  da  September   .       .       .       .210 

Morris  Duke 211 

Monstrense  de  Mezel        ....  199 

JiTapoleon 212 

Napoleon  Bigarreaa 212 

Now  Large  Black  Bigarreaa  199 

OJti  Heart 213 

Oaceola 200 

OhioBeaiOry 212v 

OsthHm 219 

Osthelmer  Wel^hsel 219 

Ox  Heart 220 

Pte  Cherry 194 

PI©  Cherry 217 

Phtmstone  Morello 219 

Portugal  Duke 208 

Portugal  Duke 211 

Prlnzessin  Klrsche        ....  208 

Prince's  Ihtke 219 

Precoce 217 

PurjOe  Oviffne 195 

PonUao 201 

Potchattan 201 

PnmdfiHft 212. 


ProndfootNi  Seedling 

President 

Pink  Heart 

Bed  Heart 

Remington 

Remington  White  Heart 

Bemington  Heart 

Rivers^  Early  Heart    . 

Rivers'  Early  Amber 

Ronald's  Large  Black  Heart 

Ronald's  Heart  . 

Roberts  Red  Heart     . 

Royal  Hatiye     . 

Royal  Duke  . 

Ronald's  Large  Mordlo     . 

Rutn^ey's  Lots  Morello 

Ronald's  Black  Heart 

Reine  Hortense 

Rockport  .... 

Rockport  Bigarreaa 

R^- jacket 

Richardson  . 

Red  Blgarreau 

Schone  von  Cboisy 

Serrulated  leaved  Cherry . 

Small  Mav 

Spanish  Blacl^  Heart . 

Sparkhawk's  Honey 

Sparrow-hawk's  Honey     . 

Spotted  Bigarreaa 

Spanish  Yellow 

Superb  Olrcassiaa  . 

Sussex       .... 

^fet  Montmorency    . 

Shannon    .... 

Schwarze  Neue  Herr  BUrsche 

SteretsMay 

Sweodish 

Sweedish  Red  Heart 

Sparbawk 

Tartarian    .... 

Thompson's  Dake . 

Tobacco  Leoiwd 

Transparent  Ouigne  . 

Transparent  Gean     . 

Transparent    . 

Tradescant 

Tradcscant's  Black  Heart 

Turkey  Blgarreau 

Turkey  Bigarreaa  . 

The  Doctor 

Tardir-dc-Hildesheim    . 

Tec\imAeh  .... 

Trioraphe  of  CumlxfflaDd 

Tardive  de  Mons 

VaWs  Auffitst  Duke     . 

Very  Large  Heart     . 

Virginian  May 

Virginian  Wild-  CJierry . 

Virginia  May  Duke    . 

Wendell's  Mottled     . 

Ward's  Bigam>«u  . 

Wendell's  Mottled  Bigarreaa 

Waterloo 

Wax  Cherry 

Werder's  «arlyMack  . 

Werder's  Earlv  Black  Heart     . 

Werrtcrsche  Frue  Schwarze  Herz 

West's  White  Heart  . 

Woichsel  mlt  gauzkurzen  stiel 

Wff^piji^  or  All  Sainfs  . 

White  Heart  .... 


SIS 
S19 
S15 

2]t 
S19 
SIS 

216 

189 

169 

212 

Sll 

Sll 

218 

S19 

189 

196 

801 

801 

SOS 

212 

819 

189 

216 

SIT 

815 

21T 

217 

808 

207 

1S9 

]>4 

S19 

90S 

SM 

806 

816 

816 

807 

189 

211 

217 

2l9 

219 

219 


818 
808,880 

208 
.    19S 

196 
.    SOS 

806 
.    210 

218 
.    813 

194 
.    819 

819 
.    213 

199 
.    818 

213 
.    205 

813 

.    SIS 

Klrsche  818 

.    203 


220 

218 
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PA«S 

White  Transparent 816 

WhUs  Tartarian 220 

White  Blgarroaa 208 

WMtaBtoarrtau 220 

White  Ox  Heart 280 

Wllder'8  Bigarreaa  de  M«l    ...  214 

Wild  £ngli»h  Cherry        ....  215 

Warreii'8  Tranttpareni       .               .  220 

WUHnaon- 220 

WrlHngton 220 

Yellow  Hooey 217 

Yellow  Spanish 208 

Yellow  or  Golden 217 

Yung  To 216 

OVKKimSi 

American  Black 225 

Black  Grape 225 

Bla^k  Bnfflith 225 

Bla<^Naple9 228 

Common  lied 225 

Common  White 225 

Cherry 225 

C^iampagne 225 

Common  Black 225 

Fertile  Currant  of  Falnaa     ...  224 

Gondouin 228 

GondouinBed 228 

Goliath 224 

Houghton  Castle 224 

Jefferson  .       .       .     *  .        .       .225 

KnighCe  Large  Red     ....  225 

Knigkte  Bar^f  Red        ....  225 

Knight  8  Sweet  Red       .       .       .       .  22S 

Large  Red  Dutch 224 

Large  Bunched  Bed       ....  224 

Long  Bunched  Bed 224 

Large  White 224 

MiMouri  Large-frwUed  ....  225 

Missouri  Eatahle 225 

May's  Victoria 224 

JUitutouH 225 

Morgan's  Red S24 

Morgan's  White 224 

Missouri  Fragrant 225 

New  Red  Dutch 224 

New  White  Dutch 224 

Palnau 224 

Raby  Castle 224 

Rivers*  Wbite  Grape     ....  224 

R-d  Dutch 224 

Red  Grape 224 

Reeve's  White 224 

R*-d  Fltytjpering  Currant     ...  228 

StHped  FrwUed 225 

Victoria -  .  224 

WhUs  Dutch 224 

White  Crystal 224 

White  LMThom 224 

White  Pearl 224 

White  Grape 224 

OOOBSBKSKIXS. 

BtierdailTn  Duckvdng        ...  286 

Capper's  Bunker's  Hitt  .       .               .  22S 

Champagne 228 

CoUter'a  JoUy  Angler      .       .       .       .229 

CromptonSheba  Queen       ...  280 

Early  Sulphur 220 

Green  WcUnut 229 


BaughtoiCe  Seedling 
Ironmonger  . 
Keen'e  Seedling 
Maeeey'a  Beart  of  Oak 
MeUing'a  Crown  Bob 
Pale  Red 

Parkifuum'e  Laurel 
Pitmaaton  Green  Gage 
Roaring  Hon  . 
Red  Warrington  . 
Taylor'a  Bright  Venus  . 
White  Boney 
Woodward'a  Whiteamith 

QBAPUb 


829 


Ada  . 

Arkansas 

AUenCa  SeedUng  Bambwg 

Alicant  . 

Alexander's 

Amber  Moscadlne 

Amiens 

American  Muscadine 

August  Traube . 

Black  Cluster 

Black  Morillon  . 

Black  Burgundy 

^aek  FronOgnan 

Black  Frontignac 

Black  BaoMnurgh 

Bla^  Prince 

Black  Spanish  . 

Black  Yalentia 

Black  Portugal  . 

Black  Lisbon . 

BHnckle   . 

Black  Orleans 

Black  St.  Peter*  a 

Bland.    . 

Bland's  Yirginla 

Bland's  Madeira 

Bland's  Palo  Red      . 

Bourdales  des  Hautes  Pyrenees 

Boston       ... 

Brown  Hamburgh 

Bnr^nindcr 

Bull  or  Bullett 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden 

Canon  Hall  Muscat 

Cope  Grape 

Caf^tcba 

Catawba  Tokay 

Cfaassclas  Dore 

Chasaelas  Blanc 

Chaaselas  de  Fonteinebleau 

Clinton 

Caaaady 

Clara        .... 

Citneord 

Clermont  .... 

Clifton's  Constaatla 

Clarence    .... 

Delaware 

Decimannor 

D'Arbois 

Dc^tJean 

Diana  .... 

Dutch  Hamburg 

Early  Black  . 

Early  Black  July   . 

Early  White  Teneriffe  . 


229 

829 
229 
880 
889 

889 
880 


228 
230 
880 


848 
844 
856 
268 
24T 
854 
854 
848 
854 
868 
866 
258 
258 
258 
258 
868 
868 
868 
868 
858 
471 
858 
858 
844 
244 
844 
844 
268 
868 
868 
254 
248 
258 
255 
247 
844 
244 
254 
254 
254 
246 
471 
471 
4T1 
245 
247 
246 
856 
865 
254 
254 
245 
258 
258 
254 
854 
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EarlT  White  Mmeadlne 

SUinbwrgh 

Elaeoborcragfa 

Emily 

Fromentin  Bongs . 

Fox  Grape 

Fnokeodale  . 

FronoenteaQ      • 

FroDtlac  of  Alexandria 

Oris  Boago 

Graham 

Olbraltir  . 

Golden  Chasselss  . 

OHazly  FronUffnan 

Grizzly  Frontignac 

JRerbemont 

Herbemont'8  Madeira 

Heath 

Hampton  Coart  Vine 

Imitation  J^amburg 

Tsabolla 

Jacob's  Tranbe  . 

Jerusalem  Masoat . 

Jalj  Grape 

Kleinbranner. 

Lebanon  SMdling   , 

Lenoir   . 

Longworth^  Ohio     . 

Lonal 

Marzlmmer 

Mammoth  Oatenoba 

Mlno)*6  SeedHng    . 

Madeleine 

Madeleine  Nolr . 

Madeira  . 

Malaga 

Miller's  Burgundy 

MiMOur%    . 

Miasoari  Seedling  . 

Morillon  Hatif  . 

Muacat  of  Alexandria 

Moechata  Bianca 

Moscado  Bianco    . 

Moscatel  Common    . 

MoBcat  Noir  Ordinaire 

Muscat  Noir  de  Jara 

Muscat  d'Alexandrie 

Muscat  Blanc    ■ 

Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura 

Muscateller 

Muscat  Bouge 

Muscat  Gris 

Muscat  Noir  . 

Nepcfn's  Constantla 

Korton^tt  Virginia 

Norton's  Seedling 

Ohio 

Passe  longne  Mnsqne 

Passe  Musqne 

I^lneau 

Pocock's  Damascus 

Powell 

Pond: e  Seedling    . 

Purple  Frontlgnan    . 

Pun>le  Constantla  . 

Purple  Hambnig 

Raniolak 

Banfollga  . 

Raabe 

Raabe's  No.  1    . 

Baabe's  Na  4 

Baabe'BHo.2   . 


PAOB 

254 
.    245 

245 
.    4T2 

255 
.    247 

253 
.    255 

255 
.    255 

472 
.    258 

254 
.    254 

254 

.    246 

-246 

.    255 

258 
.    2^17 

246 
.    254 

255 
.    254 

255 
.    244 

246 
.    247 

255 
.    256 

245 
.    248 

254 
.    254 

247 
.    255 

2W 
.    247 

247 
.    254 

255 
.    255 

255 
.    255 

253 
.    253 

255 
.    255 

255 
.    255 

254 
.    254 

25:3 
.    255 

247 
.    247 

24T 
.    255 

255 
.    258 

253 
.    244 

245 
.    253 

853 
.    253 

2W 
.    255 

472 
-.    471 

471 
.    472 


Baabe^sNo.  8    . 

Boanoke .... 

Bed  Tramloer  . 

Bother  Traminer  . 

Bother  Klevner        g 

Botbdauser    . 

Botbe  Bciiler    . 

Bothedel        .       % 

Kothfranken    ^ 

Raisin  Precocd 

Balsin  de  Champagne 

Raisin  de  Froniignan    . 

Red  Muncjr 

Bed  HambuTgh     . 

Rod  Constantla  . 

lioyal  Muecadine 

St  Glanser .... 

Salisbury  Violet    . 

Schuylkill  Mnscadell 

Schuylkill  Muscadine    . 

iicurppemong    . 

Segar-Box  Grape  . 

8i urUefs S^Ung  . 

Sir  William  Rowley's  Black 

SirA-Pytche's  Black 

Small  Black  Clnster 

Smart's  Elsingburg    . 

Spring  Mill  CoostxatHak . 

Steward's  Black  Prince    . 

Surapter 

Singleton    .... 

iihut/Ubia      . 

Tf-aminer  .... 

Tokayer. 

Tttsker's  Grape  . 

Tottenham  Park  Muscat 

ToKaloit  .... 

True  Burgundy 

Valentines 

Victoria  .... 

Warner's  Black  Hamburgh 

Witiia  Catawba     . 

White  Muscat  of  Alexandria 

White  Muscat 

White  Muscat  of  Lunel    . 

W'lile  FronUgnan 

White  Constantla     . 

White  Frontnlao    . 

Whil&  Sweet  Water  . 

Winne     .... 

WUmofs  2retc  Black  Hamburgh 

Worthlngton  . 

7jan6 


FA«»B 

.  472 
848 


256 

299 


255 
254 
254 


Mi 


254 

255 
SS3 
247 
24T 
243 
247 
24S 
253 
258 
2S8 
245 
247 
298 
246 
244 
247 
2S5 
255 
247 
255 
245 
25» 
258 
258 
253 
245 
255 
355 
255 
255 
255 
255 
255 
247 
253 
245 
245 


ITBCTABIKBB. 

Anderson's 257 

Anderson's  (of  some)     .... 

Anderson's  Bound 269 
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Beurro  d'Angleterre 
Beurre  Boucquia 
Benrre  de  Capiamont 
Beurre  Gris 
Benrre  Bongo 
Bcnrre  d'Or 
Beurre  Doree 
Beurre  d'Ambois 
Beurre  da  Boi 
Benrre 

Beurre  d^An^au    . 
Beurre  Vert 
Beurre  Bono  . 
Beurre  d'Amalii     , 
Beurre  d'Amaulis  . 
Bonrre  d'Amanlia      • 
B&urrelMel  . 
Beurre  Boyale  . 
Beurre  Magniflqae 
Benrre  Incomparable 
Bmtrre  Knaao 
Beurre  Kenrick 
Beurre  Dwcal 
Beurre  Preble 
Beurre  Cohnar    . 
Benrre  Golmar  d^ Antomne 
Beurre  de  Beauanont 
Beurre  Van  JUana  . 
Beurre  Bamain  . 
Beurre  de  Raim 
Benrre  Banoe        . 
Benrre  Epine   . 
Benrre  de  Flandre 
Beurre  F.ronaee       , 
BotUTo  d'Alene(m  . 
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849 
.    850 

850 
.    860 

889 
.    864 

854 
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855 
.    857 

857 
.    890 

890 
.    8S9 

885 
.    854 

855 
.    856 

891 
.    891 

891 
.    891 

400 
.    856 

478 
.    811 

850 
.    849 

849 
.    878 

895 
.    895 

895 
.    8S9 

889 
.    890 

868 
.    891 

857 
.    850 

850 
.    850 

850 
.    850 

850 
.    850 

816 
.    850 

815 
.    862 

8fti 
.    a53 

818 
.    818 

818 
.    813 

890 
.    890 

890 
.    851 

890 
.    890 

851 
.    890 

890 

851 

851 
.    851 

851 
.    890 

889 


Beurre  d*Hlyer  . 

Beurre  Fortunee  .       .       , 

Beurre  d'Hardenpont 

Beurre  d'B  I  ver  Nouyelle 

Beurre  d'Aremberg  .       . 

Beurre  d^Austra&le 

Beurre  Colmar  Gris,  dltPrecel 

Beurre  d'Aigenson 

Beurre  de  Malines     . 

Beurre  VanMarum    . 

Beurre  Spenoe  ■ 

Beurre  t'rapaud  . 

Beurre  Picquery 

Beurre  Beaucliamps 

Beurre  Blanc  de  Jersey    . 

Beurre  Curte  .... 

Bevrre  Plat       .       • 

Bergaloo         .... 

Beurre  plane 

Beurre  or  Bonne  LoulBe-d^Arandore 

Beurre  Nlell 

Beurre  Sieulle 

Beurre  d'Aremberg 

Beurre  des  Orphelins    . 

Beurre  de  la  Pentecote    . 

Beurre  d'Hiyer  de  Bruxdles 

Beurre  Roupe    .       .       .     ' 

Beurre  de  Paques 

Beurre  Gria  d  Hiyer  Nouyeau 

Belle  de  Brussels    . 

Beai  V<ut  .... 

BiKiiVHeri    .... 

Bezi  Boyale 

Bergamotte  de  Paques  . 

Bcrgamotte  d  Hiyer  . 

Bergamotte  do  Busi 

Bergamotto  de  Toulouse  . 

Bergamotte  d'JToUande 

Bergamotte  de  Fonegro    . 

Bergamot  d'Eto 

Bergamotte  d'Angleterro  . 

Ber<^amotte  Suisse 

Bergamotte  Caifette 

Bergamotto  Crassane     . 

Bergamotte  Sylvange 

Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote  , 

Bczidc  Chaumontelle 

Bezi  d'EchasMjy     . 

Bezi  de  Chaaserle 

Belle  de  Jersey     . 

Bcauchainps 

Bezi  de  Montigny 

B<zi  de  la  Motte 

Boln  Armudl 

Belle  de  Flaudera     . 

BtU^  Lucrative 

Bezi  Cbanmontelle  tres  gros 

Bitthap"*  Thumb  . 

Blooagcod 

Bleeker'9  Afeadow 

Black  Worcester    . . 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester 

Bon  Chretien  d'Eto  . 

Boucquia      .... 

Bosc's  Flaschenblme 

Bonne  Bouge 

Bon  Chretien  Fondante 

Bouche  Nouyelle  . 

Bosch         .... 

Bosch  Sire     .... 

Boston  Epargne 

Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne 
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880 
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854 
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898 
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888 
897 
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814 
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890 
891 
891 
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889 
889 
889 
889 
869 
896 
896 
400 
854 
898 
400 
817 
869 
867 
867 
884 
854 
855 
855 
855 
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817 
891 
856 
891 
818 
818 
899 
891 
815 
869 
866 
824 
824 
824 
870 
891 
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Bi^aleaf  

BoargermeBtor ^1 

Bonne  <le  Mflllnes 846 

Brougham 856 

Broim  Beurra 850 

Brocas  BergAznot 869 

Braddock's  Field  Standard  ...  877 

Broom  Park 891 

Bretagne  le  Gour 834 

Brown  St.  Oonnain 

Brande't  St  Oermai*^ 

Bufam 818 

Ba'ffam 818 

BumeU 891 

Batter  Pear 822 

Gapttf  d'  St  Helena 866 

Caietfossd  D^Mnffs      ....  892 

Chapln 868 

Chapman 892 

Citron  of  Bohamia        .       .       .       .892 

CfdmotBosat 899 

Calebawed^EU 858 

CaenduFranoB 857 

Catinka            857 

CanandaigiM 857 

Catherine 857 

Gelestln 848 

Chaptal 858 

Chancellor 853 

CharUs  Van  Mont 858 

Charles  Van  HoogUn .       .       .       .  85S 

Christmas 853 

Coter 860 

CoU 819 

ConsHUsr  Bamum       ....  859 
CovnUm  of  Lunay        .               .       .859 

Gomte;S8edeLanaT        ....  859 

CoUins 860 

Coffin's  Vlrgali&u       ....  894 

Oidllot  Bosat  d  Etc 899 

Capiumont 857 

Galaba95e  Boso 815 

Cabot 892 

Capsheaf 857 

CMasss 892 

Galebaase  Double  Extra .  .       .892 

Calebaaae  d'HoUande    ....  892 

Calsbasss  Grosss 892 

CapuHn 892 

Olalro 892 

Calhoun 857 

Canning 817 

CatiUaa 892 

CadlUoc 892 

Oellitfl 830 

Cfielms/brd 89-3 

Charles  qfAttstria     ....  892 

Charles  d'Aatriohe 892 

Chaomontel  tros  gros    ....  817 

Cha^montH 859 

Chapman's 880 

Chambers' Large 884 

Chambrotte 400 

CUron 860 

Citron  dea  Cannes 831 

Clara 892 

Clinton 892 

Cuon 844 

Oompte  ds  Lamy        ....  860 

OympretU 893 

ChmmodoM 892^ 

Ccpea 891 


OolmarSpin* 

CoknarNMU 

Gomtowe  de  Freanol    ....  86T 

Compte  de  Mifihanx 897 

Colmar  BoBC SST 

Colmar  des  Champa 814 

Columifia 819 

Columbian  YlrgaMea        .       .       .       .819 

Colnmbian  Yiigalouae  ....  819 

Comstook 898 

Comatoek  Wilding        .       .       .       .  89S 

Colmar 838 

Colmar  Dora 8S0 

Colmar  d'Hlyer         ....    ^5,  S»> 

Colmar  Jaminette         ....  873 

Colmar  Gris       ......  8S9 

Colmar  Souyeralne       ....  880 

Colmar  Van  Mona 860 

Colmar  Charnaj 888 

Colmar  d'Arsmberg       ....  889 

Colmar  Neil 89T 

Colmar  Preulo 8S9 

Colmar  Doree        ..... 

Crawford .       , 

Croft  Castle 

Cross 

Crassane 

Creaane ,  898 

Cuisse  Madame 

Cuisso  Madame 

Cushing 860 

Cumberland            899 

Cypms  Pear 894 

Cuteliei' 893 

DaUaiS 8G9 

De  Sorlus 862 

DiS  Konnes 861 

Des  Nones 861 

Despoelberg 8S5 

Dolice  d'Hardenpont  of  Angers       .       .861 

Delices  W  Ilardettpont  du  ITord  and  Bel- 

gium          861 

DeUcssde  Mons 863 

Df^Uces  Charles  Van  Mons               .  863 

Dillon 863 

Doar^m Sd4 

J}^  devaf)iasZane 8M 

Dovming       .       ...       .       .       .  47S 

Doyenne  Downinff 47^ 

Doyenne  Bonssock  Nonvelle        .       .  818 

Doyenne  Oris  dffiver  ITouveau   .       .  821 

Doyenne  d'Alenoon       ....  821 

Doyenne  Gray        .....  823 

Doyenne  White 823 

Doyenne  Masque 355 

Doyenne  Dillon 863 

Doyenne  Rose 8C3 

Doyenne  RdlAn 8G8 

Doyenne  iHeuUe 863 

Doyenne  Saniellette     ....  86% 

Doyenne  OoubaU 863 

Doyenne  du  Cornice   ....  8GS 

Doyenne  de  Fais 86a 

Doyenne  d'Miver  ......  894 

Downion           894 

Dorr 8W 

D'Ambre 897 

D'Amour 89i 

D'Abondance 8S1 

D'Aremberg  ParfUt     ....  814 

D'Auch 88S 

D'Austraste 8TX 
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DiUen    . 

Daarbom^s  Seedling 

l)e  Valleo 

•De  Keinzbeim   . 

Dea  Trols  Tours    . 

De  Melon  . 

Dean's  Sximmer    . 

De  Louvaiti 

D^i:eH  d'lla-rdenpont 

Dellc«8  d'Ard«npon6 

De  Vigne  Pelone    . 

Descbamps        .       . 

De  Maone 

De  Tonnc&n 

Dlol's  Butterblrne  . 

Dlel    .... 

Dianiant 

Dingier 

I>iJii. 

Dorothee  Royale 

Doyeune  d'£te 

Doyenne    .        .       . 

Doyunno  Blanc 

Doij6Wh«  J^anafshe  . 

Doyenne  Galenx    . 

Doyenne  BouBsonck 

Doyenne  Gris 

Doyenne  Rouge         . 

Doyenne  Rous 

Downiiara  Sc«dling  . 

Doyenne  d'lliver  ^ 

Doyenne  da  Printemps 

Doyonnc  d'Aatorone 

Dufnortier 

Duntnore 

I>itrheJ(fie  of  AnQOvlmM 

Duchess  of  Mars    . 

Duchesse  dc  Mars 

DacfuiHse  of  Orleans 

J>u7ufas    . 

Due  d'Aromberg    . 

DaPatre    . 

Dumas    ■ 

Due  do  Bordeaux 

Dtu-^em  of  Bsrri  . 

Duchess  of  Berry      . 

Dusnas  . 

J>uqn'x'ne  cTEts       . 

Harh/  Driuielona 

J^a  'ill  Butter  of  Cin 

Ilarly  St.  Germain 

lUizalieth  Van  Mons 

JCj-1'f'lUntiwlm.a   . 

J^orlff  Sufiar    .        . 

Early  Bourre  . 

JCibrtij  Hergamot 

K.'irly  Quocn  . 

Eurhf  Cathf^rins     . 

Early  Uousselet     . 

XaMer  J><mrre 

JCoAter  Borgamot , 

Sthua^ffry 

Echasserie 

J^dfcardu  Eli'dheth 

KiicarrVa  IlanrUtta 

h'hcar<r8  William  . 

Ellanrioch 

Ein^^rald    , 

Eiiglbh  Red  Cheek 

English  Benrro 

English  Bergamot  . 

KngUflh  Autunn  Bengamet 
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400 
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813 
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321 
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861 
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86T 
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893 
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813 
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8C9 
.    3G0 

823 
.    813 

821 
.    822 

822 
.    828 

822 
.    818 

822 
.    822 

822 
.    870 

817 
.    817 

322 
.    804 

865 
.    364 

866 
.    866 

864 
.    866 

814 
.    817 

844 
.    344 

866 
.    8f50 

8S1 
.    891 

894 
.    867 

85S 
.    866 

894 
.    866 

8SS 
.    894 

897 
.    894 

894 
.    817 

8S9 
.    867 

867 
.    866 

870 
.    400 

896 
.    894 

895 
.    836 

839 
.    889 


Enfant  Prodige   . 

Epargne     .... 

EpineRose 

Eplne  d'Ete  Goulear  Rose 

EpinedEte    . 

Etoumeau .... 

Ey0wood 

Epine  Dumas    . 

Eliza  dlleyst 

Episcopal 

Fondante  Farlsello  da  Cornice  Hortleile 

Figus 

FiguoVcrt     . 
Feaster       .... 
Fondants  ds  Chameuae 
Fondante  ds  Malines 
Frederika  Bremer 
Famcnga  .... 
Foster's  4.%.  Midtad     . 
French  Jargonelle 
Ferdinand  de  Meester  . 
Fingal's      .... 
Figue  of  KapUa  . 
Fig  Pear  of  Naples    . 
Fin  Or  d'Hivcr     . 
Fleurde  Gaignes 
Flemish  Beauty   <. 
Flemish  Bon  Chretien    . 
Fondanto 

Fondante  Musquee    . 
Fondante  Van  Mons  . 
Fondante  d'Automno 
FotularUe  du  Boia 
Fondanto  de  Panisd 
Fondanto  de  Mons 
Forms  de  Delicea    , 
Forelle  .... 
Forellen-blme    . 
Form«  do  Marie  Louise 
FoHunee  .... 
Frederic  do  Wurtemburg 
Frederick  of  Wuriemburg 
Franc  ReeUd'Sfiver   . 
Franc  Real  d'Ele      . 
Franc  Real     . 
Franklin    .... 
Fine  Gold  of  Summer 
Fin  Or  d'Ete     . 
Fult/m    .... 
GaivelCs  Late  Bergamot 
(ri-Uon  Faridante 
General  Taylor 
General  Lamorlclero     . 
Green  Catherine 
Green's  Germantown    . 
O'rand  Soliel    . 
Gre-'n  Mouniain  Boy  . 
Gros  Romain 
(rrise  Bonne 
Gros  Rousaollet 
GanneVA  Bergamot 
Garde  d  Ecosse  . 
Gcndcsheim  .       .       , 
Gi'rmain  Baker 
GU-o-gile 

Gil'O-gU    ,        .        .       . 
Gloui  Morceau     . 
Glonx  Morceaox 
Golden  Beurre 
Golden  Beurre  of  Bilbo-J 
Gore's  Heathcot    . 
Qoala  Moroeaa 
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846 
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850 
896 
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860 
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850 
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886 
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PAOS     I 

Grem^ChUa, 896 

Green  Sugar 896 

Groase  CaisBe  Midame  .... 

GrosMioetd*£te 884 

Gracieuse 889 

Gray  Beurre 850 

Grouse  Dorothoe 818  ! 

Gray  Doyenne 822  . 

Gray  Butter  Pear 9ii  < 

Gray  Beans 822 

OrewiPearof  Ta4r   ....  896  . 

Green  Yair 896  . 

Great  Citron  of  Bohemia     ...  892  ' 

Green  sSylvange 400 

Grand  Monarque    .....  892 

Groote  Mogul 892 

Groom's  Princess  Boyal       ...  881 

Gurle's  Bcurre 869  | 

Guernsey 888 

HenritUa 870  , 

Henkel 871  j 

Ifaddinffton 871  ; 

Hagerman    ......  870 

ITimorer 870  I 

Namhers        ......  870 

Hanitts 870  I 

Hovey 478  ' 

Boney 827  , 

IfarriMnFaU 896- 

Harvest  Pear 866,  899  ! 

Mampd^aBergamot »       .       .       .  896  , 

Hazel 896  ' 

Harvard 870 

Jfacon'BJncomparaile    ....  870 

Hardcnpont  d'Ulver     ....  825 

Hardenpout  du  Prlntemps       .       .       .  851  i 

Jlessel  896  i 

Jfeurf/ the  Fourth 372  I 

Henri  Quatro 372 

I/eri'-at't 372,, 

JJeathcct »M 

Hooper's  Bilboa 826  | 

Holland  Bcrgamot        .       .        .        .  8S9  I 

JIuU 872  , 

Ifuguenoi 896  i 

J/oaen  ScJienck 872  I 

JTfJiceU 872  I 

Inconnue  Van  Mont       .       .       .       .  872  I 

Iron  Pear 818 

Iinperatrlce  do  France     ....  824 

Incomparable 898 

Isatnbert 850 

Isambertlo  Bon 850 

Ives'  Bergamot  .^^^^69 

Jargonelle^  French        ....  895 

Jacquln 872 

JalouHe 896 

JalouHe  de  ForUenay  Vendee   .       .  828 

Jackraan's  Melting 874 

JsKdblrne 867 

Janiinette 873 

Jllogil     ...'....  895 

Joannette  . 866 

Johonnot 878 

Josephine 872 

John 897 

July  Pear 899 

JuUenne 878 

Jean  de  WUte 878 

Jereey  OraUole    .  ...  878 

JoeepMn^de  MaUnes     .       .  .878 


PAAS 

JergU'8 S81 

Kingweting 874 

Kirtland 829 

Kirtland's  Seedling 829 

Elrtland's  Beurre 829 

KnighVe  Seedling 829 

Knight's  B.  L  Seedlioc         ...       8^ 

Eattem 894 

KiTig  J^trard:*« 874 

Enevctt's  New  Swan's  Egg  ...  897 
Knighffe  Monarch  ....  874 
Kongo        .••....    4W 

Ltiherard 874 

Large  SonsseUet 899 

Late  Catherine S»9 

Leech's  Kivgeeasing        ....    874 

Lee's  Seedling 875 

Lamoridere 874 

La  Jvdve 874 

Las  Canas 874 

Lare:e  Seckel 891 

La  Fortunee  de  Parpientltf  .  .  .  895 
La  Fortnnee  de  Paris    ....        896 

Lanrtnce 880 

La  Bonne  Malinoiae       ....       S4< 

Leon  le  Clero 896 

Iieon  le  Clerc  de  Layal  .       B9€ 

Lewis         .......    875 

Lent  St  Germain 884 

Le  Cure 844 

Limon  .       .       .    • .        .        .       87T 

Liitle  Muscat 897 

LiUleMusk  S9T 

Little  Swan's  Egg -897 

Linden  d'Antomne        ....       8S5 

Lodi/e 876 

Lofii;  Green 881 

L'Orpbeline 814 

Lord  Cheney's 8^9 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  ....  f^ 
Louise  Bonne  o/  Jersey  .  .  .  839 
Louise  Bonne  d'Avranches  .  .  .  880 
Louifte  Bonne       .        .       .        .       ,       897 

Louise  Bonne  Beal 897 

Locke 876 

Locke's  Now  Beurre         ....    876 

Louise  of  Orleans 84S 

Louise  Bonne  de  Boulogne  .  .  .  843 
Marechdl  de  la  Cour  ....  877 
March  Bergantot     .       .       .       .       .    877 

Martin  See 877 

M^rriam 877 

M'LaugkUn 877 

Monstrous  Calabash 893 

Mouillo  Bouche 881 

3rotfamenHng 889 

MillotdeJSfanoy 877 

dfadatte 897 

Marvlis 897 

Marcellis 897 

Mad4>leiney  or  Citron  dei  Cannes     .       831 

Madeleine 

Magdalen 8^ 

Mawiing's  Mdxa^eih  ....  866 
Marianne  NoareDe       ....       815 

Marie  Louise  Kova 

Marie  Louise  the  Second     .       .       .       860 

Marie  J^mtise 877 

Marie  Chretienne 877 

Marie  Louise  Noma  ....  897 
Marotte  Sncre  Jaone  ....  880 
Melon  de  Kopa 818 
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IMtlDe 

MggsirsJktn   .... 
MeMire  Jean  Oris  .       .       .       . 
H«fl8lre  Jean  BUmo  .       • 
Meeslre  Jean  Doree 
Miclunuo   ..... 
Mllanalse  Oarelier 

HonDlea 

Moor-FotUEffg    .       .       .       . 
Moor-Fowl  E^ 

Mouth  Water        .       .       .       . 
MoUetft  Guemeey  Bettrra 
MoUett^B  Onemsey  Ohaamontelle 

Moceas 

Monsieur  Jean       .       .       .       . 
MonslfoiT  le  Gore 
Mr.  John       .       .       .       .       . 
Muscat  Petit     .... 
Muscat  Robert     .       .       .       . 
Muscat  Fleure  .... 

MnskBoblne 

Muscadine       .... 
Musk  Summer  Good  Christian    . 
Muskingum     .... 
New  Swanks  Egg  .       .       .       . 

Napoleon 

Nmvmkeag 

New  York  Red  Cheek     . 

New  Autumn       .        .       .       . 

NePIuaMeOTlB 

New  Si  Germain .       .       .       . 

Nells  d'Hirer     .... 

NUU 

No.  8  of  Van  Mons  . 

Nowi»e(vu  PoUeai^        .       .       • 

New  Pear        .... 

Noel 

No.  16d9  of  Yan  Mona     . 
No.  1288  of  Yan  Mons  . 
Oakley  Park   .... 
Oakley  Park  Bergamot . 
Oxford  Chanmontel  . 
Orpheliae  d^Engheln     . 
Onondaga       .... 
Onondaga  Seedling 
Orange  Bergainoi  . 
Orange  Pear  .       .       .       .       • 

Oudinot 

Oabom 

Oeband^s  SuTnmer   . 
Osband'8  Favorite 

OU 

Oevoego 

Oswego  Beurre 


Olivsr^s  nusatt     . 

Owen 

Orange  d'Hiver     . 

Pendleton . 

Pendleton's  Early  Tork 

PengUMy 

Parmentler     .       .       . 

Pendeld     . 

Paycuchl  de  Perigord  . 

Poire  de  Payency     . 

Poire  de  Perigord 

Poire  St  Andre 

1  *oire  ds  Boulogne 

Poire  d?Albret , 

Poire  d'Abondmnee     . 

Pratt 

Plymouth 

Proridenoe 


89T 
897 
897 
897 
897 
846 
894 
897 


881 
851 
861 

sn 

897 
844 
897 
897 
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rAos 

Portugal   . 

Pjrffonn 

Paris  de  Fontenaf 485 

yew  U%fright  .       .       .       .       4S6 


444 

440 
444 
444 

440 
440 
448 
440 
440 
441 

445 
444 

440 
444 

444 

445 
445 
444 

441 
444 

445 
442 
442 
441 
442 
449 
482 
448 
448 
442 
448 
448 
444 
445 
444 
448 
448 
448 
445 
448 
445 
445 
448 
445 


American  Rtd . 
AnuHtion  Blaek 
Amsriean  WhUe 
Bamel    . 
BlAck  Baspberry 
BrtTUfora  Cans 
Barlej 
Cope 

CoUmel  Wilder, 
Cv^hinQ . 
CornwairsBcd  . 
roa-'«  Jfon^y  . 
Comuion  R«d    . 
Common  Black-Gap 
Cornwall's  Prolific 
Comwairs  Seedling 
Cretan  Red 
IfouffU' Bearing 
Bouble-Bearlng  Telloir 

English  Red,  of  some 

Er&T'Bearing  Ohio 

French 

FuUon    . 

FaMolff      . 

J^rancofUa 

Framboisler  a  Groe  Fmit . 

General  PaUer9on 

Ilowland's  Bed  Antwerp 

Knovet's  Antwerp  . 

JTri^ucT*  Giafd . 

Large-Fruited  Monthly 

Late-Bearing  Antwerp 

I^rgo  Red 

Late  Cane  . 

Lord  Exmonth*8    . 

Jfonthlv    . 

Mrfi.  WUd^  . 

New  Red  Antwerp    . 

KotUngJui'm  Scoria 

Cronos 

Ohio  Ra^pbeny 

Porpetuaf  Bearing     . 

Rivers'  New  Monthly 

Red  Double-Bea^ng  • 

Ji^-d  Antwerp 

Biborlan 

Thimble  Berry 

True  Red  Antwerp    . 

Vice-President  French 

Victoria    . 

Walker  . 

"White  Tlilmbleberry 

"White  Antwerp 

WoodtcarfT*  Red  GUfbs 

WilmoVe  Early  Red 

Telkno  Antwerp 


445 
440 
448 
442 
445 
444 
444 
444 
445 
445 
444 


BTBAWBXBBIXB. 

Ah^rdeen  Bee^Hlee        .       .       .       •  468 

American  Scarlet 459 

Atkinson  Scarlet 4«4 

AuKtrtan  Scarlet 458 

Alice  Maude            456 


AJax 49C 

Bitfh8<s1et 4fl 

BoeUm  Pine 4B4 

Barr^s  Rlral  Hadaoa       .        .       .        .  4C1 

Bain"*  Ejrtra  Early     ....  40 

BfUtsfe  Prite 40 

Bogtoek 46t 

Bi^hop't  Orange 4at 

Bishop's  New 461 

Black  Prince 4Si 

Black  Imperial 491 

Bretcer'a  Emperor 499 

Burr'8  ITev!  Pine 45S 

Burr's  Seedling 49S 

Bnrr's  Sfcaminata  SeedUng    ...  4^ 

Burr's  Old  Seedling 487 

BriUiant 4Sl 

BrititH  Queen 40 

Cal^  Cope 4B!r 

Crimson  Cone 4I7 

Charlotte *     .  45T 

nimam 488 

Climax  Scarlet 4D8 

Cole's  Proline 40 

Cole's  fxde  Scarlet       ....  40 

Car's  Seedling 444 

Columbus 464 

Caperon  Royal 49v 

Cushing 459 

Cleveland 4ST 

Creeceni  Seedling        ....  4^ 

Cornucopia. 4^ 

Crimson  Pine 40 

Dnke  of  Kent's  Scarlet     .       .       ^        .  4SS 

Duncan's  Seedling       .      ' .        .        .  458 
Dept/ord  Pine  ....                .40 

Dmrnton 40 

Doable  Bearing 40 

Dundee 4S8 

Duke  qf  Kent 483 

Dutch  Berry 45T 

Dtichesite  ae  Treviese       ....  45B 

Elton  Pine 40 

Earlv  Prolific  Scarlet        ....  458 

Elton 4€4 

Elton  Seedling 464 

English  Red  "Wood        .       .        .        .  4€4 

KherUin's  Seedling 458 

Genesfie  • 45^ 

Globe  Scarlet 40 

Green  Strau^erry        ....  459 

Green  Alpine 4^ 

Green  Pine 4St 

Giant  Alpine 46* 

Goliaih 454 

Grove  End  Scarlet  •       .       .       .        .  4** 

Globe  ffauibois 4«4 

Green  Wood 4aj 

Greenwell's  New  Giant .       .       .       .  45J 

Bovey's  Seedling 4g 

ITudson 45 

Hudson's  Bay 4g 

Hooper's  Seedling  .       .  49 

JTuntsman's      .       .  ...  464 

Jotra  Male  ...  4B9 

Jenny  Lind  .       .  .        .  *5j 

Jennev'9  Seedling 409 

Keen's  Seedling 4«4 

Knight's  Seedling 4«4 

Late  Protifii".     .*....  44l» 

Lirsie  Randolph 

Large  Early  SearUt       .... 
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Late  Scarlet    . 
Longwcrth^9  PrtAifio 
LaftiYette  of  some  . 
Xa  Qrange  of  80in« 
La  lAeaoise    . 
Marshalrs  Seedling    . 
Magnijlque    . 
McAvoya  Superior  . 
MeAyoy's  No.  li    . 
McAvay'B  No.  1 
JH'Aroy^s  Extra  Bed 
Montevideo  Pine 
Monroe  ScarUt     . 
Moi/amenHnff    . 
Mo'Uier's  Seedling 
MyatCe  Prinoe  Albert 
Ml/at f 8  Prolijlo     . 
Mdon         ... 
Mfithrven  S"drlet    . 
Methven  Castle  . 
MuAk  Uaatbois 
MvAtt's  British  Qneen 
Mi/atC»  Pine  . 
Mvatt'B  Deptfbrd  Pine 
Mt/atta  Elita 
MviUCe  Eleanor 
Mj/atFe  Globe        .* 
Mi/aiCa  Mammoth    . 
Newland's  Mammoth 
Kecked  Pine 
Old  Scarlet     . 
Old  Pine  . 
Orange  Hadson's  Bay 
Old  Uadsoa 
Orange  ProUfio    *. 
Ohio  Mammcth 
Pen^myltiania 
Profuse  Scarlet 
Profn9ion 
Fatagonian 
rine  Apple     . 


PAOI 

459 
,    454 

456 
.    455 

465 
.    4«2 

Am 
.    454 

464 
.    460 

460 
.    460 

460 
.    460 

465 
.    465 

465 
.    465 

460 
.    460 

455 
.    468 

465 
.    464 

466 
.    465 

465 
.    465 

461 
.    460 

465 
.    465 

456 
.    459 

462 
.    465 

461 
,    466 

466 
.  466 
460,466 


ProHJlc^  or  Oonieal  RavXb&is 

Princess  Alice  Maude    . 

Primordian 

ProUjle  Hudeon    . 

Prolific  8wain9tone 

Primate 

Prince  qf  Orleans  . 

Rostock 


Refulgent 

Red  Alpine  .       .  '     . 

Red  Wood 

Roaeberry     . 

Roaa  Phoeniao    . 

Ruby      .... 

Rival  ITudeon  . 

Richardaon^a  Late 

Riohardson'a  Early 

Sttlt^r'a  Veraaillaiae   . 

Stafford's  Alpine 

Southborough 

Sonthboroagh  Seedling     . 

Scioto     .... 

Scarlet  Melting 

Schneicke  Seedllnff 

Southampton  Scarlet 

jlkeain^tone  Seedling  . 

TrueChUi 

Taylor" a  Seedling 

Unl(jue  Prairie 

Unique  Scarlet     . 

Victoria    .... 

WUmofa  New  BcarM 

WiUey       .... 

Wiley     .... 

William  Henry  Bfarriaon 

Walker's  SeedUng 

Weiftern  Queen 

WUmoCa  Superb  . 

Wffite  Alpine    . 

WMteBuah.  Alpine      ... 

TeU&UiCMU *«« 


pA<ia 
.    4S6 

46« 
.    401 

461 
.    461 

461 
.    466 

468 
.    401 

401 
.    466 

466 
.    462 

461 
.    461 

401 
.    466 

462 
.    461 

462 
.    462 

466 
.    460 

454 
.    460 

462 
.    460 

460 
.    460 

40S 
.    402 

460 
.    402 

402 
.    400 

408 
.    458 

420 
.    408 

460 
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APPU& 

Berry 470 

Jltiera  Favorite 470 

Cogswell 409 

C(^well  Pearmain 469 

Cranberry 470 

Cain.ic*s  Sweet 470 

Oallasaga 470 

Dapper 470 

Oray  Pippin 470 

Maiden's  Blush 469 

Mountain  Sprout 470 

Nlckf^ack 470 

Bitter 470 

Spotted  Pippin 470 

Summerour 471 

Bturmer  Pippin 471 

QBAPn.     * 


Brfnekle 

Casaady 

Olara 


471 
471 
471 


Concord 471 

Emily 472 

Graham -.472 

Eaabe 472 

Raabe'aNb.l 4n 

Raabe'aKo.% 472 

Raabe^aNo.9 472 

Raabe'sIToA 4T1 

FXACUEB. 

Baarter'a  Seedling,  NoA  ....  472 

Gorgaa •  472 

Jane 472 

PBAB8. 

Barry 478 

Downing •       •  478 

Doyenne  Dotoning      .       .       •       •  478 

Oeucral  Taylor 478 

Ilovey •        •  478 

Rcgnlcr     ....               •       •  ^'c 
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▲hnond,  its  history,  propagation,  eoll,  hardihood,  culttyatloii  and  uaes,  page  45;  rarMtoa,  4ib 
▲jialyBis  of  the  appTe,5JB;  of  the  grape,  240;  of  the  peach,  S64;  of  the  pear,  MO;  of  tte 
strawberry,  468. 

Appendix,  469. 

Apricot,  its  history,  propagation,  47;  soil  and  diseases,  stocks,  uses,  yarletlee,  49. 

Apple-borer,  60;  moth,  6L 

Apple,  Its  Iilstoiy,  profits  of  ffrowiog,  annual  planttag  west,  53;  duration  of;  fhiit,  bearing  age 
of,  propagation  by  seeo,  54;  modes  of  grafting,  bnddlng,  05;  by  layen,  cuttings,  cutting 
of  scions,  selection  of  trees  firom  nursery.  Influence  of  climate,  locatiA,  56;  influence  or 
stock,  hardihood,  bearing  increased  by  budding  or  graftlns,  transplanting  and  distance, 
67 ;  soil  and  manures,  68;  cultiyation,  pruning,  insects  and  cQseaaes,  60 ;  remedies  for,  61 ; 
torms  used  la  description,  62 ;  forms,  68;  meaning  of  terms,  uses,  rartetiea,  61 

Aphis,  woolly,  63- 

Barry,  P.,  80,  68. 

Bark  Louse,  61. 

BhMkberry,  its  culture  aad  yarieties,  181. 

Sudding,  shield,  92 ;  annular,  S8L 

Canker-worm,  Its  habits,  60;  to  destroy,  61. 

Caterpillar,  to  destroy,  60. 

Cappe  on  pruning,  804. 

Cherry,  Its  history,  182;  for  street  planting,  propantlon  by  seed,  188;  budding,  time  when, 
erafUng,  time  when,  modes,  to  grow  from  roob,  transplanting,  184;  distance  apart,  stan- 
oard  trees,  dwarf  trees,  soil  and  situation,  185;  cultiyation  In  nursery,  in  orchard,  prun- 
ing and  tndning,  186;  to  protect.  Insects  and  diseases,  uses,  187;  gathering  fhilt,  olasslfl- 
catlon,  engravings,  185;  yarleties,  189. 

Ourcullo,  its  habits,  description  of;  405;  preyentiye  remedies  fbr,  407. 

Curl,  of  leaf  in  peach  trees,  267. 

Cross-breeding,  to  obtain  new  yarleties,  21. 

Currant,  its  history,  propagation,  transplanting,  soil  and sitnatloii,  221;  culture,  prttnUig,inseotS| 
uses,  222;  varieties,  228. 

Cuttings,  how  to  make,  to  plant,  26. 

Dwarf  trees,  of  the  oherry,  185;  of  the  pear,  806. 

Duration  of  varietieB,  88. 

Dubreil  on  pruning,  88w 

Fruitfiilness  promoted  by  root-pruning,  82. 

Fruit,  history  o(  16;  west,  16;  value  as  food,  19;  varieties,  origin  of;  20;  propagation  d;  bud- 
ding, 22;  grafting,  24;  degeneracy  ot  limited  age  of;  Influenoe  of  sofls  on,  88;  influence 
of  stocks,  climate,  89 ;  gathering,  time  when,  how,  40 ;  room  for  keeping,  41 ;  oellan 
for,  44. 

Qrafting,  whip  or  tongue,  splice,  crown,  saddle,  side,  24;  deft,  wax,  25.' 

Orafta,  to  restore,  to  preserve,  to  send  by  mail,  wrapping  or  ^ng,  25.  ^ 

Gooseberry,  Its  history,  book  of;  nnmbers  of,  where  snccessfhl,  propagation  by  seed,  224;  cut- 
tings, grafting,  transplanting,  soli  and  situation,  culture,  pruning,  227;  mildew  and  reme- 
dies, uses,  varieties^  228. 

Grape,  American.  Classes,  history,  immense  vines  of,  vineyards,  281 ;  movable  f^ame  for, 
method  of  suspending,  48;  among  the  andenta,  282;  propagation  o^  284;  transplaattng, 
oost  of  vineyard  per  aero,  position  and  soil  for,  285 ;  preparing  ground,  prunins  and  tMln- 
ing,  286;  analyses  o^  iaseets,  dse.,  240;  uses,  241 ;  ripening,  gathering,  Ac,  242;  yarla- 
ttea,248. 

Gripe,  Foreign.  History,  tMceas  of:  propagation,  249;  oold-houaea  fbr,  250;  yiae  bordflB% 
planting  aad  training,  261 ;  routiiw  of  eulture,  inseota,  yariedei,  260 . 
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Hoadlej,  Ocoi^ge,  17,  850. 

H7bridkliig,20. 

Inlrodactory  reouurkB,  IS. 

Inaeets  Iqlorloiis  to  the  a[>ple,  60;  to  tb«  cbeny,  18T;  to  the  eamnt,  822;  to  tke  gn|M^  Mb; 
to  t&e  peach,  867;  to  the  pear,  au5;  to  the  phum,  iM;  to  the  qainoe,  48Sl 

Kennioott  on  Fnilti  In  lUlnoia,  IS ;  on  their  uses,  19. 

Knots  or  warts  on  the  pinm,  40i. 

EIrtlaod,  J.  P.,  17,  80. 

Layers  of  shmbs,  of  the  grape,  86L 

Labels  of  wood,  of  zino,  36;  of  tin,  87. 

Manures,  for  the  apple,  5S;  for  transplanting,  83;  for  the  grape,  240;  for  the  peaeh,  964;  ftr 
the  pear,  800 ;  for  the  plam,  404 ;  for  the  quince,  432 ;  for  the  strawberry,  458. 

Mice,  to  deter  from  girdling  trees,  23. 

HUdew,  on  the  gooseberry,  82S;  on  the  grape,  240 ;  on  the  peach,  268. 

Molohlng  newly-f^ant^  trees,  29. 

Nectarine,  history  o^  varieties,  206. 

Paaking  troos,  89. 

Peaoh,  history  of^  propagation,  861 ;  transplanting,  soil  and  6itnation,868 ;  analyses  of;  964;  pinn- 
ing, 866;  chacacters,  869;  ase^  27 J;  proserrlog  fh»h,  271 ;  varieties,  8*8. 

Fear,  history  oi;  propagation,  897:  hardihood,  stocks  for,  293;  transplanting,  selection  <^  trees, 
899;  soil  and  manures,  analyse  800;  pranin<;,  801 ;  insects  and  diseases,  806;  aeledioa 
of  varieties  on  qninoe,  gathering  and  osei,  806;  varieties  and  ft»rnia,  807. 

PreAK)e,iv. 

Planting,  how  to  be  done,  88. 

Plum,  history  ct,  propagation,  408;  transplanting,  soil  and  situation,  praning,  408;  cultivatioa, 
manurea,  diseases,  404;  iuseots,  406;  uses,  407;  charaetecs,  varieties,  409 

Prunes,  how  to  dry,  408L 

Pruning,  80  *  to  tremove  large  branches  at  time  of  transplanting,  81 ;  the  roots,  to  indnoe  fruit* 
inff,  82;  its  theory  and  principles,  to  form  particular  shapes,  88;  the  apple,  59;  the  oheiry, 
186;  the  currant,  222;  the  gooseberry,  227;  the  grape,  236;  the  peacb,  866. 

Qntnoe.  history  of,  propagation,  431;  soil,  situation,  transplanting,  pruning,  438;  invwta,  osea, 

Babbits,  to  prevent  firom  girdling  trees,  88. 

Baspbcrry,  history  of,  propagation,  soil  for,  437;  pruning  and  training,  insects,  488;  pzoteetfoD 
for,  uses,  profits  oi;  autumn  flruitlng,  439;  classification  and  varieties,  440. 

Bivers  on  pruning,  801. 

Bunners,  when  to  remove,  86. 

Bust  on  the  apple  leaf;  (SSL 

Sou  fbr  trees,  how  to  prepare,  27;  Influence  oi;  88. 

Btoeka.  Influence  of;  89 ;  for  grafting  or  budding  on,  66. 

Btep-laddera,  40. 

Strawberry,  history  of,  propagation,  446 ;  iiMrtile  and  barren,  447 ;  varieties,  448 :  soil  and  sltoathM, 
449 ;  season  to  transplant,  450 ;  culture  of,  451 ;  manures  for,  458;  aoalysia  of;  42^ 

Suelcers,  27. 

Seedlings,  their  tendency,  80. 

8ea  spray,  its  elfectB  on  mildew  In  grape,  850. 

Tliomas,  J.  J.,  81. 

Training,  varied  forms  of;  86. 

Trees  girdled,  88;  transplanting,  soil  for,  27;  super-phosphate  of  lime  for,  88;  how  to  plant,  8S; 
time  when,  89;  packing,  care  of  when  received,  2^;  pruning,  80;  training,  85;  Ubelsfer, 
86;  {kroteotlon  o^  against  mice,  rabbits,  form  most  desirable,  87. 

'Pwiettes,  introduced  to  Ohio,  17;  Illinois  and  Wisoonstn,  18;  origin  d,  propagatloii,  90;  to 
produce  new,  81. 

Ylneiy,  ehevp  mode  of  buUding,  960. 

TiiMTaidi,  eo0t  of,  per  aere^  9n. 
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The  American  Cattle  Doctor; 

Contalninff  the  necenary  information  for  preierving  the  health  and  otirlng  the 
diseaaes  of  Oxen,  Cowt,  Sheep  and  Swine,  With  a  great  yeriety  of  original  reeefptg, 
and  valuable  information  in  reference  to  Farm  and  Dairy  management,  whereby 
•very  man  can  be  his  own  Cattle  Doctor.  The  principles  tausrht  in  thia  work  are^ 
that  all  medication  shall  be  subservient  to  natare— that  all  medicines  must  be 
sanatire  in  their  operation,  and  administered  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  vital 
powers,  instead  of  aeprcssiiig.  as  heretofore,  with  the  lancet  by  poison.  By  O.  H 
Dodd,  MJ).,  Veterinary  Practitioner.    Price  $1. 

The  Field  Book  of  Manures ; 

Or  American  Muck  Book ;  treating  of  tiie  Nature,  Properties.  Sonroea,  History, 
and  Operations  of  all  the  principal  Fertilizers  and  Manures  in  Common  Use,  wiw 
Specific  Directions  for  their  Preservation,  and  Application  to  the  Soil  and  to  Crops  ; 
drawn  from  Authentic  Sources,  Actual  Experience,  and  Personal  Observation,  aa 
combined  with  the  leading  Principles  of  Practical  and  Scientific  Agriculture.  By 
D.  Jay  Brown.    $IM. 

Sheep  Husbandry ; 

With  an  account  of  the  diflbrent  breeds,  and  general  directions  in  regard  to  Sam 
mer  and  Winter  management,  breeding,  and  the  treabnent  of  dueases,  with 
portraits  and  other  engraTings.    By  Henry  S.  RandalL    Price  $1.U. 

Blake's  Fanner  at  Home. 

A  Family  Text  Book  for  the  Country  }  balng  a  Cyclopaadia  of  Agricultural  Implie> 
meats  and  Productions,  and  of  the  more  Important  Topics  in  Domestic  Eoonomy, 
Science  and  Literature  ;  adapted  to  Rural  Life.  By  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  f> 
9iJ36. 

The  Progressive  Fanner. 

A  Scientific  Treatise  on  Agricultural  Chemistrv,  the  Geolocy  of  Agrlenlture,  on 
Plants  and  Animals,  Manures  and  Soils  applied  to  Practiou  Agilcultara.    i*y  J 
A  Nash.    Price  60  Cts. 

Allen  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Treatment  of  the  Grape  Vine,  embracing 
its  history,  with  directions  for  its  treatment  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
open  air  and  under  glass  structures,  with  and  without  artificial  heat  By  J.  Flak 
Allen.    Price  tl. 

Uysteiies  of  Bee-keeping  Explained ; 

Being  a  Complete  Analysis  of  the  whole  snbject,  consisting  of  the  Natural  Historr 
of  Bees,  Directions  for  Obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  Pnre  Surplus  Hjnev  wiu, 
the  least  possible  expense ;  Remedies  for  Losses  given,  and  the  Science  of  LnclT; 
fully  illuftratod ;  the  result  of  more  than  twenty  years'  experience  in  extenaive 
Aoianes.    By  M.  Quinbv.    Price  $!. 


2  Bd(^  PuhUahed  by  C.  M.  SottOon. 

The  Shepherd's  Own  Book ; 

W!th  an  Account  of  die  difletent  Braedi  md  MtnMwment,  and  Dteam  ottlhmap ; 
and  a«peral  Directions  in  rogard  to  Summer  and  winter  Management,  Breeding, 
and  tlie  Treatment  of  DiseaMa ;  with  IllnstratiTe  Eograrings,  oy  Yoaatt  H  Ran 
dail.  embracing  Skinner's  Notes  on  the  Breed  and  Management  of  Sheep  In  tiM 
United  States,  and  on  the  Cnltara  of  Fine  WooL    Fxice  $3. 

Canfield  on  Sheep. 

The  Breeds,  Management,  Stmotnre  and  Piwaaas  of  the  Sheep,  with  IHulratlTv 
Engravings,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  List  of  Medicines  nsed  in  the  Tzeatment 
of  Piseasos,  Plana  of  Stalla,  Gates,  Bam,  Sheds,  kc.  ftc.    Price  f  1. 

Johnston's  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  with  a  Completa  Analytical 
and  AlphabetiMl  Index.  97  Simon  Brown,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  New  F.nglitad 
Faimer.    Price  $1.35. 


Practical  Agricoltture ; 


Beii^  a  Treatise  on  the  General  Relations  which  Science  bean  to  Agzlomlt«i« 
Delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ;  with  Nona  and  £x 
pUnations  by  an  American  Fanner.    Cloth,  76  cts.  i  paper  60  cti. 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Lectures  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  to  Agrionltnra.  Neiw 
edition,  with  an  Appendix.    $1.35. 

Smith's  Landscape  Gardening,  Parks*&  Pleasure  Grounds; 

with  Practical  Notes  on  Country  Residences,  Villas,  Public  Parks  and  GardensL 
By  Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  Landscape  Gardener  and  Garden  Architect,  &Cn  with 
Notes  and  Additions  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  author  of  '*  Rural  Architecture,*'  ke. 

The  author,  while  engaged  in  ids  profession  for  the  last  eighteen  yean,  has 
often  been  requested  to  recommend  a  book  which  might  enable  jpersons  to  acquire 
some  general  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Landscape  Gardening. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  preserre  a  plain  and  direct  meUiod  of  state- 
ment, to  be  intelligible  to  all  who  hare  had  an  ordinary  education,  and  to  giro 
directions  which,  itis  hoped,  will  be  found  to  be  practical  by  those  who  have  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  country  affairs.    Price  $1.36. 

Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden ; 

Or  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  FmitB  Cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  By 
George  Lindley ;  with  additions  of  all  the  most  valuable  Fruits  Culti«-atad  in 
America,  with  Directibns  for  their  Cultivation,  Budding,  Grafting  and  Propaga- 
tion ;  Pruning  and  Training  of  Standards,  Open  Dwarf  and  Espalier  Fruit  Trees, 
adapted  to  the  Climate  of  the  United  States  or  America.  A  new  edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  describing  many  American  Fruits  not  mentioned  in  the  former  edidoiu 
Pnce  $.136. 


The  American  Fruit  Culturist ; 


Containing  Directions  for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fnrit  Traea  in  the 
Nursery,  Orchard  and  Garden  ;  witn  Descriptions  of  the  principal  American  and 
Foreign  varieties  Cultivated  in  the  United  States.  By  John  J.  Thomas.  Uluatr^ 
tod  with  three  hundred  accurate  figures.    Priee  $1.36. 


American  Poultry  Yard. 


The  American  Poultry  Yard  ;  comprising  the  Origin,  History  and  Desciiption  off 
the  different  Breeds  of  Domestic  Pcoltry,  with  complete  directions  for  (heir 
Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing,  Fattening  and  Preparation  for  Market ;  imdudinr 
specific  directions  for  Caponizing  Fowls,  and  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Priaoipu 
Diseases  to  which  they  are  subject  drawn  ftom  authentic  sources  and  pMaonai 
obaervation.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  By  !>.  J.  Browna.  Clolli 
$1;  paper,  76  ets 


Books  Published  by  0.  M\  Saxton. 


Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle ;  ^ 

B«ing  a  Traatiae  on  their  Braeda,  M«]ia|;ement  and  DiieaMi,  compridiig  a  ftill 
Hiitory  of  th«  Various  Racei ;  their  Orinn,  Breeding  and  Merita ;  u&eir  oapaoltj 
lor  Beef  and  Milk.  By  W.  Youatt  and  w.  C.  L.  Martin.  The  whole  ibrminc  a 
eomplete  Guide  for  the  Farmer,  the  Amateur,  and  the  Veterinaxx  8ux|reao,  wlUl 
100  illustxationa.    Edited  by  Ambroae  Steyens.    $IM. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse. 

Youatt  on  the  Stracture  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  wliA  their  Ramedlas 
Also,  Praotical  Rules  for  Buyen,  Breeders,  Smiths,  fto.     Edited  hj  W.  C. 
Spooner,  M.  R.  C.  V.  8.     With  an  aCScount  of  the  Breeds  in  the  United  Btatos,  hj 
Henry  8.  Randall.    $1.36. 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Management  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Swlne^  wllk 
directions  for  Salting  Pork  and  Curing  Bacon  and  Hams.  By  Wm.  Youat^  1EL8L 
Illustrated  with  engravings  drawn  from  life.    91.00. 

Youatt  on  Sheep ; 

Their  Breed,  Management  and  Diseases,  with  illustratiTe  engravings :  to  wUeh 
are  added  Remarks  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep  in  theUnited  StalQi^ 
and  on  the  Culture  of  Fine  Wool  in  Silesia.    By  William  Youatt    75  cts. 

American  Architect. 

The  American  Architect,  comprising  Original  Designs  of  cheap  Country  tad 
Village  Residences,  with  Details,  Specifications,  Flans  and  Directions,  and  atf  eetl- 
naie  of  the  Cost  of  each  Design.  Bv  John  W.  Ritch,  Architect.  First  and  Seoond 
Series,  quarto,  bound  in  one  voL,  half  roan,  $6. 

Domestic  Medicine. 

Gunn*s  Domestic  Medicine,  or  Poor  Man's  Friend  in  the  Hours  of  AflUetioa,  Flln 
and  Sickness  Raymond's  new  revised  edition,  improved  and  enlarged  by  John 
C.  Gunn,  8vo.    Sheep,  $3. 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener ; 

Containing  Plain  and  Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  different  Species  and  Yaxto 
ties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical,  English,  French  and  Qermaa 
names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best  mode  or  cultivating  them  in  the 

S^rden,  or  under  glass  ;  also,  Descriptions  and  Character  of  the  most  Select  Frutta; 
eir  Management,  Propagation,  4tc.    By  Robert  Buist,  author  of  the  Amerioaa 
Flower  Gamen  Directory,  be.    Oloth,  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cts. 

Hoare  on  the  Grape  Vine. 

A  Practical  Treatise  en  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls,  wMh  a 
Descriptive  Account  of  an  improved  method  of  Planting  and  Managing  the  Boota 
of  Grape  Vines.  By  Clement  Hoare.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
■ame  in  the  United  States.    60  cts.  « 

Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm ; 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Farmer,  Steward,  Plowman,  Cattleman,  Shepherd.  Field 
Worker  and  Dairy  Maid.  By  Henry  Stephens.  With  Four  Hundred  and  VUtr 
Illustrations  ;  to  which  are  added  Explanatory  Notes,  Remarks,  ko^  bv  J.  8 
Skinner.  Really  one  of  the  best  books  for  a  Farmer  to  possess.  Cloth,  $4' 
leather,  $4^. 

The  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals ; 

Beint;  a  Histor}'  and  Description  of  the  Horse,  Mule,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultxy 
and  Farm  Dogs,  with  Directions  for  iheir  Management,  Breedlor,  Crossing,  Rear* 
log,  Feeding  and  Preparation  for  a  profitoble  Market ;  also,  their  Diseases  and 
Remedies,  together  with  full  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Dairy,  and  Om 
Compprative  Fxonomy  and  Advantages  of  Working  Animals,  the  Hoiae,  M«l% 
Oxen,  be.    By  R.  L.  Alleys.    Cloth,  75  cts  ;  paper,  50  cU. 


Books  Published  by  C  if.  Saxtofir 


American  Bee-keeper's  Manual ; 


Being  a  Practical  Treatise  o&  the  Hittoiy  and  Domestic  Economy  of  tho  Bmmt 
Bee ;  embracing  a  full  illustration  of  the  whole  subject,  with  the  most  approvM 
methods  of  managing  this  Insect^  through  erery  branch  of  its  Colture,  the  renilt 
of  manr  years'  experience  Illustrated  With  many  engraylnga.  By  T.  B.  Miner. 
Cloth,  |L 

American  Bird  Fancier, 

OoDiiderBd  with  reference  to  the  Breeding,  Iteaiing,  Fieedmg,  ManagoMnt,  fte. 
of  Cage  and  House  Birds.  Illuitrated  with  engrarings.  By  D.  J.  Browns. 
Cloth,  AO  ets. 

The  American  Farm  Book. 

The  American  Farm 
Practical  Treatise  on 


lyuits,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  sugar  uan 

States ;  with  the  best  methods  of  planting,  cultivating  an^  preparation  for  maihet. 

niiMtrated  by  more  than  100  engravings.    By  R.  L.  Allen.    Cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  7B 

cents. 

Southern  Agriculture ; 

Comprising  Essays  on  the  Cultivation  ot  Com,  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  kc    $1 

The  Cottage  and  Farm  Bee-keeper ; 

A  Practical  Work,  by  a  Country  Curate.    60  cts. 

A  ]9ook  for  Every  Boy  in  the  Country. 

Elements  of  Agriculture.    Translated  from  the  French,  and  adapted  to  gOMnl 
use,  by  F.  O.  Skinn'^r.    36  cts. 

Allen's  Bural  Architecture ; 

Comprising  Farm  Houses,  Cottages,  Carriage  Houses,  Sheep  and  Dove  Cotea^ 
Piggeries,  Bans,  IM.  kc    Bj  Lewis  F.  AUen     $IM. 

TheBose; 


Bent  of  the  Dahlia.    Illustrated  oy  engravings.    Cloth,  60  cts. 

The  American  Agriculturist ; 

Being  a  Collection  of  Original  Articles  on  the  Yarioas  Subjectr  connected  with 
the  Farm,  in  ten  vols.  8vo.,  containing  nearly  four  t'lousand  pages.    $10. 

The  Complete  Farmer  and  American  Gardener, 

Rural  Economist,  and  New  American  Gardener,  containing  a  Conpendioaa 
Epitome  of  the  mojt  Important  Branches  of  Agricultural  KOfl  Rural  Economy  j 
•  with  Practical  Directions  on  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  V^etables  ;  icduding 
Landscape  and  Ornamental  Oardening.  By  Thomas  G.  Fessenden.  S  voIb.  in  one. 
91.36. 

Bxperitnental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals, 

The  FItttening  of  Cattle,  and  Remarlcs  on  the  Fool  of  Man.  By  Robert  Dundae 
Thompson,  M.D.    76  cts. 

The  American  Florist's  Guide ; 

Comprising  the  American  Rose  Culturist  and  Every  L>ady  her  own  Flovw 
Gardener.    Half  cloth,  76  cts. 

Saxton's  Bural  Hand  Books, 

First  and  Second  Series.  Beund  in  3  vdi.  $2. 60  Embracing  1  waive  dmplets 
Treatisee  in  the  dill'eient  departments  of  Agriculture,  being  one  of  the  most  waiv- 
able Booka  yet  puMiiihed 


Saxton^s  Rural  Hand  Books. 


SAXTON'S 

HANB  BOOKS  OF  &UEAL  AKD  DOKESTIG  SCOKGMT 
AU  Arranged  and  Adapied  to  ^  Use  of  American  Ibnnen, 

.  Price  Ji5  Cents  eaeb. 

nogs; 

Their  Origin  and  Verietiea ;  Management,  with  a  View  to  Profit,  and  TvttfBent 
under  Disease;  also/nain  Direotioni  relatlTe  to  the  most  approved  modes  ot 
preserving  their  flesh.  Bj  H.  D.  Richardson,  author  of  "  The  Hive  and  the  Homtf 
Bee,**  ftc.  fro.    With  fllustiations^-iOmo. 

The  Hive  and  Honey  Bee , 

With  plain  directions  for  obtaining  a  consid^rabto  Annual  Income  from  thla 
branch  of  Rural  Economj  ;  also  an  Account  of  the  Diseases  of  Bees,  and  their 
Remedies,  and  RemarlLs  as  to  their  Enemies,  and  the  best  mode  of  protecting  the 
Hires  from  their  attacks.    B7  H.  D.  Richardson.    With  Illustrations. 

Domestic  Fowls ; 

Their  Natural  History,  Breeding,  Rearing  and  General  Management.  B7  H.  D. 
Richardson,  author  of  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  Fossil  Deer,"  jto.  With 
Illustrations. 

The  Horse ; 

Their  Origin  and  Varieties ;  with  Plain  Directions  as  to  tte  Breeding,  Reanng 
and  OeHieral  Management,  with  Instructions  as  to  the  Treatment  of  Dtiimee. 
Handsomely  Illustrated^l3mo.    By  H.  D.  Richardson. 

The  Eose ; 

The  American  Rose  Cultnxist ;  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Propagation, 
Cultiration  and  Management  in  all  Seasons,  kc.  With  full  directions  for  the 
Treatment  of  the  Dahlia.  * 

The  Pests  of  the  Farm ; 

With  Instructions  for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of  Plain  Directions  fr 
the  certain  Destruction  of  every  description  of  Vermin.    With  numerous  lUusfra^ 
flons  on  Wood. 

An  Essay  on  Manures ; 

Submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Sc«ioty  for  Promoting  Agrieu^ 
ture,  for  their  Premium.    By  Samuel  H.  Dana. 

The  American  Bird  Fancier ; 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  Management  aad 
Peculiarities  of  Cage  aivl  House  Birds.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  By  D.  Jay- 
Browne. 

(^  emistrv  Made  Easy , 

for  the  Use  of  Farmers.    By  J.  Topham 


Sax(m*s  Rural  Hand  Books. 


Elements  of  Agriculture ; 

Tnnalatfd  from  tl«  Freneh,  and  Adapted  to  tlia  vm  of  Amorioui  Famm.  By 
F.  G.  Skuioar. 

The  American  Kitchen  Gardener ; 

CoBUinuig  DLraotioM  for  the  CaltiTatioa  of  Vecotablct  and  Oaidem  Frniu.  Bv 
T.  G.  F«ntnd«n. 

The  Bee  Keeper's  Chart ; 

B«inc  a  brief  praotioal  Troatiie  on  tk«  [nstino^,  HaUta  and  Blaaacamant  of  Ui« 
Honey  Bee,  in  all  iu  Tarioai  Branehes,  tha  nralt  of  many  yeata'  pcacdoal  axperi- 
•no«,  wliaraby  tha  avtiior  bai  bean  anablad  to'diTaat  the  snbjaot  of  mnok  that  bat 
bean  oonaidarad  myttariooa  and  diffianlt  to  oTtrooma,  and  tendar  it  mora  rara,  proftt- 
aMa  and  intoraating  to  arary  ona  than  it  baa  haratofora  baan.    By  S.  W.  Phalpa. 

Every  Ladj  her  own  Flower  Gardener  ; 

Addraaaed  to  tha  Indnitriooa  and  Eeonomioal  only ;  eontainiag  Simpla  and  Fn^ 
tioal  Diraotior.«  for  CnltiTating  Planta  and  Flower* ;  alao,  Hinu  for  tha  Manaci- 
ment  of  Floweri  in  Rsonu,  with  brief  Botanical  Deaoriptiona  of  Flaata  and  Flowan« 
Tka  whole  in  plain  and  aimpla  langaige.    Bj  Looiia  Johnaon. 

The  Cow ;  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Cattle  Breeding. 

By  M.  M.  MUborn,  and  rariaad  by  H.  D.  Riohardson  and  A^mbroaa  StovtM.  With 
lilaatration*. 

Wilson  on  the  Culture  of  Flax ; 

lia  Troafcment,  Agrlenltaral  and  Technical :  delivered  before  the  New  Yotk  State 
Affrioaltoral  Society,  at  the  Annoal  Fair,  hold  et  Saratoga,  in  September  last,  by  John 
Wilion,  lat^  Preeldent  of  the  Royal  Agricaltnral  CoUage  at  Oirenoeiter,  England. 


Weeks  on  Bees. — A  Manual ; 

Or,  an  TSmj  Method  of  Managing  Bees  In  Uie  most  profitable  manner  to  their  owner; 
with  in&llible  rales  to  prevcilt  their  destrnotlon  by  the  Moth ;  with  an  appendix  by 
Wooster  A.  Flanders.    IMce  50  cts. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cnltiyation  of  the  Stnwberry ;  with  a  descriptioB  <^  (b« 
best  Torieties. 

Also,  notices  of  the  Baspberry,  Blackberry,  Ourrant,  Oooseberry,  and  Grape ;  witb 
directions  for  their  cQltiraaoo,  and  the  seleotton  of  the  best  Tarleties.  **  Every  procees 
here  recommended  has  beeh  proved,  the  plans  of  others  tried,  and  the  result  n  here 
given.'*  With  a  valoable  appendix,  containing  the  observations  and  experience  of 
some  of  the  most  suoco^ul  cultivators  of  these  fruits  in  our  country.    Price  00  ct& 

Elliott's  American  Fruit-Grower's  Guide  in  Orchard  and 

Garden ;  Being  a  Ck>mpend  of  the  History,  Modes  of  Propagation,  Culture,  Aw.,  of  Fratt, 
Trees,  and  Shrubs,  with  descriptions  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  Fruits  cultivated  In 
this  country ;  and  notes  of  their  adaptation  to  localities,  soils,  and  a  complete  list  of 
Fruits  worthy  of  cultivation.    By  F.  B.  Elliott,  Pomologist    Price  $1 25. 

nistory  of  Wool,  Cotton,  Linen,  Silk, 

And  other  Fibrous  Substances;  including  Observations  on  Spinning.  Dyeing,  and 
Weaving.  Also,  an  Account  of  the  Pastoral  Life  of  the  Ancients,  thuir  Social  State, 
and  attainments  in  the  Domestic  Arts.  With  Appendices  on  PUny's  Naturd  History ; 
on  the  Origin  and  Manufacture  of  Linen  and  Gotten  Paper;  on  Felting;  Wettln^L  Aie,, 
deduced  from  oopiom  and  authentic  sooroes.     Illustrated  by  steel  engravina.^Prlo» 


Scoki  for  Sale  by  C.  M.  Saxton. 


Bulst's  American  Flower-Q-ajden  Directory ; 

GoDtftlniiig  Praetlcftl  Dtreotiont  fbr  the  OoUare  of  Plants,  In  tbe  Flower-Oardcn, 
Hot-House,  Groen-Hoiuef  Booms  or  Parlor  Windows,  ffar  ererr  Month  In  tbe  Year : 
with  a  Description  of  the  Plants  most  desirable  in  each,  the  Mature  of  the  Soil  ana 
Situation  best  adapted  to  their  Growth,  the  Proper  Season  for  Transplanting,  Ac^  with 
Instructions  for  erecting  a  Hot-House,  Green-House,  and  Laying  out  a  Flower-Qs^en ; 
the  whole  adapted  to  mher  large  or  small  Gardens :  with  tnsmictions  ibr  preparing 
the  Soil,  Propagating,  Planting,  Pruning,  Trainings  and  Fruiting  the  Grape  Ylne. 
Price  $125. 

Pedder's  Farmer's  Land  Measurer ; 

Or  Pooket  Companion:  showing  at  one  view,  the  Content  itf  any  Piece  of  Land,  from 
Dlmensiona  taken  in  Yards.    With  a  set  of  Useftil  Agrloultuial  Tablea.    Price  60  ctsi 

Chemical  Field  Lectures  for  Agriculturists ; 

Or,  Ghemistrj  without  a  Master.  ByDr.  Julius  Adolphus  Stookhardt,  ProlteBor  in 
tbe  Boyal  Academy  of  Agrleolture  at  Tharand.  Transbted  from  the  German.  Sdlted» 
with  notes,  by  James  B.  Tescbemadier.    Price  $1 00. 

Saxton's  Sural  Hand  Books,        .        .        .        .     $1  25 

First  Series  eontalAng  Treatises  on— 

The  Horse,  The  Pests  of  the  Farm, 

The  Hog,  Bomestlo  Fowlfl^  and 

The  Honey  Bee^  The  Cow. 

Saxton's  Bural  Hand  Books,        .        .        .        .     $1  25 

Second  Series,  containing— 

Ereiy  Lady  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener,      Essay  on  Manures, 
Elements  of  Agrlooltore,  American  Kitchen  Gardener, 

Bird  Fancier,  American  Boee  Onlturlst 

Saxton's  Eural  Hand  Books.    Third  series,  in  preparation, 
Thaer's  Agriculture. 

The  Principles  oT  Agilcnitare.  by  Albert  D.  Thaer ;  translated  by  WlUlam  Shaw  and 
Cnthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.  B.  S.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  1  yoL  Syo. 
strong  cloth.    Price  $2  00. 

This  work  is  regarded  by  those  who  are  competent  to  Judge,  as  one  of  the  most 
beautifol  works  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  is  eminently  practical^  It  is  philosophical,  and,  even  to  the  general 
reader,  remarkably  entertaining: 

Yon  Thaer  was  educated  for  a  phystdan ;  and,  after  reaching  the  summit  of  hla 
profession,  be  retired  into  the  oountrr,  where  his  garden  soon  beoone  tbe  admiration 
of  the  citbEens;  and  when  he  besan  to  lay  out  plantations  and  orchards,  to  cultivate 
herbage  and  ve^tables,  the  whole  country  was  astonished  at  his  selenoe  in  the  art  of 
eulUvatlon.  Ho  soon  entered  upon  a  large  Ikrm,  and  opened  a  school  for  the  study  6t 
Agriculture,  where  his  Ikme  beouno  known  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  tbe  other. 

This  great  work  of  Yon  Tbaer's  has  passed  through  four  editions  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  Is  still  comparatively  unknown.  The  attention  of  owners  of  landed 
estates  in  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  those  persons  engaged  in  the  practloal  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  is  earnestly  requested  to  this  volume^ 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows : 

A  TrcAtlse  on  Milch  Cows,  whereby  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Mflk  which  any  Cow 
will  give  may  be  accurately  determined  bv  obeerying  Natural  Marks  or  External 
Indications  alone;  the  length  of  time  she  will  continue  to  give  Milk,  Ac,  Ac,  By  M. 
Francis  Guunon,  of  Llboumc,  France.  Translated  by  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Esq. ;  with 
Introductory  Bemarks  and  Observations  on  the  Cow  and  the  Dairy,  by  John  S. 
Skinner.  Illustrated  with  nnmerous  Engravlnzs.  Price  for  stngle  copies,  neaUy  dona 
up  in  paper  oovers,  87  1-2  cents ;  bound  in  clou,  68 1-%  cents. 

Dana's  Muck  Manual  for  the  use  of  Farmers. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  works  yit  published.    Priee  $1 00. 
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Boohs  for  Sale  by  C.  M.  Scadon. 


OhorlUnCs  Chid  Orapery, 

Moentg. 

The  Fruit,  Flower  &  Kitchen 

Oardeu  By  Patrick  NiiU,  LL.D^  F. 
R.8^  ftdaptod  to  the  United  States. 

Ladies^  Oompan,  to  the  Flower 

tvrden.  By  Mn.  Loudon.  Ldited  by 
A.  J.  Downing.    $1.35. 

The  IVuits  and  Fruit  Trees' 

of  America.  By  A.  J  Downing.  $1.00; 
colored,  $15. 

Dictionary  of  Modern  Oarden- 

ing.  By  Geo.  W.  Johnston.  Edited^ 
by  Darid  Landreth.    $1.50. 

The  Ease  Fancier's  Manual, 

By  Mrs.  Gore.    $1.60. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose, 

The  Rose :  its  History,  Poetry,  Culture 
and  ClaMifioation.  By  8.  B.  Psrion*. 
$1.60. 

Hovey^s  Fruits  of  America; 

Containing  richiy^colored  Fignres  and 
ftiU  Detcziptions  of  all  the  ChoiceBt 
Variotiea  cultivated  in  the  United 
SUtes    $13. 

Rural  Fcononiy, 

In  ita  relations  with  ChemJvtry,  Phy- 
sics and  Meteorology.  By  J.  B.  Bous- 
filngault  Tnuul&ted,  &c.,  by  Geoigo 
Law.    $i. 

Liebig^s  Agricul,  Chemistry. 

Edited  by  Lyon  Playi»ir,  Pli  D.,  F.O. 
8.,  and  William  Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
S.  £.    $1. 

Tlie  Modem  System  of  Far- 

rlery,  as  Practised  at  the  Present  Time 
at  Uie  Royai  Veterinary  College,  and 
from  Twenty  Years'  Practice  of  tha 
Author,  George  Skevington,  M.  R.  Y. 
C     $6 

The  Horse's  Foot, 

And  How  to  Keep  it  Sounii  By  Wnc 
Miles     26  cts 


EwhoiH^s  JBydranlies: 

A  DescxIptiTe  and  Histortcal  Aaetmafk 
of  Hydraulic  and  other  Madunee  Sag 
Raising  Water.    $3^. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

By  p.  Barry.    %\a&. 

The  Amem,  Fruit  OuUuriti; 

Containing  Directions  for  the  Cnltm* 
of  Fruit  Trees  in  t£e  Nursery,  Orofaavl 
and  Garden     By  Jehn  J.  Thomas.  $1. 

The  Rose  Manual 

Bj^  Robert  BuiaL    75  cts. 

The  Plants  of  Boston  and 

TIcinity.  By  Jacob  Bigolow,  M.  D. 
$LM. 

BhkSs  Farmer's  Every  Day 

Book.    $3.60. 

Cate(Msm  of  Agr,  Chemistry 

and  Geology.  By  J.  F.  W.  Johnston. 
36  cts. 

The  Trees  of  America. 

By  D.  J.  Brown.    $4.40. 

American     Flower     Garden 

Directory     By  Robert  Buist.    $1.2«i. 

LovdorCs  Encyclopedia  of  At- 

chitectui  <t     $10. 

Lo:idon^s  Arboretum, 

Eight  Vols.     $36. 

Loudon  on  Gardening, 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Q^xAvahm 
$10. 

Loudon  on  Agriculture. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agrjeultors 
$10. 

Loudon  on  Trees,  Jto. 

Loudon's  EnCyelopedia  of  Trea* 
ShrubSf  &c.    $10. 

loudon  on  Plants.  Jcc. 

Lcuflon's  Ency  cL'  pedla  of  Flanti,  ke 


Books  fen  Saie  by  C.  M.  Saa^on. 
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The  Farmer's  Library. 

Two  vols.  Bro.  English.    $5. 

The  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

'     By  D  p.  Gardner.    $1.75. 

FraciiG(d  Treatise  on  the  Orape 

Vine.    By  J.  Fisk  Allen.    $1. 

AgricuUurqi  Chemistry T 

By  JtutuB  Liebig.    Cloth,  $1 ;  cheap 
edition,  510  cents. 

Animai  Chemistry. 

By  J.  Liebig.    Cloth,  60  cenU,  cheap 
edition,  paper,  35  cts. 

lAebig's  Complete  Woris, 

In  one  voL  8to.    $1.50. 

American  Cotton  Spinner. 
$1. 

GbOage  and  Farm  Houses. 

By  A.  J.  Downing.    $3. 

Country  Souses. 

By  A.  J.  Downing.    $4 

SportsmmCs  Library. 

By  T.  B.  Johnson.  English  edition.  $5. 

Landscape  Oardening. 

By  A.  J.  Downing.    $3.50. 

Cottage  Besidences. 

By  A.  J.  Downing.    $9. 

GhaptdCs  Agricul.  Chemistry , 

With  Notes.    $1. 

American  HuAandry. 

By  Oaylord  and  Tucker.    $1. 

Gardener's  Dictionary. 

By  Geo.  Don,  F.  L.  S.    4  toIs.  qaarta 
$10. 

Jowmal  of  Agriculture. 

Edited  by  John  S.  Skinner,  3  vols   $6. 

Downing^ s  Horticulturist. 

Half  Biorooco.    Per  Vol.  Yearly  Vols. 
$8.75    half-yearly  Vols ,  $0. 


The  Complete  Produce  ItecJ> 

oner ;  showing  the  Valne  by  Found  or 
Bushel.    By  R.  Robbins.    75  cts. 

The  American  Shepherd. 

By  L.  A.  MorriU.    $1. 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

By  Albert  D.  Thaer.    $2.50. 

Lectures  to  Farmers  on  Agri- 

cultoral  Chemistry.      By  Alezandef 
Potzholdts.    75  cts. 

The  Complete  Farrier. 

By  John  C.  Knowlson.    S6  cts. 

The  Complete  Cow  Doctor. 

By  J.  C.  Knowlson.    35  cts. 

Milch  Chios. 

,  By  Guenon.    88  cts. 

A  Home  for  All, 

Or,  a  New,  Cheap  and  Superior  Mod 
of  Building.    By  O.  S.  FowIm.  75  cts 

The  Gardener's  Calendar. 

By  M.  McMahon.    $3. 

The  Poultry  Breeder. 

By  George  P.  Bumham.    35  cts. 

The  American  Fowl  Breeder 

25  cts. 

The  Farmer^ s  Companion. 

By  Judge  Bu«Z     75  cts. 

The  Farmer's  Instructor. 

By  Judge  BueL    $1. 

European  Agriculture; 

From  Personal  Obf  ezration.  By  Henry 
Coleman.  3  rols.  $5.  In  one  toL 
$4.50. 

The  Gardener-  and  Florist 

35  cts. 

The  Honey  Bee. 

By  Beran.    31  cts. 

Elements  ofPract.  AgricuUure, 

By  John  P.  N.^rfon.    60  cts. 
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Bocks  far  Saie  by  O.  M.  Scacton. 


Beyers'  SdenUfic  Agriculture. 

79ctM. 

MiUs^  SportsniarCa  Library, 
$1. 

Stahh  Talk  and  liable  Talk, 
$1. 

Hawker  &  Porter  on  Shooting, 

13.70. 

Field  Sports. 

By  Frank  Forrester.    9  Tob.    $4. 

Fish  and  Fishing, 

By  Frank  ForxMtar.    |3.A0. 

The  American  Angler's  Ouide, 

By  J.  J.  Brown.    $1M. 

Jbhnson^s  Farmer's  Fncydo- 

pedia.  Edited  by  O.  £mer«oa.  M.  D. 
$4. 

Scientific  and  Practical  Agri^ 

culture.    By  Alonzo  Gray.    75  cts. 

Armstrong  on  Agriculture. 

60  cts. 

Wilson^s  Rural  Encyclopedia, 

4  vols.    Illustrated.    $18. 

LongstrcUh  on  the  Honey  Bee. 
Smithes  Universal  Hand  Booh. 

$3.00. 

Hovey's  Magazine  of  HortvcuV 

ture.   Published  monthly.  Per  annaiO) 

Barrjfs  Horticulturist 

Published  monthly.    Per  annum,  $3. 

Qilpin!s  Landscape   Garden- 

ing.    English  edition.    $3.60 

Booh  of  Flowers; 

In  which  are  described  the  Tarlous 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials,  Annu- 
als, Shrubby  Plants  and  Erergreen 
Treos  desirable  for  OmaflMntal  Fu> 
posM     By  Jos.  Brack.    72  cti 


Agriculture  for  Schoch. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  D.  D.    $1 

Text  Booh  of  AgricuUurt. 

By  Davis.    60  cts. 

Cottages  and  Cbttage  Li/e, 

By  Elliott.    $3J0. 

Applied  Chemistry. 

By  A.  PamelL    $1. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom^        \ 

Or  Handbook  of  Plants     Bf  L.  9 
Chapin.    $1J26. 

The  Muck  Manual, 

A  new  edition.    By  Samuel  L.  BMik 

$1. 

YoucUt  on  the  Horse. 

Edited  by  J.  8.  Skinner.    $L0O 

ClcUer's  Farrier. 

60cenU 

The  American  Herd  Book, 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen.    $8. 

Broume^s  Trees  of  Am/erioau 

yoll,8TO.    $4.00. 

DowniAg's  Rwral  Essays. 

$3. 

American  Flower  Qarden  D^ 

rectory.    By  Robert  Bmst    %\3t^ 

The  American  Flora, 

4  Tols.,  colored  platra.    $S0. 

Miner^     .Vomestic     Poultry 

Book.    Paper,  60  cts. ;  doth,  76  cts. 

Stockhardi^s   Chemdcal  FieJd 

Lectures.    $1. 

Christy's  Chemdstry  of  Agru 

culture.    60  cts. 

Buchannan  on  Orape  (hUure. 

lad  Longworth  on  strawberry  00  cti 


3  2044  103  115  655 


